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OTHER 


One manufacturer uses plain 
wood screws to attach the 
frame, hinges, brackets, etc., 
to the plywood table and 
bench tops 


SCHIEBER 


Schieber drills a hole, inserts 
a threaded bolt with wedged 
hand and expansion anchor 
which produces an 800 lb. 
pull test connection. 


Jones Road & 22nd Si. School 


South Huntington, L. I., 


Ww. Y. 


Architects: Starrett and Van Vieck 


REAL ECONOMY IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION DEPENDS 
ON YOUR AWARENESS OF BOTH! 


1 Multiple-use-of-space, 
e 


double duty, 
many hours of the day 


as possible, 


making one area serve 


making all floor space serve as 


all are logical 


methods of reducing school construction costs by 


eliminating square footage. 


y) Quality in the equipment you buy is of utmost 

* importance. It must stand up vear after yeear 
like the first Schieber installation which is still in 
use after 25 years. In fact, we know of no Schieber 
unit that has ever worn out. 


SALES COMPANY 


Detroit 39, Michigon 


Representatives in all areas—U. S. & Canada 


‘Conbalate eid salad Honeycomb core 
weight to '. No floor tracks or guides, yet p 
floor seal. New surface resists mars, 

vandalism. Electric-hydraulic operation. — 


SCHIEBER- HAWS FOLDING PARTITIONS 
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The recently completed and much discussed PRICE TOWER, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, is a 


VERTICAL MASTERPIECE wn a torizonrat erry 


¢ Firmly rooted in Oklahoma’s oil-rich earth and ex- per panels. Aluminum framed window openings are 


tending 19 stories up into the prairie air stands this glazed with gold tinted glass and fitted with copper 
tradition-shattering, tree-like structure which houses 







louvers. Three of the quadrants contain offices and 


both highly efficient offices and luxurious apartments. the fourth is devoted to eight duplex apartments with 





\ll floors and walls are supported solely by four steel- separate entrance and elevator. The entire tower is 


reinforced columns which form a central core. Each air-conditioned. As are thousands of other buildings 
floor extends outward from the core as a cantilever 






where top quality prevails, this already famous work- 





slab, and the outer covering is made up of alternating ing and living tower is completely equipped with 


bands of exposed concrete and W right-designed cop- SLOAN Flush VALVES. 
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<x FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY m 
\Q@ >, ————SLoan VALVE COMPANY = CHICAGO + ILLINOIS—— © ‘ . 
( Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- - ond 
q omy is the SLOAN Act-O- Matic sHowER HEAD. which is ™ ” 
7 { 1utomatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog ad * 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers S 


ind Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the ¥, 
better shower head for better bathing. q ; Q 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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Proper ventilation is the key to comfort here. Refreshed, they're ready for a big afternoon 
Stale, overheated air could dull appetites and of learning. A Johnson Dual Thermostat, on 
leave the children drowsy. Johnson Thermo- the wall of each classroom, satisfies the exact 
stats, at strategic points, respond fast to comfort needs for each activity. Night set- 
changing needs, correctly balance heat and back feature automatically keeps unoccupied 
ventilation and insure continuous comfort. rooms at low, economy temperature levels. 


Here's the Ideal Comfort-Economy Combination... 


Some of the comfort advantages of Johnson Control are explained 
above. These, plus an impressive array of other advanced comfort 
and convenience features, can successfully solve the temperature 
regulation problems of any new or existing school. 


By engineering each of its systems to fit the specific requirements 
of the individual building, Johnson makes it possible to provide 
ideally controlled thermal conditions at a large saving in annual 
operating costs. With Johnson Control, heating and ventilating 
operation is virtually waste-free! 


To be sure you get the most efficient comfort-economy 
combination for your school, take advantage of the engineering 
skills and unmatched experience of the specialist Johnson 
organization. An engineer from a nearby Johnson branch will 
gladly survey your problems and give you his 
recommendations without obligation. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON gy CON 


PLANNING MANUFACTURING INSTALLING 
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Independent-fold seat action with the No. 73 shaped-steel seat ha 
permits easier passing, minimum row spacing of 30” back-to-back be 
lio 
life 
in 
- e fe 7 ers 
Now...American Seating offers space-conserving ye 
are 
ind d fold i ' : I 
independent-fo seat action in every price class Ba 
pith 

' 

HH 
\merican Seating’s spacesaving independent-fold seat action hay 
has made the greatest advance in folding chairs in 25. years. wa 
h: : the 

(And now this feature is available for seat stvles in all price ranges, 
including shaped steel, plywood, upholstered, and spring-arch. for 
bid 
This independent-told seat action saves 9” back-to-back \ 
gives 30 more seating capacity while excellent comfort is In 
} } do\ 
assured by seats that conform to body contours, and deep-drawn tur 
back panels that fit shoulders comfortably. The extra width and cha 
depth of the seats provide ample sitting room gra 
ato 
And American Seating Folding Chairs outlast all others, be- toil 
cause they are made for maximum strength. Front legs and back eS 
° ° eke 

are one continuous leneth of triangular steel tubing: four steel ~ 
, : Full-upholstered model, No. 80, offers des 

cross braces offer permanent rigidity; steel reinforcing bars inside notiietrihater (coetie caeiih” toca as hal 
front legs equalize seat-to-frame load, ence, with independent-fold spring | 
: : arch seat. Also available with m-rests ear 

For more information on all-new independent-fold American No. 90 as 
Seating Folding Chairs, contact your American Seating man, todav! os 
STI1¢ 
, , : The 
Wist-ile Ni ; ; Lae WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING I 
A y AN in ‘ base aes Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in wit! 
9 INNG : Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, sica 
Church, Stadium, Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs mo 
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W. A. SHANNON 


For 60 known centuries, this planet that 
we call Earth has been inhabited by human 
beings not much different from ourselves 


rheir desire to live has been just as strong 
as ours They have had at least as much 
physic il strength as the iverage person 
of today, and among them have been men 
ind women of great intelligence But 
down through the ages, most human beings 
have gone hungry ind many have alway 
st irved 

The Ancient Assyrians, Persians, Egy; 
tians, and Greeks were intelligent people 
but in spite of their intelligence and their 
fertile lands they were never able to get 


enough to eat. The Roman Empire col 
lapsed in famine. The French were dying 
of hunger when Thomas Jefferson was 
President of the United States. Today. one 
half of the world’s population will go to 
bed hungry 

Down through the ages, countless mil 
lions, struggling unsuccéssfully to keep bare 
life in wretched bodies, have died young 
in misery and squalor. Then in a few gen 
erations, in one spot on this planet, people 
eat so abundantly that the pangs of hunger 
are forgotter 


Basic Questions 

Why have men died of starvation for 
6000 years? Why is it that we in America 
have never had a famine? Why have men 
walked and carried goods on their backs 
then in a short period of time, on only 
a small part of the earth’s surface, the 
forces of nature are harnessed to do the 
bidding of the humblest citizen? 

Why have families lived for 6000 years 
in caves and floorless hovels without win 
dows or chimneys, then within two cen 
turies we in America take floors, rugs 
chairs, tables, windows, and chimneys for 
granted, and regard electric lights, refriger 
ators, running water, porcelain baths, and 
toilets as common necessities ? 

Why have men, women. and children 
eked out their meager existence, toiling 
desperately from dawn to dark barefoot 
half naked, unwashed, unshaven, uncombed 

then. almost suddenly, in one place on 
earth, there is an abundance of such things 
as rayon underwear, nylon hose, shower 
baths, safety razors, ice cream sodas, lip- 
stick, and permanent waves? 


The Answers 

In the United States we are not endowed 
with any superior energy, mental or phy- 
sical, but it is a fact that we have made 
more effective use of our human energies 






School Boards Plan for 


than have any other people on the face 
of the globe, anywhere or at any time 

Human energy, like any other energy 
operates according to certain natural laws 
It works only under its own natural con- 
trol which is the human will. It is true 
of course, that many of our actions are 
prompted by suggestions and requests or 
orders and commands from others, and 
this is where the board of education fits 
into the pattern 


The Power of Public Opinion 

What is the greatest power on earth 
today under the control of man? Some 
would answer “the hydrogen bomb.” Others 
would say “the power of thought.” But 
many would answer “the power of public 
opinion.” Without this power, the hydro- 
gen bomb would not have been developed 
or used. Without public opinion, all natural 





EACH FOR ALL 
“We believe that this country will 
not be a permanently good place 
for any of us to live in unless we 
make it a reasonably good place 
for all of us to live in.” 


— ‘THroporE ROOSEVELT 


The early Europeans who settled 
in America came chiefly because of 
oppression at home seeking for free- 
dom in a wilderness. Has this coun- 
try taken backward steps or perhaps 
let prejudices and_ ill-will toward 
groups develop to the extent that we 
are a backward nation today in per- 
mitting freedom of speech, press, and 
religion? It is estimated that senti- 
ments approximating those of caste 
pervade this country to such an extent 
as to prejudice the standing and the 
prospects of one third of the total 
population. We should not forget that 
discriminators have no monopoly of 
prejudice; that malady may be just as 
rife among those who suffer from the 
prejudice of others. — W. A. S. 
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and mental powers would be used for the 
destruction of mankind and not for its 


service 







the Future 


There are problems faced by the public 
schools today which require much thought 
ind planning to solve. How are we going 
to organize our schools for the greatest 
benefit to all? How are we going to staff 
our schools with sufficient and capable per 
sonnel? How are we going to get the build- 
ings needed’ How are we going to get the 
finances necessary to meet these needs? 

First of all, we must plan wisely and 
completely. These plans must be presented 
to the public clearly and logically and 
public opinion will support them provided 
the people are shown the needs and have 
all the facts all the time 

The school board is an original product 
of a free and democratic people. The public 
schools have been invented, developed, and 
operated for the promotion of a healthier 
happier, and more intellectual society. The 
people of the United States show their 
belief in the institution of the public 
schools by digging into their pockets for 
almost eight billion dollars a year. This 
great effort is for the development of our 
greatest natural resource, our children 

Thomas Jefferson listed public education 
as one of his ten tenets for a successful 
democracy. Without a literate public a 
democracy cannot remain free. The place 
to teach about our public schools is in the 
schools. In the hands of the boards of 
education rests the power to create public 
opinion favorable to the public schools 
and thus serve and save democracy. The 
most able school boards are planning for 
the future with these facts in mind 


Successful Planning 


The school board which is successful over 
a long period of time in providing capable 
administrators and teachers and the neces- 
sary buildings, equipment, and supplies is 
usually the board that spends more time 
dreaming and planning than listening to the 
reading of long lists of bills to be paid 
several pages of minutes at each meeting 
or the idle talk of some of its members 

Each community is composed of differ- 
ing publics, or people of many and varied 
interests. If in planning we develop the 
team concept, representatives of these dif- 
ferent publics will have an opportunity to 
know and to understand the reasons back 
of policies, procedures, and discussions 


The Advisory Council 

Many of our most capable and wise 
superintendents and boards of education 
establish a district advisory council. Each 
club and civic organization in the com- 






munity, of all races and religions, is asked the legal responsibility tor Operating the he workshop is planned to be held in the 
to send a representative to serve on this schools in the community Wharton School of Comme on the Uni 
council. Before a policy is acted upon by This is only one of many examples of | Versity_of Pennsylvania campus in Philadel 
the board, it is discussed thoroughly by the techniques used by wise boards of educa phia At will last for o eek, and will 
advisory council. The board must always tion in developing team work and in plan- seg — rd two et news college 
make it clear that the council is advisory ning ahead for the improvement of the ge cn ge gpl ce te ap aadinggeeines 


is hoped the workshop w have enough 
only, and that the board of education has _ public schools 


attendance and enthusiasm t istify holding 
1 three-year program, with rtificate 
Achievement to be award h school 

ness Official upon the satisfactory completion 


of the three summer workshop programs, in 





iddition to the six semester hou which it is 


Although workshops for school busines 

. J officials have been held at the | and at 

he First International Workshop of School Pennsylvania and the Association of School the ctate level. this is the first to the 
Business Officials, to be sponsored jointly by Business Officials of the United States and knowledge of both the sch ind ASBO 

the Wharton School of Commerce and the Canada, has been tentatively planned for the that 


“s such a high qualit vorkshop has been 
summer o! 195 


planned at the national yr international 
*T 


) 
level. Therefore, this will not duplicate any 


programs that have previo been conducted 

Enrollment will be limited at these work 

ILL UR shops in order to maintain a good faculty 
a er th 1 } 


ratio th profe it the Uni 


IN GASTON COUNTY SCHOOLS ra hat aa Seed oS tnt tac 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA for these seaslons ie 


The 


opment 
night 
President’s 
ym. Monda 
with 
limaxing the progr 
Planning session for th 
in the Wharton School 
urday, July 21, 1956. It 
William Tf Arnold Dear t the chool 
Education: Dr. Lee O. Ga rofessor of 
School Law; Dr. Willis Win ice Dean of 


the Wharton School of ( merce; James 


‘ ? a ei McCallister, Assistant Pro f Accounting 
=. - : : oe it Wharton; ASBO President Wilbur Wolf, 
a «mag § = ’ Zusiness Manager of Omaha, Nebraska, 


Public Schools: and Dr. Charles W. Foster 


» 
-_- 6 c . ’ 
_ a , cn Seine Daas ASBO Executive Secretar 
heated RY ‘ Additional informatiot this workshop 


ired from D and Dr 
Garber who will be at ar formation table 
next to the registration desk at the 42nd An 
NEW HOPE oak nual ASBO Convention, t be held in the 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, at Sn” Weleda ie ee. 
GASTONIA, N. C rece Mg eggs 


eo: “extremely proud of our 
ells, ASBO CONVENTION EMPHASIZES 
Cherie, N.C 72 Will-Burt Stokers...recommend "PACKAGE DEAL” CONVENTION 


CONTRACTOR: Gastonia 


e ° 9) “anvention of » e 

Plumbing & Heating Co. to any interested in trouble-free san at Mec ines Gea a a 
astonia, sociation of Schoo isin ils of t 

: . 4 4 . H ” United States and Canada wil Id in the 
Distributor for above operation — favorite with janitors ota Park "Bota Washineton D. C 

installati t rk ‘ 

hint Genie Oo. HUNTER HUSS, SUPERINTENDENT from Sunday, October 7 to Thursday noon 


Charlotte, GASTON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS October 11, 1956. At ASBO’s 1955 C eerste 
: ir hicago, 1543 member vi ind friends 
North Carolina : p : , 1 Chica nen : 
Need we say more? Mr. Huss’ praise, registered. As many 
If you'd like to know more eee etter as ; site dcauee bal Gia a caeon 
a Relay oo at we think, carries more weight than any gt aghod seirveapel 
wtiane ‘ : Zils . SBO is introducing thi ear for th 
Stoker, write for our general statements we could make. Seis: os Meet iniiiieatien tow Sendai 
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. nipitor major purpose I ne pat izes s 


stoker heating manual installations, Mr. Huss has stated that te eacoubeme a Wieker barticioation ts the an 


written for architects 


may be 


t larger ttendanct it the 


inspection by other school systems is eral tours, and a large endan 
innual Wednesday evening I let ASBO is 


actually underwriting a part the ladies’ ac 


and engineers, is also 


available welcomed. 





tivities expense in order to encourage more 


vives to attend the annual ynvention, and 
the other two packages a1 ing underwritten 
W/, 1, & a UR y the Association to a er degree, to en 
ourage more over il act t yn the part of 
the n I I t In short, the 
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justly, the pride of 
Six communities! 


New Senior High School of the Chambersburg Joint School Authority, 
Chambersburg, Pa., serving six school districts. Architects: Lawrie and 
Green, Harrisburg, Pa. 


_ 


One of many splendid features—this ideal multi-purpose gymnasium, end- 
result of the meeting-of-minds of 36 forward-looking school directors. 


Floored, for a long future, with 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


The endurance, resilience and brightness that have made Northern 
















Hard Maple flooring virtually the universal choice for gymnasium SEE SWEET’S 

and multi-purpose rooms, make it ideal for other hard-usage school —Arch. 13J-Ma, for full 
. ° ° ; i - ° technical data. 

areas. It fights abrasion and impact, doesn’t splinter. Cleaning 





and maintenance are easy. Refinishing, when finally needed, is W, ITE 
simple (there’s always a “‘new floor” underneath). Specify Northern 
Hard Maple with the confidence it has earned. It is available in 





° > —for 1956 official MFMA 
regular strip or in block and pattern designs, in standard, warranted listing of approved floor 


acs ‘ " finishin roducts. 
MFMA grades, offering almost endless variety. The MFMA mill- "* 
mark is your warranty of strict grading, genuineness of species and 

precision manufacture. 












MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


SUITE 588, PURE OIL 

















BUILDING, 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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You can build 
better schools 


faster at 





lower cost 
with Stran-Steel © 


structural 





systems 


How can Stran-Steel structural systems cut school 
building costs yet offer prime quality construction? 
One answer is fully integrated components. The 
Stran-Steel systems consist of framing joists and 
studs, channels, roof decking and new side wall 
panels—all engineered to fit together. 

But the big cost-saver is the nailing groove. 
Stran-Steel’s distinctive nailing groove makes it 
possible to nail collateral materials directly to the 
framing. No special tools are needed. 


Stran-Steel Corporation 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


Please send full information on Stran-Steel 
structural systems for schools. 
Name 


Address 


Zone State 


eee 





Adaptable to all types of construction, the system 
can be used for complete new schools, additions to 
present buildings or single classrooms. And design 
flexibility is unlimited. Whatever style of archi- 
tecture you choose, contemporary or traditional, 
you get an attractive, durable, fire-safe structure 
with Stran-Steel. 

Be sure to ask your architect how these modern 
Stran-Steel structural systems can be used on your 
next school project. They are readily available 
from an authorized dealer near you. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan @ A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL pig CORPORATION 


\ rang, 
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L-O-F Daylight Walls in Norman High School, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Architects: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and Assoc., Oklahoma City. 


THIS SCHOOL’S A HAPPY PLACE... 


Here’s picture-perfect proof that school corridors don’t have to be 
dark and dreary tunnels 


And across the way, more Daylight Walls make the classrooms 
light and bright and view-full. No wonder this school’s a happy 
place for children. 


+4 out of 45 teachers surveyed in a research project were highly 


pleased with Daylight Walls. 
Typical comments 


“Students do not get tired and restless, because there is 
no feeling of confinement.” 


‘The lighter, brighter surroundings create a good envi- 
ronment for learning.” 


If you'd like the complete study, mail the coupon at the bottom 
of the column at the right. 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD 
-»--A GREAT NAME IN GLASS 
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DAYLIGHT WALL FACTS 


Daylight is the primary source of light 
for classrooms. Since most of the 
United States is cloudy or overcast 
during most of the year (especially 
during school months), the main prob- 
lem is to bring enough daylight in. The 
Daylight Wall answers that problem 
In a typical 24-foot-wide classroom, 
on a dark, overcast day with only 
500 foot-candles of light on the Day- 
light Wall, there can be 53 foot- 
candles or more on even the last row 
of desks from the windows. That is 
23 more foot-candles of eye-easy light 
than the minimum recommended by 
the American Standard Practice for 
School Daylighting! That’s what clear 
glass will do for you. 


Let us send you a booklet giving you 
valuable information concerning: 


Light needed on various room surtaces 
Bilateral, clerestory, monitor design 
Window variations to fit the need 


Light transmittance data 


Dept. 4096 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send me Daylight Walls booklet M-12 
and a report by Prof. Paul R. Hensarling. 


Name 


Please Print) 


OO 


Cy cence LONG —State 





Increases the yield of good teaching 


THENESBITT SYNCRETIZER, basic performer in a system of 


heating and ventilating now enjoyed in more classrooms than 





any other unit. Fully explained in Publication 100. 


SYNDRETIZER WITH WIND-O-LINE RADIATION, meets two ex- 
treme needs: classroom heating and ventilating and cold surface 
protection. Reduces overall costs when installed as the Series 


Hot Water Wind-o-line System. Publications 101, 104. 


THEDNESBITT PACKAGE the Syncretizer and the Wind-o-line 
Radiation are integrated with Nesbitt Storage Cabinets for a 
desirable combination of comfort, beauty, and utility. All the 


components are described in Publication 101. 


NESBITT SILL-LINE RADIATION is today’s most beautiful form 
of perimeter heating with design, capacity and performance well 


suited to corridors and administrative areas. Publication 102. 


SILLLINE WITH STORAGE CABINETS —a low-cost integration 
of beauty, utility, and perimeter radiation for rooms where con- 


trolled ventilation is deemed unnecessary. Publication 1028S. 


THE RESBITT THERMOVENT is the recommended nieans of heat- 
ing and ventilating auditoriums and large assembly areas where 
quietness is essential. Only Nesbitt Thermovents have the ex- 


clusive sound absorbing plenum. Publication 270 


NES@)TT CABINET HEATERS deluxe units designed and con- 
structed for blast heating in entrance vestibules and lobbies. May 


be installed fully- or semi-recessed. Publication 403. 


CREATING BETTER PRODUCTS 
FOR INDOOR THERMAL COMFORT 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA.-SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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A Nesbitt Thermal 


Three dimensions of America’s schools 
are housing, equipment, and instruction. 
By wise investment, some of your equip- 
ment dollars can add a fourth dimension: 
the most conducive learning environment. 
The dollars so spent help to safeguard 
your total investment and to assure the 
maximum yield from the learning process. 

Since 1917 Nesbitt has led the field in 
the creation of heating and ventilating 
equipment that has raised ever new and 
higher standards of classroom comfort. 





New concepts in custom-built 
schools, achieved with Luria 
standardized steel frames 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
AND LURIA BUILDINGS 


\ 


Old Town, Maine High School 


Tahe-tale] are) | Interior of Home 


Gymnasium wing Economics section 


Good school designing requires the individuality of 


THE WORK OF MAINE ARCHITECT custom-built structures. Yet, today’s school shortage 


ALONZO J. HARRIMAN 
The creative designs of Architect Alonzo J. Harri- 
man, A.I.A., of Auburn, Maine, distinguish many goals... with the use of Luria steel structures. More 
types of structures. His schools, which are nation- s : é 
ally known for their functionalism, handsome design and more of today’s handsome, custom-designed school 
and economical construction, are particularly good 
examples of his work. 


dictates economical construction and speedy erection. 
School architects from coast-to-coast are achieving both 


buildings utilize the Luria system of standardization. 
To get the complete Luria story, write or telephone your 
nearest Luria office for a catalog or personal call. 


@ LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York « 


Plant: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices: ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Concept Contirmed... 


The wisdom of your decision to choose Brunswick’s ment of Brunswick’s advanced design concept—color, 


line of school furniture has been confirmed by the —comfort,versatility and flexibility. You can’t buy better 
thousands of other educators who purchased Bruns- than Brunswick. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


wick this past year. This is a down-to-earth endorse- Company, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


JUST ONE LINE CONTINUES TO SET THE PACE... 











A fresh air seat for 


no sleepy corners 


TRANE 


Unit Ventilator with 
Kinetic Barrier Action 
ventilates every corner... 
every minute of the day 


Students need fres 
to stay alert, attentive. Not just by the 
window, not just on warm days—but 
in every corner of the classroom, all day 
long, every month of the year! Ordinary 
heating-ventilating systems leave 
corners and stale air spots . 


sleepy 
with some 
seats cold and drafty, wi 
hot and stuffy. 


ile others are 


TRANE Unit Ventilators blend and dis- 
tribute fresh, filtered air gently—evenly 
to every corner of the room, erery minute 
of the day, every season of the year. Every 


pupil in the room has a fresh air seat—all 


wholesome air 


day long! That’s because on/y TRANE Unit 
Ventilators have exclusive Kinetic Barrier 
Action that give you powered ventilation 
across the entire length of outside wall or 
window. And with TRANI nit Ventila- 
tors, wasteful overheatir is virtually 
eliminated. Students hav ideal climate 
for learning—at the lowest possible heat- 
ing cost! 

Ask your architect, contractor or con- 
sulting engineer about TRANE Unit Ven- 
tilators for your school. Have him contact 
his nearby TRANE Sales Office—or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 























Init 
rr1er 
lion 
ll or 
tila- 
ally 
nate 
1eat- 


con- 
Ven- 
itact 
write 


How Kinetic Barrier Action 


works: Air—warm or cool, as called for by 
the room thermostat—is delivered under 
pressure from wall to wall extensions. As 
it reaches the ceiling, it picks up room air 

creates a gentle, circling flow of uni- 
form ventilation across the entire room. 
And the room warms up fast... instant 
response to thermostat stops wasteful 
overheating, prov ides fast morning warm- 
up. Never a hot spot, cold spot, stale air 
pocket anywhere—any time! A fresh air 


seat for every pupil in the room! 


every pupil in the room... 


no stale air spots ...no drafts! 





In the gym, locker room or auditorium, For halls, stairways, windows, use 


TRANE Volume Ventilators ventilate and TRANE Convectors. In shops, pools 

“ Q . “ . rT . 4 - P * es E 
heat. For entryways, Force-Flo Heaters TRANE Wali-Fin heats on a budget. For MANUFACTURING NGINEERS 
stop cold drafts. Heat large open areas offices, UniTrane units heat, cool, ven- THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE. WIS, © EASTERN MFG. DIV, SCRANTON. PA 


with TRANE Unit Heaters. 
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tilate. TRANE Steam Specialties save fuel. TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO « 90 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 


TRANE stops drafts before they 
start! This smoke test shows how TRANE 
Unit Ventilators are solving the window 
downdraft problem with positive protec- 
tion. Chilled air from icy window panes is 
blocked by an upward rising column of 
tempered air across the entire window. 
Unlike systems that depend upon wall- 
length heating elements, the TRANE Kinetic 
Barrier Action stops window drafts full- 
time—even when the thermostat has shut 
off room heat. There’s an ideal climate 
for learning—all day long! 













For heating, cooling, ventilating... 
For any air condition, turn to 


RANE 
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pupil in the room has a fresh air seat—all TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. = 
with 

















Schools Select COOLITE for 
Controlled Daylighting in 
Sidewall Sash and Skylights 


Both these modern schools, located in the sunny 
South, are able to take fullest advantage of 
natural illumination through the extensive use of 
Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass. 
Students can see without squinting, for Coolite cuts 
harmful glare, floods rooms with copious 
quantities of softly tinted daylight, diffused deep 
into the area by the handsome Luxlite pattern. 


Awning-type windows of Coolite, providing eye- 
easy lighting and air circulation control in the 


a, 
> sh Ze 


James Island High School, James Island, South Carolina 





Architect: Augustus E. Constantine 





Glazier: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. | 


a ee 
MAKING THE MOST OF FIN 
James Island High School, are combined 
with a lower vision strip, a window treatment 
fast growing in popularity. The East Gulfport 
Elementary School utilizes a corridor-long skylight 


to brighten the hall and illuminates adjoining 
class rooms with “borrowed light”. 


‘toa 


‘ 
astlr, 





















East Gulfport Elementary School, Gulfport, Miss. 





Architect: Smith & Dawson 


Coolite’s heat absorbing abilities keeps interiors 
comfortably cool even under such wide expanses 
of glass. Students see better, feel better, work 
better under Coolite, the Heat Absorbing, Glare 
Reducing glass by Mississippi. 


When you build or remodel your school 
buildings consider Coolite for quality- 
controlled daylighting. Available through 
most leading distributors of quality glass. 


RE eT ’ 


— Bratt | 
Drarliphiing 


Write for free copy, Yea 


MISSISSIPPI ( Laas COMPANY Peapelnney said ae 
Schools”. Address Dept. 14. emcee 
88 ANGELICA ST. 


MEW YORK « CHICAGO 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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ARANE YVOlWME V €MIGIOTS VONTMALC Ana ARANE UONTECIOTS. | SNOPs, POOIS, FACTURING ENGINEERS 

e heat. For entryways, Force-Flo Heaters TRANE Wall-Fin heats on a budget. For RAY 
stop cold drafts. Heat large open areas _ offices, U/niTrane units heat, cool, ven- 
with TRANE Unit Heaters. tilate. TRANE Steam Specialties save fuel. 


THE TRANE MPANY, LA CROSSE. W * EASTERN MFG. DIV RANTON, PA 
TRANE MPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO e 90 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 























al, 
in light construction 

LIGHTSTEEL structural sections are carefully designed 
for maximum economy strength-to-weight ratio. 
Waste and high cost of overdesigned framing are 
eliminated, yet LIGHTSTEEL carries all the benefits of con- 
ventional steel framing. 

LIGHTSTEEL cuts construction costs because joists, studs, 
track and bridging are designed to fit together for 
ease of assembly and welding in the shop or on the 
job. Because of the light weight of the sections, com- 
plete wall units can be trucked to the job site where 
they can be erected in a few minutes. Additional sav- 
ings are effected by precisely engineered openings in 
the sections which simplify through-frame installa- 
tion of wiring and plumbing. 

The LIGHTSTEEL nailing groove is an alternate feature 
which permits nailing of collateral materials to 
double studs and joists. 

Want to know more about economical LIGHTSTEEL? 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
PENN METAL COMPANY, INC. 
General Sales Office: 40 Central Street, Boston 9, Mass 
Plant: Parkersburg, W. Va. 
District Sales Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Parkersburg 
t 
What is LIGHTSTEEL? © 
s) : , 
. ; Bs 

Penmetal LIGHTSTEEL structural sections are CS 
fabricated from structural-grade, strip steel ; 
by cold forming and are designed spe- 
cifically for strength, light weight and 
low cost. Now, for the first time, the light eg PM-94 
building field can adopt steel framework er a 
economically. PENN METAL COMPANY, INC. 

The components include a complete range l 40 Central Street, Boston 9, Mass. 1 
of studs, joists and accessories for the steel | Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of { 
framing of houses, schools, hospitals, light CLIGHTSTEEL catalog, SS-9, [] LIGHTSTEEL technical manual, SS-8. 
commercial and industrial structures and ex- | i] 
terior curtain wall framing in multiple story 1 Oe eee EE | 
buildings — all hitherto limited to less desir- 
able materials. | Company .. l 

l Address . l 
1 City State I 
SO RE SE RE om Yo 
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Will they be SAFE days? 
50 0-5 age 


not only the little red school house but even 
many of the largest city schools were made of 


wood. So were matches! 








oe Se 
TODAY’S MODERN SCHOOLS 


are fireproof—or should be! To think of building a school today that is not protected 
by the fire-resistant properties of Genuine lath and Plaster is to disregard all that 
experience has taught us. 


— an ‘ 
\ # 


ot = | 
rag. boioo Q 
soooo ne EEE 
| 
GENUINE PLASTER 


Gypsum plaster, applied over gypsum lath by skilled craftsmen provides a 7 /8 inch 




































of fire protection that enjoys a full One Hour American Standard Fire Rating* by 
the fire underwriters—a vital hour that can be the difference between safety and 
sorrow. 





* The fire rating for conventional application of Y2 inch plaster on ¥% inch plaster lath. Other ratings 
using metal lath can be extended to 4 hours. 


KNOCK ON THE WALL 


lo } a sure it’s 


* GENUINE 2 PLASTER 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 
315 WEST NINTH STREET ° LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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LIGHT ENGINEEF 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH Agel iN he 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
*®U. S. Pat. No. 2,745,001 
Canadian Patent Pending 
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This photo shows the water supply side of a unit 
installed at the Waverly School. The temperature 
of the entering water is 240°. On a full heat 
ing cycle, there is a 40° drop through the unit. 





TTO 


Te@s) 








Waverly East Elementary School, Waverly, Ohio. Super- 
intendent of Schools: John Teichert; Architects: How- 
ard and Thomas McClorey; Engineers: Morrell and Reik. 


BETTER 
UNI 


System of 





Iinois Herman Nelson HerNel-Coo 
Heating Specialties Heating Specialties Year ‘round 





Herman 
pating, Ven 


‘i PREY Seeds: 





\iWater Saves Money 





Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators Permit 


Use of Smaller Valves, Pumps and Piping 


The Waverly East Elementary School in Waverly, 
Ohio, is typical of the many schools which have 
gained real. benefits because Herman Nelson unit 
ventilators were specified. In addition to providing 
ideal “classroom climates”, the Herman Nelson high 
temperature hot water system reduced construction 
costs appreciably. At Waverly, 240° water is circu- 
lated; and each unit ventilator can squeeze a full 40 
of heat from it. Far less water is required than in a 
conventional system — smaller pipes, valves and 
pumps handle the heating job perfectly. 


And Herman Nelson economy carries on long after 
construction is finished! Patented DRAFT|STOP 


unit ventilators heat only when heat is necessary . . . 
save fuel when it is not. DRAFT|STOP controls 
downdrafts without adding to the heat load. Its 
unique design provides a constant supply of prop- 
erly heated or cool fresh air... automatically com- 
pensating for temperature changes in the classroom. 
Pupils are alert and comfortable. Teachers can con- 
centrate on teaching—in a healthful atmosphere that 
is conducive to learning. 

Every school can enjoy more classroom comfort per 
dollar — the DRAFT|STOP way! Would you like 
more facts? Write to Herman Nelson Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT HOT WATER SYSTEM 


There is no “one best” bot water system. Each school 
must be considered on its own requirements—de- 


WALL-HUNG 
PERIMETER PIPING 


All piping is contained with- 




















able. 





Je 
ess MOMNAN 
UNIT VENTILATOR JPRODUCTS 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


pelten 


$$ A, 
( \ a 
| > 





peng one Herman Nelson Herman Nelson Herman 
ear ‘roun ating, Ventilating Units Unit Blowers 
—— — _—- 


duce uncontrolled heat gain. 


AMERICAN AIR 





Horizontal Unit Heaters 


sign, structure, and climate. Here are three Herman 
Nelson systems. Each has its own advantages. 


CABINET-BASE RECESSED-EDGE 
PERIMETER PIPING PERIMETER PIPING 
Supply and return piping is This easily-installed de- 











in the mechanical equip- laid on the floor beneath pressed slab system offers 
ment, and all piping through units and cabinets. Easy to definite control of slab edge 
the unit is furnished, includ- install, easy to maintain (any loss, makes lower-cost insu- 
ing expansion loops as well Herman Nelson cabinet can lation possible (insulating 
as balancing valves and air be individually removed). material is merely poured 
vents. Piping and hangers Piping requires no addi- over piping). This system is 
— with both cabinets and iia tional building volume and i recommended where class- 
DRAFTISTOP wall are avail- it may be insulated to re- rooms have exterior doors 


that would otherwise have to 
be looped. 





FILTER COMPANY, INC. 





Nelson AAF Dust Control 


For School Shops 


Herman Nelson 
Vertical Unit Heaters 








.- are students, teachers and classrooms. In fact, operation of the physical 


plant has collapsed. But, the fire that destroyed the physical structure could 
not tcuch the school’s vital records. Why? Because those records were protected 
at their point-of-use in Remington Rand certified, insulated equipment. 

Within this insulated Mobile Kardex unit vital student history records 
remained intact...records that will help to implement temporary facilities... 
maintain the school’s program...and, provide the necessary administrative 
information to continue operations. 

Student history records, census records, inventories, and other accessory Remington Rand Mobile 
records, that are the custodial responsibility of school officials, need protection a a ae ore 
at their point-of-use. Every day 12 schools in the U.S. burn! If fire strikes your certified insulated equipmer 
school during school hours when vital records are in use (as nearly half of all ae" Benen 
fires do) would your records survive? How long would your fire last? 

You can get the answers to these important questions with a Remington Rand 
SCHOOL RECORDS FIRE HAZARD CALCULATOR. In minutes you'll know whether 
you have the record protection your school requires, whether you need more 
and, if so, how much and of what kind. 

For free copy, write Remington Rand, Room 1943, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. Ask for Fire Hazard Calculator — SC745 and Booklet 
“Burning Facts”— $C731.1. 


7 Ktand 


‘ISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


*Trademark 
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At Southwest Elementary School, 


eliminate the excessive glare and harsh contrasts that 
strain young eves. Glass block direct daylight upward, 


Evergreen Park, 
learning is easier because Owens-Illinois Glass Block 


A sky screen of 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block 


provides 


Il., 


diffuse it throughout classrooms all day long. 


E.\verGREEN PARk’s beautiful Southwest 
Elementary School is but one of hun- 
dreds of new schools from coast to 
coast that are utilizing the outstanding 
advantages of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block. For example: 


Glass block practically eliminate 


maintenance costs ...won't rust or rot 
like ordinary window sash... eliminate 
painting and old-fashioned window 
are difficult to break. Heat- 


ing and lighting costs are greatly re- 


shades... 


duced because glass block insulate and 
daylight so efficiently. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 


AN (@) PRODUCT 


beltn hight> 


to protect precious sight 





Architect: Bryant and Walchi, Chicago, III. 
Contractor: Mercury Builders, Chicago, Ill. 


If you are planning to remodel your 
school or erect a new one, be sure to 
investigate the important benefits of- 
fered by Owens-Illinois Glass Block. 
Forcomplete information, write Kimble 
Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois, Dept. AS-9, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINo!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








VIPs ride in 


Safety goes along on every trip a Dodge school 
bus makes! Frame, drive line, springing and 
braking systems are designed and built to protect 
passengers. On every count, Dodge school bus 
chassis meet or exceed all safety codes recom- 
mended by the National Conference on School 
Bus Standards. 


Dodge costs less to operate, too, whether you 
drive city or country routes! A dependable Dodge 
is always ready to go, stays on the job and out of 
the repair shop. Official records kept by one 
school district showed that Dodge school buses 
cost $300 less per year to operate than other 
makes! 


For help in selecting the school bus chassis and 
body that meet your requirements, see your 
nearest Dodge dealer. And remember, it pays to 
get your Dodge dealer’s deal before you decide! 








safety 


New Town Wagon For Smaller Groups 
also serves as feeder bus for larger schools. Strong 
body on rugged Dodge '/2-ton truck chassis carries 
eight in comfort. Or seats can be rearranged to 
give you 60 cu. ft. of cargo space in addition to 
six passengers. Two separate braking systems for 
added safety. Famous Dodge L-head six-cylinder 
engine or new Power-Dome V-8. 


DODGE vob-Ratd' School Bus Chassis 


School Bus Chassis for Bodies Accommodating 30, 36, 48, 54, 60, and 66 Passengers 


a =yr : 0O08\ > 


| 

\; 

| 

MODEL HS6, HS8—217" WB | MODEL HAS WHS#—217" wey 
iy 

\ 





- >-— e- 


MODEL KS8—236” WB MODEL KS8—254 
4 21 ibs. GV.W 21 it 
F r 60 pupils For 6€ 


MODEL GS6, GS8—153” wn MODEL HS6, HS8—193" WB 
10,500 a nd 12 ar d l€ 
For 30 and For 48 pur 
| 


we 
VW.,14 lbs. GVW .14 and 17 It 17 418 cy VW 
| For 54 pupil 


B30 pur 


ehdaadd be 
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For 
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Light, Beauty and QUIET attend High School 


Lessons come easier where quiet prevails. That’s why An Acousti-Celotex Exclusive—This is most sig- 
America’s schools with ceiling installations of Acousti- 


nificant: You do not pay one cent for the most impor- 
Celotex materials are discovering new effectiveness in 


tant part of Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning . 

30 years’ sound engineering experience—in acoustical 
installations of all types, under all conditions. 

Mail Coupon Now for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the noise and 


teaching and study. These sound-absorbing products 
check disturbing chatter and clatter in classrooms, 
study halls, corridors, libraries, gyms, cafeterias, audi- 
toriums. Both students and teachers benefit greatly 


from the resulting gaiet comfort. acoustical problems in your school plant plus a free 
Functional and Beautiful— Acousti-Celotex Tile pro- factual booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools and 
vides the low-cost, efficient answer to the noise problem. Colleges.”” No obligation. 

In the installation illustrated, sound and light condi- 

tioning are integrated in one attractive ceiling on a 

Celotex Suspension system, easy access is permitted to 

above-ceiling area for maintenance of utilities. The tile 

has excellent sound-absorption value, is quickly in- 

stalled, needs no special maintenance. The Cane Fiber 

Tile may be painted repeatedly as well as washed, without 

loss of sound-absorbing properties. 


. 
Corridor of Melvindale High School, Melvindale, Michigan, showing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex eS ee 


Lumicel* Translucent Panels (Ripple Pattern) and Perforated Cane Fiber Tile. Architect: Eberle 
M. Smith Associates, Inc. Acousti-Celotex Contractor: R. E. Leggette Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


Aa > Mail This Coupon 
fone 
4. . 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti- 
REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Se y Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart and your 
Cul | 4 A TRADE J , booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges. 
Name Title - 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem — The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle Address 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-96 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 





City 
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GRIP TRED 


for mud and snow 


Hundreds of cleats, nearly 2,000 sharp, 
gripping edges —plus deeply indented 
shoulders and broad, flat tread — mean 
safer, surer traction in deep snow or mud 


ROAD LUG 


for on-and-off the highway 


Deep, heavy crossbar lugs, strong-pulling, 
armored shoulders —to get them there 
SAFELY on highway or rutted country 
road. Continuous center rib for smooth 
rolling, even wear 


STEEL GRIP 


for ice and packed snow 


Thousands of STEEL CLAWS for dig-in 
traction on hard-packed snow, ice or 
rain-slick roads. Traction Wave ribs 
spread claw-action over entire width of 
tread, end grooving. Plenty of springtime 
mileage after claws are worn down 











Buy and Specify 
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Pick your road to school bus winter safety 


with a Bonus of 
better mileage! 





All built 
with Triple-Tempered 


3-T CORD 


Greatest tire SAVER 

in 21 years! 
A Goodyear exclusive, 3-T Cord 
is tough and durable beyond 
compare. It cuts delays, repairs 
and tire-cost-per-mile to lowest 
points ever. Get the facts before 
you buy or specify any school 
bus tire! 















Look for this nearby 
Goodyear dealer sign 
tor better tire values —better tire care. 


)) 


zB 
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—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 











1956 


WHBERT SNOW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Architect: WARREN H. ASHLEY, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mechanical Engineers: MARCHANT and MINGES, W. Hartford 
Heating Contractor: K. R. GRAHAM, Hartford, Conn. 


Jury: ‘‘A true campus-type plan well organized within its natural 
setting. Nature trails, open air theater, scouting areas and 


recreational facilities indicate wise use of the total site.” 
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Temperature Control 
System For ; 
Heating and Ventilating 


The Wilbert Snow School is one of two Powers controlled 
top-award winners in the School Executive 1956 competition 
for better school design. 


It has 20 classrooms, four in each of five buildings. Ideal tem- 
perature and proper ventilation for effective teaching and 
learning is obtained by a Powers thermostat in each room. 
It controls a mixing damper at the forced warm air furnace 
type unit. Each classroom building has two such units. 


In the main building, the cafeteria, library and auditorium 
are served by heating and ventilating fan units. Similar units 
serve the gym. Administration areas, shower and locker areas 
are served by multizone heating and ventilating units. A 
central boiler plant provides steam for heating and ventilat- 
ing units in all areas except classrooms. 


Are You Planning a New School or modernizing an old one? Ask 
your architect or engineer to include a Powers Quality system 
of temperature control. They’ve been time-proved dependable 
in thousands of schools since 1891. For utmost comfort and 
fuel savings with lowest upkeep cost...specify Powers control. 


For further information contact our nearest office 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


Offices in chief cities in U.8.A., Canada and Mexico 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS See your phone book 


65 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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Non-squeak Samsonite Chairs 


MAKE LESS SOUND 


than the turning of a page! 


The sound of a page turning registered 5 decibels above the sound level 


of the room on the Sound Level Meter. 


When this student sat on and shook the Samsonite chair, it registered 
.didn’t squeak or creak! 


Proven by actual audio tests at Farmingdale school! 


Here is remarkable proof that when silence 
is needed, Samsonite chairs stay silent! 
Test-participants sat on Samsonite chairs 
—then went through motion after motion 
attempting to elicit sound. They squirmed 
about, turned about—crossed and uncrossed 
their legs. Yet the super-sensitive Sound 
Level Meter showed that Samsonite chairs 
actually make less sound than the mere 
turning of a page! No squeaking, no creak- 
ing 


Samsonite and only Samsonite has 
given chairs the silent treatment with these 
exclusive features: Safety-guard seat 
hinges * Will not tilt or wobble « Replace- 


able rubber feet * Reinforcing steel cross 


Shwayder B titu 3 at c pt. AM-€ 
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braces on chair legs * Electrically welded tub- 
ular steel construction * Remarkably strong ~ 


—strong enough to stand on. 


"1 Mrs. Mildred B. Gehrke, President of 
The Board of Education of District 
22, Farmingdale, L. I., says, ‘““Non- 

+} }squeak Samsonite chairs have been 


b jused in Farmingdale’s music classes 
j for years where absolute quiet is 
essential. They mean less distraction, 


increased teaching efficiency!’’ Write for the new 
Samsonite Institutional Seating Catalogue, today! 


Samsonite 


all-steel chairs in 10 decorator colors 
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“Spelling” the word 
cause a kind of paralysis a particular 
type of trauma — in the bones and body 
of many Americans, young and old. It’s 
almost like rushing into a church and 
shouting “Murder!” or walking into a 
hospital and screaming “Fire!” 

Stephen Leacock, the famed Canadian 
humorist, once said, “People look on 
spelling as one of the troubles of child- 
hood, like measles and Sunday School 
and having to obey Father.” The evi- 
dence seems to indicate that many 
people entering and finishing high school 
(and even college!) have obeyed Fa- 
ther, have attended Sunday School, have 
had the measles; but they have not 
“had spelling.” A most distressing fact 
is that, because of these young people, 
we are reading more and more magazine 
and newspaper articles with such titles 
as “We Are a Nation of Poor Spellers’’** 
and “Denver School Grads Weakest in 
Spelling.’” 


seems to 


Negative Studies of Spelling 

Naturally it would be more _ sensa- 
tional to write an article condemning 
the spelling of children, pointing out 
defects and fallacies of “present-day” 
methods. Public interest seems to rise 
to new heights when pupils are held 
deficient in spelling, and teachers are 
subsequently indicted for teaching in- 
competency. Actually, relatively few 
studies have been made concerning 
spelling at the high school level; and 
unfortunately, the few that have been 


1For reading and appraising this paper, the author 


is indebted to Dr. Russell I. Hammond, Professor of 
Educational Administration, and Supervisor of the 
Curriculum and Research Center, University of 


Wyoming 
*Please refer to Bibliography at end of article 
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Retooling the High School 
Spelling Program 








made are not positive. Harris made a 
study and found that the level of high 
school students’ spelling was ‘“remark- 
ably” low.’ 

-Other evidence on high school spelling 
deficiency may be cited. In 1952 the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York City asked employers the 
question: ‘From your observation, do 
you believe that high school recruits 
coming to you have received sufficient 
basic training and education in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar ?”’ 
Sixty-eight per cent answered “yes” for 
reading, 45 per cent for writing, 46 per 
cent for arithmetic, 28 per cent for 
grammar, but only 18 per cent for 
spelling.“ 

It is lamentable that our entering col- 
lege freshmen are so poorly prepared 
in English that approximately one 
fourth of them must be placed in non- 
credit remedial courses in composition 
to do work on the seventh- or eighth- 
grade level. It is even more lamentable 
that if all poor spellers were placed in 
remedial sections, the figure would run 
as high as 50 per cent.” In nine cases 
out of ten, writers note, the most glaring 
handicap or deficiency of entering col- 
lege freshmen is in spelling. 

In this connection we may note that 
the University of Illinois trustees de- 
cided some time ago that teaching high 
school English was not the University’s 
job. The trustees voted to discontinue a 
remedial course that had been provided 
for more than 20 years. Henceforth, 
all students will enter the regular fresh- 
man rhetoric courses, and those weak 
in the subject will have to do the work 
or fail.® It is altogether reasonable to 
assume that other colleges and univer- 
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sities will be taking similar action on 
their so-called remedial English courses. 


Little Constructive Criticism 

There are, of course, people who spell 
poorly, just as there are teachers who 
are “poor” teachers, doctors who are 
“poor” doctors, and businessmen who 
are “poor” businessmen. High school 
graduates apply for jobs in the business 
world, and the employer complains more 
frequently and bitterly about the em- 
ployee’s spelling than about any other 
aspect of his education. Even reading, 
which has certainly been the target of 
many bitter attacks, has not had the 
wholesale condemnation that teaching 
methods in spelling have received. But 
in perhaps no other area has there been 
so little constructive thinking as to how 
teaching methods might be improved. 
Perhaps the absence of constructive 
criticism explains why so little progress 
has been made in spelling methodology." 

Paradoxically enough, in the recent 
hubbub over “why Johnny can’t spell,” 
the older generation seems to be ab- 
solved, although in many cases their 
spelling is no better than that of the 
youngsters. However, it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to defend or criticize 
the spelling of the younger generation. 
Rather, it is to point out certain factors 
that teachers and administrators might 
consider in improving and administering 
a spelling program at the secondary 
level. 

1. Possession of adequate spelling 
ability, admittedly, is important in 
achieving success and happiness in our 
society and especially in that portion of 
it called the secondary school. Almost 
50 years ago several researchers noted 
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that spelling was declining in impor- 
tance. As they explained the situation, 
the decrease in prestige value resulted 
from the decline of letter writing, from 
greater freedom in means of communica- 
tion, and from the development of the 
postcard as a means of communication. 
Conceivably, the widespread criticism of 
the spelling situation is an indication 
that spelling ability is regaining in 
prestige value. To be sure, it is a posi- 
tive indication of a rebirth of interest in 
the importance of spelling and in spell- 
ing efficiency. 

2. For the high school or college stu- 
dent, as for the adult, spelling is a tool 
of written expression. Spelling is defi- 
nitely related to oral expression. First, 
the way the words are pronounced will 
affect one’s spelling habits; second, 
fluency in oral expression will affect the 
amount and kind of written work the 
student does. An example of the truth 
of these two statements is that of the 
high school boy who, alas and alack, 
referred in the mathematics class to 
the dismal point.’ Obviously, this boy 
is crippled in his oral and written 
expression. 


Greater Emphasis on Phonics 


3. Controversy about phonics con- 
tinues today as it has in the past. Con- 
siderable research is now available to 
indicate that training in auditory as 
well as visual perception is essential 
for success in spelling and reading. As- 
suredly, we need to place greater em- 
phasis on phonics not only in elementary 
school but also in high school language 
teaching. 

4. It has been repeatedly found that, 
once poor spelling habits are established 
in the formative years, a person seldom 
makes appreciable improvement during 
his college years, and rarely thereafter. 
Poor spellers in high school are the 
victims of careless habits long estab- 
lished. They become discouraged and 
are likely to have a defeatist attitude 
when they reach high school and even 
after they are in high school. Often this 
attitude is expressed in defiance, eva- 
siveness, or deliberate nonconformity.’ 
When this is the case, the teacher must 
start corrective work with the student’s 
attitudes rather than with drill in tech- 
niques for the improvement of spelling 
proper. 

5. In most high schools, spelling er- 
rors are pointed out to students, but 
little instruction is given. There is no 
reason for this default except that, tra- 
ditionally, spelling is considered an ele- 
mentary school subject. In view of the 
fact that boys and girls of today need 
to spell more words than their grand- 
mothers and grandfathers did, it is quite 
reasonable to teach spelling intensively 
in high school and to require a certain 
proficiency of each student, according 
to his own potential. 
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6. Since poor spelling may hamper 
the pursuit of happiness as well as the 
pursuit of knowledge, it behooves every 
teacher elementary, secondary, and 
college — to expend more time and en- 
ergy in aiding all students to become 
more effective spellers. This attitude 
toward combined responsibility might be 
expressed in these words, ‘Every teacher 
is a teacher of spelling, too.”” The com- 
partmentalized subject teaching which 
prevails in high schools has tended to 
restrict spelling instruction to English 
courses. To be sure, English teachers 
may be held responsible for teaching 
pupils methods of vocabulary building, 
spelling rules, and principles of word 
derivation, but this instruction will not 
carry over to the student’s writing in 
general unless the student’s other teach- 
ers also give attention to spelling and 
require accurately written papers. 

Each content subject has its own 
functional vocabulary; the teacher is 
the only one responsible for the teach- 
ing of that vocabulary. The chemistry 
teacher, for example, should recognize 
what a formidable burden learning sel- 
dom used words like osmosis and de- 
hydration can be, and devote some time 
to studying and spelling the necessary 
scientific terms. 


Need for Specialists 

7. The question arises, what shall we 
do with the student who does not re- 
spond to the regular treatment? This is 
where the specialist may take over. In 
medicine, we have long felt it necessary 
for the general practitioner to refer cases 
to the specialist — the ophthalmologist, 
the otolaryngologist, etc. It is time that 
we in education adopt the practice of 
referral more extensively. We have used 
the practice of referral in reading, we 
need to extend the practice to spelling. 
Such a remedial program is found in a 
few of our secondary schools today; 
doubtless, it will be found in more of 
our schools in the future. 

8. Secondary schools should be con- 
cerned with the identification and allevi- 
ation of the spelling problems of their 
pupils and should make provision for 
remedial spelling instruction throughout 
the high school course. In remedial read- 
ing classes, help in spelling is occasion- 
ally offered, but little instruction is 
offered beyond the seventh and eighth 
grades. I submit that a broader remedial 
reading program — one which gives at- 
tention to spelling as well as to reading 
—may help us “whip” the spelling 
problem. This is not a plea for a return 
to the days when spelling lessons re- 
quired 40 to 50 per cent of the school 
time, or when young people learned to 
read by spelling such outlandish words 
as incomprehensibleness. It is a plea to 
teach high school boys and girls to spell 
the words which college boards and 
businessmen expect them to spell. 


9. True, we have much to learn and 
much to do in organizing an efficient 
program in the light of information now 
at hand or possible to secure. However, 
we do know that efficiency in listening, 
reading, writing, and speaking may con- 
tribute to spelling efficiency. In fact, 
Dr. Gates of Columbia University men- 
tions possibilities of improving the 
teaching of spelling by procedures not 
fully utilized in either the separate sub- 
ject or the integrated arts program now 
in use.° One of the possibilities might 
easily be that of requiring the words 
used for developing effective spelling 
techniques to be used intensively and ex- 
tensively in writing — in social studies, 
mathematics, physical education, and 
other fields. In other words, we need to 
make provision for a more intensive 
writing program in the elementary 
school and especially in high school. 


Summary 


In conclusion, we should stop sticking 
our intellectual heads in the sand; we 
should stop rationalizing about the 
unselected high school population. We 
have at our disposal scientific knowledge 
not known to our predecessors and we 
have the theoretical and practical know- 
how to do a better job of teaching spell- 
ing. We need to carry on a crusade for 
spelling efficiency as we have for reading 
efficiency. We should realize the impor- 
tance of spelling as a tool of expression 
and as a tool to success; recognize the 
importance of phonics in the high school 
language program; acknowledge the re- 
sponsibility of each teacher — elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college-——in the 
spelling program; provide for a broader 
remedial language program; and set up 
a more intensive writing program, mak- 
ing spelling instruction an all-school, 
continuous concern —- from elementary 


school through high school and college. 
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A diagnostic survey of what caused the current teacher shortage . . . 


The 


Everyone knows, of course, that there 
is an alarming shortage of qualified 
teachers on all educational levels. In 
general, the two major causes of this 
condition are a sharp increase in the 
rate of population growth and the fact 
that a greater percentage of children are 
going to school and are staying there 
longer. Since the birth rate continues 
to rise, and since the impact of the baby 
crop has by no means as yet been fully 
felt in the schools, the problem of the 
teacher shortage is likely to become 
more acute in the future. In a state like 
California where we have all of the 
national trends mentioned, plus a tre- 
mendous influx of families from else- 
where, the difficulties are even more 
aggravated. 

To keep the problem in perspective, 
it must be recognized that not all of it 
is an educational problem. Certainly, 
this is true of the population increase 
and the factors that have led to it. It 
is also true that the teacher shortage 
is but a part of a general shortage of 
skilled man power, especially of en- 
gineers and technicians, that has been 
recognized by all business management 
because of the day-to-day evidences of 
that shortage which business and _ in- 
dustry experience in their shops, plants, 
and stores. 

It seems reasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that those of us who are interested 
in the operation of our schools cannot 
expect a final or complete solution to 
be found by approaching the problem 
only from an educational point of view. 
This does not mean that we should not 
do all within our power to look at it 
as school people, and to make whatever 
adjustments or improvements or cor- 
rections are possible within the educa- 
tional framework. Indeed, this is the 
very least that we must do if we are to 
fulfill the obligations that we have as- 
sumed in accepting responsibility in one 

*Taken from an address to the San Francisco 


Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, San Francisco State 
College, March 3, 1956 
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capacity or another for the satisfactory 
functioning of the schools. 


Misleading Theories 

I am convinced that some of the 
answers that are being given in the 
many publications and pronouncements 
that come at us all in a seemingly end- 
less stream, are superficial and mis- 
leading. 

Perhaps the most persistent of these 
is the thesis that more money for edu- 
cation is all that is necessary. As one 
writer recently put it, money is “the 
heart, the core, and the root” of the 
difficulties in which the schools find 
themselves. According to this concept, 
if the people who run the schools could 
only get their hands on a lot more 
money, the clouds would roll away and 
the educational sun would shine again 
even brighter than before. If the local 
taxpayer is beset with the rising pres- 
sures of an increasing property tax rate, 
get more money from the states. If the 
states find difficulty in supporting the 
schools in the manner to which the edu- 
cators believe they should become ac- 
customed, let the Federal Government 
take over financial responsibility. So 
goes the refrain, in an_ increasing 
crescendo. 

Now, I would be the last to say that 
the schools have all the money they 
need to do the best job of which they 
are capable. But then neither does any 
other branch of government, nor any 
business, nor any individual. Life con- 
stantly presents us with the necessity 
for trimming our sails. And it is prob- 
ably a good thing that it does, because 
this keeps all of us from confusing what 
we want with what we need. 

When we consider the sharply rising 
cost of educating our children and the 
tremendous competition for the tax dol- 
lar that results from similarly rising 
costs of all governmental services, we 
must conclude as realists that it is at 
best extremely doubtful if we can ex- 
pect the total educational budget to 
increase at a rate more rapid than has 
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been the case over the past 25 or 50 
years. This is not a counsel of despair. 
It means that more money should and 
will be devoted to education year by 
year, so that larger costs can be met 
and an expanded program financed. But 
it also means that no flood of dollars 
is going to wash away all our educa- 
tional problems, or do away with the 
necessity for careful spending, conserv- 
ative planning, and perhaps a little 
more of personal effort and plain hard 
work on the part of all of us — at least 
in proportion to the larger difficulties 
that we face. 


The Career of Teaching 


A discussion of money for schools 
must inevitably lead to a discussion of 
teacher salaries which (along with the 
cost of retirement and fringe benefits) 
comprise the major part of all school 
budgets. I should prefer, however, to 
talk about salaries as part of a larger 
question that to me is an important 
factor in contributing to the teacher 
shortage. This is the question of how 
attractive teaching is as a career. Quite 
clearly, the answer is not to be found 
in monetary compensation alone; al- 
though no one can deny that adequate 
compensation dollar-wise is not only a 
sine qua non of teacher recruitment, but 
a community obligation of first rank. 

In all the reports and studies I have 
seen — and I’ve seen a good many — 
on why young people become teachers 
or why teachers leave the profession, 
by far the most frequent reasons given 
are those that relate to the attraction 
for the individual of the teaching proc- 
ess, or (conversely) the preference of 
the individual for doing some other kind 
of work or undertaking some other type 
of responsibility. That is to say, Mary 
wants to become a teacher because she 
wants to teach; John plans to do some- 
thing else because he has another voca- 
tional interest and does not regard 
himself as particularly suited for teach- 
ing; Miss Jones is resigning her posi- 
tion because she intends to get married 
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and raise a family. In this respect, 
teaching is no different from any other 
career. It would be a sorry group of 
people who man our schools, or sit as 
judges in our courts, or treat us in the 
hospitals, if the larger percentage of 
them were there because they had de- 
cided that that particular occupation 
would return more worldly benefits to 
them than any other. 


Are Teachers Happy? 

For myself there is no higher satis- 
faction than to feel oneself a part of 
the important business of leading out 
(educating, if you will) the spirit and 
mind of our youth into the light of 
knowledge and understanding. For this 
reason, I find it difficult to understand 
why most of the disparagement that I 
hear concerning teaching as a career or 
profession comes from the teachers. One 
of the greatest obstacles to the recruit- 
ment of young men and women for 
education is the negative attitude for 
teaching expressed, unfortunately not 
infrequently, by many teachers. I am 
told by professional educators who 
should know and who have said so in 
your own professional publications that 
teachers actually discourage students 
from preparing for teaching, and that 
many teachers “make a profound nega- 
tive impression’”’ on prospective re- 
cruitees. 

Naturally, I have no personal knowl- 
edge of this. But in the eight years 
that I have been sitting on the San 
Francisco board of education, I have 
heard much disparagement of teaching, 
and of conditions in what I honestly 
believe to be one of the most favorably 
situated educational systems, so far as 
working conditions and compensation 
are concerned, in the entire United 
States. And I may tell you, if you have 
not already guessed it, that this dis- 
paragement comes from professional 
educators who profess to speak on 
behalf of thousands of teachers. 

For some reason that I have never 
been able to fully comprehend, it seems 
that most every problem presented to 
the board of education which affects 
the perquisites or working conditions of 
teachers must be resolved in the way 
advocated by the representatives of 
teacher groups, or else the solution will 
be undemocratic and almost certainly 
will destroy the morale of the entire 
teaching staff. This has led me to be- 
lieve that there is, among lay and pro- 
fessional groups concerned with public 
education, less than the normal amount 
of give and take that one should expect 
to encounter. And I will venture to 
suggest that the greater part of the 
rigidity is on the professional side. 
There has been more than enough of 
attempts to set teacher group against 
teacher group; teachers against adminis- 
trators: and both against lay board of 
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education members. Only a week or two 
ago I received a publication issued by 
a local teachers’ organization which 
devoted a whole page to what is fra- 
ternally referred to as “the pattern of 
harassment of teachers by school ad- 
ministrators.”’ 

Moreover, and more importantly, this 
attitude has a tendency to convince the 
public that the teachers are a most 
unhappy lot; and it may even convince 
some of the more impressionable in their 
own ranks that they ought to be un- 
happy even if they are not. Personally, 
I don’t believe for a moment that this 
is the case. Individually, I find the 
members of the teaching profession nor- 
mal human beings with better than 
average education, enjoyable to be with 
and stimulating to talk with. How un- 
fortunate it is that too many of those 
who speak for them in public deliber- 
ately try to create an opposite im- 
pression. 


Teacher Salaries 

Let’s look at salaries. To say that 
teacher salaries are far too low is merely 
the statement of a truism. But care 
must be taken to avoid misrepresenta- 
tion in making comparisons. For exam- 
ple, in a recent article that appeared 
in a San Francisco newspaper it is 
said: “A stenographer’s pay will dwarf 
the teacher’s salary from the very be- 
ginning.” This is certainly not true in 
San Francisco. In the legal profession, 
to use an example with which I am 
personally familiar, where the demands 
upon a secretary are severe both in 
effort and competence required, there 
are mighty few who can compare their 
remuneration with that of the average 
teacher in our public schools; and this, 
without taking into account either 
tenure of position or retirement benefits 
which the teachers have but the secre- 
taries do not. 

But, you say, some comparisons are 
odious; and one should rather compare 
the teacher’s compensation with the in- 
come of the lawyer rather than with 
his secretary’s. This is a difficult com- 
parison, because the lawyer (generally) 
gets no salary, has no tenure of position, 
no retirement rights, and no fringe bene- 
fits. According to figures recently pub- 
lished by NEA, the average annual 
income of nonsalaried lawyers in 1951 
was $8,730. Only a very few earn the 
high salaries that bring the average to 
this figure. All things considered, I am 
not at all sure that the average San 
Francisco teacher would want to trade 
positions with the average lawyer. 

We know also that California teacher 
salaries are probably the highest in the 
nation; and that in any comparison 
based upon reasonable similarity of con- 
ditions, San Francisco is at the top in 
California. As far as I am concerned, 
this is as it should be; and I believe 


the people of San Francisco want it to 
stay that way. On the other hand, in 
fixing salaries it is the duty of the board 
of education to consider the interests 
and needs of the taxpayer as well as 
those of the teacher. 


The Lowest Common Denominator 

One of the things that tend to keep 
teacher salaries low almost everywhere 
is the fact that the teachers themselves 
imsist upon reducing their standing 
salary-wise to the lowest common de- 
nominator. Grant that a truly outstand- 
ing teacher is worth $10,000 a vear or 
$12,000 a year, teachers prevent that 
teacher from receiving what he is worth 
because they will not permit him to be 
paid more than the compensation re- 
ceived by every other teacher in the 
system. I concur wholeheartedly with 
the statement put forward recently by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation that the present teacher salary 
structure has serious weaknesses, and 
that one of the foremost of these is: 

“Promotion is not based on perform- 
ance. Differences in ability are ignored: 
the best and the mediocre move up 
the salary ladder together on the basis 
of time served and credits accumulated.” 

Here is something the profession can 
do something about. For at least a 
decade to my knowledge teachers have 
given the idea lip service, but nothing 
more. They complain that the ablest 
young people do not become teachers. 
But is it not clear that these are the 
very people who would be expected to 
seek the field in which they expect their 
superior talents to be appropriately re- 
warded? Bear in mind that no lay 
group can develop a merit salary plan 
and make it work in education. Teach- 
ers themselves will have to do the job, 
if it is to be done at all. If it is not done, 
the teachers’ salary scale will continue 
to reflect this fact. And the attraction 
of their profession will not be enhanced 
to the extent that it should be and 
can be. 

Is it true, as President Pusey of 
Harvard said to the Commonwealth 
Club a short time ago that “the kind 
of teachers we received as a legacy 
from the nineteenth century — the man 
or woman interested in the whole of 
creation and who could make science 
(or any other subject) an exciting ad- 
venture to the 11- or 12-year-old 
youngster — are not reproducing them- 
selves”? Is it true, as a teacher said 
at a board of education meeting re- 
cently, that the younger teachers are 
inferior to those of 20 years ago? Per- 
sonally I doubt it from the contacts I 
have had with some of the younger 
men and women in our public schools. 
I consider them a splendid group of 
youngsters. But to the extent it is true, 
at least some of the responsibility rests 
on present teachers’ shoulders. 
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There has been too much emphasis 
on security and tenure. It seems to have 
become accepted by the profession that 
if some tenure is good, more tenure is 
necessarily better. Most people know 
there is no such thing as luck; but it is 
hard to find anyone who doesn’t believe 
in it. So with tenure. Most people know 
that security is an illusion; yet the pro- 
fession of education has bought a one- 
way ticket to the never-never land in 
which absolute job security is joined 
with maximum compensation. 


Tenure — A Necessary Evil 

I suggest that tenure is only a neces- 
sary evil — not a positive good. It was 
adopted to protect the schools and the 
children from politically motivated 
meddling with teaching jobs, not to 
protect the teacher from answering for 
his misdeeds or incompetencies. Tenure 
in California in general, and in San 
Francisco in particular, has gone too 
far for its own good—for teacher’s 
own good. When it becomes so difficult 
to dismiss a teacher or an administrator 
that superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation prefer to overlook deficiencies 
rather than to try and remedy them, 
the time has arrived to do something 
about it. Whose corner will teachers’ 
groups be in, when the bell rings for 
the second round? Jobs for all at any 
price, and the public be damned; or 
job security as a working tool for a 
better public school system? The result 
will have a considerable effect in the 
long run on the pulling power of the 
teaching profession on the kind of men 
and women we need to man tomorrow’s 
classrooms. Protection of the incompe- 
tent and the lazy can only hurt the 
tremendously more numerous men and 
women of ability and sincerity. 

The blight on the teacher crop, to 
be sure, is partly the fault of all of us. 
Certainly, the cure it not wholly one 
group’s responsibility; but together we 
can do much to accomplish it. I am 
confident that we will accomplish it as 
effectively and rapidly as conditions 
beyond our control as lay or profes- 
sional educators will permit. 

Without the public schools there 
could be no America. Without the con- 
secrated service of the men and women 
in the classrooms, there could be no 
public school system worthy of the 
name. I do not hold with those who 
criticize the job that our schools are 
doing. In the face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, a generation of 
young people has been and is being 
produced who, I am convinced, will be 
well able to play their part in building 
a better America and a more stable 
world. 

No human institution can attain per- 
fection, because the striving spirit in 
the soul of man will never permit him 
to rest on his oars. 
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Administrative Problems of Self- 
Contained, Primary Schools 


NORVEL L. SMITH 


Co-ordinator, Research and Schoolhousing 
Office of the County Superintendent of Schools 
Alameda County, Calif. 


Administrators considering the building 
of self-contained primary schools should 
be aware of the operational problems con- 
nected with them. One of the purposes of 
a study recently conducted in the San 
Francisco Bay Area! was to provide ad- 
ministrators with information of this sort. 
Data were gathered from interviews of 
seven principals of nine primary schools, 
from interviews of recreation and urban 
planning department personnel, from teach- 
er interviews and questionnaires, from 
parent questionnaires, and from interviews 
of district administrative personnel. 

Six administrative problem areas peculiar 
to the operation of this type of unit em- 
erged from the data collected: 


Lack of Full-Time Administrator 

This situation was brought about by the 
fact that most of these schools (eight out 
of nine) were too small enrollment-wise 
to justify the assignment of a full-time 
principal. Most of the literature pertaining 
to this type of unit recognizes the fact 
that a primary school with an enrollment 
within the recommended 150-200 pupil 
range is unable to have a full-time principal 
under present administrative arrangements, 
due to the very high per-pupil cost in- 
volved. The eight units ranged in enroll- 
ment from 99 to 177 youngsters, with the 
average school having 170 pupils in grades 
from kindergarten through third. The ninth 
unit had 350 youngsters enrolled and had 
a full-time principal. As a result, principals 
of the eight schools had administrative 
responsibilities other than their primary 
schools. Four of them administered neigh- 
boring elementary schools where they spent 
most of their time. The other two prin- 
cipals each had two primary schools to 
administer. In six of these eight primary 
units there were head teachers. 

Most of the principals expressed only 
mild concern over the two major problems 
of decreased availability for parent con- 
ferences and insufficient time to adequately 
supervise teachers. However, from the pa- 





1$mith, Norvel L., “The Self-Contained Primary 
Unit,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of California, Berkeley, 1956, 185 pp 


rental point of view the conference problem 
was a serious one. Twelve out of the 101 
parents responding to a questionnaire in- 
dicated that they had had difficulty in con- 
tacting the principal of their youngsters’ 
school. Some parents found it necessary to 
make a mental note of the days, mornings, 
or afternoons when the principal would be 
in a certain school, which proved to be 
both an inconvenience and an irritant to 
some of them. 

Another administrative problem which 
emerged was that of having more than 
one PTA to work with. One of the prin- 
cipals reported a single combined PTA for 
both her K-6 school and her primary 
school. Two others were fortunate enough 
to have one parent group meet in the 
afternoon and one in the evening. However, 
the three remaining principals reported 
that both of their parent groups met at 
night, separately, thereby necessitating 
twice as many nights out per month for 
the principals. One principal who admin- 
istered two primary units reportedly de- 
voted 17 nights the previous month to 
school-connected business. 


Control of School Traffic 
This problem was brought about by the 
fact that a state regulation in California 
prohibits youngsters below the fifth grade 
from becoming members of school safety 
patrols. This means that schools serving 
only kindergarten and primary grade young- 
sters must rely entirely upon adult super- 
vision of street crossings before and after 
school hours. Some schools met this prob- 
lem by hiring adult crossing guards or 
special policemen. Others relied on teachers, 
custodians, and parent volunteers. Three of 
the seven principals did not think that 
this was a serious problem, but all of the 
principals recognized it as a problem. 
Almost all parents contacted felt that 
the closeness of the primary school to their 
homes made them feel secure about letting 
their youngsters walk to school alone or 
with another youngster. However, over 
one fourth of them did not think that 
traffic safety arrangements at their young- 
sters’ schools were adequate. 










































Two of the “neighborhood,” self-contained primary schools discussed by Dr. Smith in his article are 


the (left) Hillcrest primary school of Oakland, Calif., and the (right) Ortega primary school of San Francisco, 
Calif. These schools are typical of those which Dr. Smith’s survey found had in many cases administrative 


Teacher Supervision of Youngsters 

In addition to having to supervise young- 
sters coming to and from school, the teach- 
ers in the units studied found that they 
had to accept an additional supervisory 
duty prior to the beginning of school in 
the morning, and during the lunch hour 
These supervisory obligations are probably 
similar to those assigned teachers in the 
typical elementary school. However, in 
small schools such as these, with few 
teachers among whom to rotate the duties, 
the problem becomes more intense. In three 
of the primary schools studied, each having 
five or less classrooms, teachers had to take 
turns coming to school 50 to 60 minutes 
before classes started in order to supervise 
the great number of youngsters who regu- 
larly came to school early to play in the 
schoolyard. In all three instances this extra 
duty was being performed at administrative 
request. Perhaps this problem may be 
solved by keeping the play yard gates closed 
until 15 or 20 minutes before classes begin 
in order that parents may not “unload” 
their youngsters so early in the day. 

Noontime supervision of youngsters 
however, presented a problem which may 
not be solved by simply keeping the gates 
closed. In most of the schools between 
one third and one half of the youngsters 
enrolled stayed at school for lunch, even 
though all of them lived only a short dis- 
tance from the school. Since these schools 
for the most part did not have lunchrooms 
or cafeterias (discussed in detail in a later 
section), classrooms had to be used for 
eating purposes, with only one teacher 
supervising two classes in one room. With 
four or five teachers involved, this meant 
that teachers were barely able to grab a 
sandwich in between the supervision of 
lunch in the classrooms and the supervision 
of yard play after lunch was eaten. This 
was one of the most serious administra- 
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difficulties and common operational problems. 


tive problems encountered in the schools 
studied. 


Facilities for Eating Lunch 

In keeping with the prescriptions of most 
of the literature, only three of the nine 
units studied had a regularly designed eat- 
ing place for youngsters. These three had 
cafetoriums, with adjacent kitchens. How- 
ever, these areas were being used for 
rhythms and indoor play only, not for 
eating. 

The remaining six schools had no special 
facilities whatsoever. Adherence to the 
“self-contained” classroom idea in design- 
ing these units had eliminated consideration 
of a separate room for serving lunch. Each 
classroom was thought to be a complete 
learning laboratory. However, most teach- 
ers expressed a need for some sort of 
multi-use room that would serve as a 
lunchroom. The necessity of eating in class- 
rooms, at regular desks or on floors, was 
neither pleasing to teachers nor convenient 
for youngsters. The factors determining 
the nonuse of existing lunchroom facilities 
were never arrived at. 


Recreational Use of Facilities 

Only two of the nine primary school 
sites studied were large enough to serve the 
over-all recreational needs of the elemen- 
tary youth of their neighborhoods, despite 
the fact that in five of the nine neighbor- 
hoods involved, the primary school sites 
were the only recreational facilities avail- 
able. In addition to smallness, the play 
facilities and apparatus of the units, being 
designed for small children, were of limited 
usefulness for after school hours, except 
perhaps, as “tot lots.” Despite these fac- 
tors, five of the nine sites were being used 
regularly for after-school recreation. The 
other four were closed after school hours 
and during the summer months. 





Recreation department and urban plan- 
ning staff members generally felt that pos- 
sible recreational use should be considered 
when school sites are being selected. In 
almost no instances had recreational de- 
partments been informed or consulted re- 
garding the location of the primary school 
sites. If the concept of multiple use of 
school sites is adhered to, primary sites 
should, perhaps, be sought that meet a 
predetermined standard of size. Certainly 
the presence or lack of other recreational 
facilities in the neighborhood should be 
considered 


Cost Comparisons 

Square footage costs of these units were 
found to be approximately $3 higher than 
the costs of full elementary schools built 
at the same time. Per pupil costs were, of 
course, considerably higher in the primary 
schools. However, taking into consideration 
the greater amount of proportional built-in 
equipment in the primary units as com- 
pared with regular elementary schoo!s with 
primary and intermediate grade classrooms, 
and recognizing the fact that most of the 
primary schools had large, institutional en- 
trances, lobbies, and other features which 
can be better spread over the cost of a 
large building, the differences in cost are 
understandable 


Summary 

Self-contained primary schools present 
many administrative problems unique to 
this type of unit. Some of them, e.g., traffic 
control and morning and noontime super- 
vision, may, perhaps, be solved through 
the involvement of parents. Solutions for 
others may emerge from the experience of 
operating these units over a period of years 
In either event, effective administrative 
leadership and imagination will have to be 
exercised 
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In view of the growing enormity of 
our school building programs, I am 
quite sure that everyone is very anxious 
to have excellent school plants for all 
our children. But I am also sure that 
those who must ultimately pay the bill 
are going to accuse all of us of some 
wasteful spending; and there can be 
no doubt that dollars wisely saved on 
building programs can be put to good 
use for other essential items of educa- 
tional service. 

Surely it is still appropriate to ask a 
few questions and make a few sugges- 
tions regarding economy in these school 
plant programs. 


True Economy and False Economy 

The first and most essential requisite 
for economy in a school plant program 
is the will to save money — a sincere 
desire to get as much value as possible 
for every dollar spent. It is regretfully 
true that it often seems that no one 
really wants to save money today, espe- 
cially if it is public money instead of 
the spender’s own. 

Assuming, however, that the will to 
save exists, we find that, in any deter- 
mination of facilities needed and of 
the means of stretching the school build- 
ing dollar, two basic considerations are 
applicable. 

1. First, any realistic consideration 
of educational costs must give full 
recognition to the fact that penurious 
spending, especially on school plants, 
is quite likely to be false economy. On 
the other hand, the acquisition of high- 
priced facilities is sometimes true 


*Taken from an address given at the School Con 
iction Forum, Harrisburg, Pa., May 17, 195 
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Economies, True and False, in 


School Plant Planning’ 


Dr. Ackley defines true economy in school construction, and offers 
a brief checklist of “best values” for school plant planners . . . 


economy. In other words, low cost is 
not always true economy just as surely 
as high cost is not always false econ- 
omy. These facts often become espe- 
cially significant when maintenance 
costs and need of replacements are 
thought of as well as the initial cost 
of construction. 

2. The second basic consideration in 
searching for means of stretching the 
school building dollar is the fact that 
we should not be taken in by any slick 
talker’s assurance that he can cut 
school building costs 50 per cent, 25 
per cent, or some similar large cut at 
one fell swoop. It simply cannot be 
done that way if we are to obtain 
suitable school plants. 

We must face the fact that the 
economy must come through many 
small savings on the numerous items 
of cost rather than through one big, 
over-all scheme. Face also the fact that 
there are short-range savings and long- 
range savings; and some short-range 
savings may prove to be very costly 
in the long run. 

These two basic considerations point 
up the desirability of discussing briefly 
three sets of criteria, namely: (1) cri- 
teria for determining the characteristics 
of (and perhaps peculiar to) the com- 
munity to be served; (2) criteria for 
determining the amount and nature of 
need; and (3) criteria pertaining to 
design and construction details. We 
shall discuss each of these three topics 
briefly. 


Area to Be Served 
There is a wide range of differences 
in school districts. Many of them are 


CLARENCE E. ACKLEY 
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Specialists in Educational Surveys 
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very poor (some having less than 
$100,000 of market value per teaching 
unit, about $4,000 per pupil); but it is 
also true that a few of them are rela- 
tively wealthy (some of them having 
a market valuation of more than $825,- 
000 per teaching unit, about $31,000 per 
pupil). Some of them are very densely 
populated; but others are very sparsely 
populated. Some of them have popula- 
tions which are increasing at spectacu- 
lar rates, but there are several others 
in which the population is unmistakably 
growing smaller. 

a) Community Characteristics. In 
view of these wide ranges of difference 
in the characteristics of different areas 
it should be apparent that, no matter 
how beautiful, how substantial, how 
elaborately equipped and how low in 
cost a school plant may be, it was not 
built with true economy if it is not 
appropriate to the needs of the area it 
is to serve. It just does not make good 
sense to transplant a California or a 
Florida or a Texas school plant to a 
Pennsylvania environment and climate 
unless you are extremely careful to 
make all the necessary alterations; and 
when you have done that you are 
probably going to find that it has 
ceased to be a California, Florida, or 
Texas building. Likewise it may hap- 
pen that a building admirably fitted to 
the needs of one Pennsylvania com- 
munity is a complete misfit in some 
other Pennsylvania community. 

Let us take just two illustrations: 
(1) it is certainly foolish to design a 
“progressive education” type of layout 
for a community that “simply hates” 
progressive education and has no inten- 
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tion of practicing it; (2) it is equally 
foolish to erect a building with separate 
entrances directly from the grounds 
for each room if these entrances are 
from a steep grassy terrace, a muddy 
unsurfaced area of the grounds or from 
any other type of area which makes 
this entrance not actually usable. 

6) Adequate Pupil Population. It 
has come to be almost an axiom with 
those who work on school district re- 
organization that the minimum size of 
of a school district should never be less 
than an area having a minimum of 1600 
pupils, and that the minimum size of 
a high school should be one that serves 
at least 300 pupils. The educational 
statesmen in every state are cognizant 
of the limitations of school districts 
which are too small. Therefore, most of 
the states are earnestly trying to do 
something about it. That is why during 
the ten-year period 1944 to 1954 the 
total number of school districts in the 
United States was reduced from 112,000 
to 63,000. 

However, as late as 1954 there were 
in the United States: 

11,000 districts with no schools of 
their own 

31,000 districts with fewer than 50 
pupils each 

12,000 districts with only 50 to 300 
pupils each, and only 

9,000 districts with 300 or more 
pupils each. 

The state of Pennsylvania still has 
more than 1400 districts of fewer than 
300 pupils each. To be sure, the edu- 
cational program and the educational 
facilities of these 1400 districts have 
been greatly improved through joint 
agreements involving most of them; but 
we still have a long way to go— both 
in the conversion of jointures to a 
better type of administrative unit and 
in creating more logical groupings of 
those pupils for whom our buildings are 
being erected. 

To be sure, in a few instances, it 
will be simply impossible, or highly 
impracticable, to transform some of 
these anemic little high schools into 
more adequate ones. But it is equally 
certain that there are some eminently 
desirable things that simply cannot be 
had at any price in a high school of 
insufficient enrollment. 

Whenever approval is given to a 
building project which is designed to 
serve an administrative unit of fewer 
than 1600 pupils (1600 in the adminis- 
trative unit, not necessarily 1600 in the 
particular school involved) there is 
strong probability that this project may 
delay the time when, or complicate 
the problem of, sound and efficient dis- 
trict organization in that area. 


Amount and Nature of the Need 


a) Existing Facilities. No school 
plant program can be economically con- 
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For True Economies, Study — 
a 





1. Corridors may serve secondary purposes other than as traffic lanes, 
such as clothes storage. Corridors might also be too long and might 
be double-loaded for greater economy; 


2. Multi-purpose rooms in the small elementary school may satisfac- 
torily combine the functions of a small cafeteria and a small auditorium. 
In a large high school, the room may effectively serve as an area for 
forensics, play rehearsals, choral practice and audio-visual instruction; 


3. An attractive, durable exterior can be gained without using 
“intricate patterns and costly materials.” 
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ceived without first determining with 
great care the adequacy or inadequacy 
of existing facilities. This does not 
necessarily mean that all existing build- 
ings should be kept in use. In fact, it 
will often be very poor economy to 
remodel, refurbish or keep on repairing, 
maintaining and using some of the 
existing buildings. But decisions on this 
problem should be based on sound judg- 
ment and not merely on whim. 

At a time when new school buildings 
are springing up everywhere like mush- 
rooms (and often looking like mush- 
rooms) school officials and their archi- 
tects and consultants are not always 
realistic in their consideration of what 
use can best be made of existing 
facilities. 

For example, if a structurally sound 
and reasonably attractive barn is now 
standing on your newly acquired site, 
may it not be wise to consider the 
desirability of converting it into a part 
of the farm shop planning instead of 
demolishing it and then building a large 
shop and shop storage area as an in- 
tegral part of the new high school? 

Likewise, if one of the old school 
buildings is to be abandoned as a class- 
room center, may it not be wise to 
consider the desirability and feasibility 
of placing the administrative headquar- 
ters of the school district (the offices 
of the board of school directors, the 
superintendent or supervising principal, 
and all the general supervisory staff) 
in the old building instead of in elabor- 
ate headquarters in the new high 
school? To be sure, if this is done, defi- 
nite and attractive remodeling should 
be made; but there are numerous in- 
stances in which this has been done. 

Then, too, without going into detail 
at this point, I want to allege that many 
of the classrooms which are _ being 
abandoned could, at small cost, be put 
into attractive and thoroughly adequate 
condition; and I want also to allege 
that some of the new buildings are go- 
ing to be found to be much larger than 
necessary when a few short years have 
rolled around. 


To avoid these misuses of building 
funds there is need of careful pre- 
planning including: (a) a careful 


analysis of population trends (6) an 
enrollment projection realistically and 
scientifically developed and then re- 
vised year-by-year instead of wild guess- 
ing as to what the future enrollment 
will be, and (c) an evaluation of all 
the existing facilities with the aid of 
architects, engineers, and other experts 
where doubts exist. 


b) Site Selection. No single step 


in school plant planning has greater 
long-range significance than site selec- 
tion. The location, size, and prevailing 
features of the site will control for 40 
years or more the size, type, structural 
additions and ex- 


characteristics, and 
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pansions of the school plant for which 
it is chosen. There are three main 
categories of items to be considered in 
the selection, namely: (1) geographic 
requirements, (2) size and shape re- 
quirements, and (3) the physical 
features. 


Guides for Best Values 


Obviously space limitations make it 
impossible to present in detail any large 
number of items and methods for ob- 
taining true instead of false economy 
in school plant planning, but I believe 
it will be helpful to present a sort of 
check list to focus attention on several 
matters which merit careful deliberation 
by all school plant planners. Here, then, 
is such a check list, presented under 
two headings: (a) guiding your guide, 
and (6) item-by-item evaluations. 

a) To what extent are you guiding 
your guide? In other words, have you 
collected and sifted the best suggestions 
that your professional staff and the lay 
leaders participating in your planning 
have developed? And have you laid the 
best and most practicable of these sug- 
gestions before your architect? 

No difference how good your archi- 
tect may be, do not rely on him to 
initiate all the suggestions; and like- 
wise do not feel that you must accept 
all his suggestions without challenge. 

b) Among the specific items which 
should receive your studied attention 
include the following: 

1. Floor Area. To what extent can you 
reduce the square-footage without impair- 
ing efficient instruction? Remember that 
the present trend is toward larger rooms, 
but be sure you know why and how much 
larger than 20 sq. ft., 25 sq. ft., or 30 sq. 
ft. per pupil may be desirable. These extra 
square feet cost lots of money. 

2. Corridor Space. Are the vestibules 
in the form of extra space outside the 
building (and therefore of very limited 
use) or inside the corridor? Are the corri- 
dors too long? Are single-loaded corridors 
used where double-loaded corridors could 
be used much more economically? Are the 
corridors of minimum width consistent with 
safety and pupil traffic requirements? To 
what extent are the corridors usable for 
purposes other than traffic lanes? 

3. Use of Outdoors. Have you ex- 
hausted the possibilities (subject to cli- 
matic conditions) of using outside areas 
for some instructional activities? (Play 
areas adjacent to kindergarten; outdoor 
dining area near homemaking suite; out- 
door art plaza near art rooms; outdoor 
physical education areas, etc.) 

4. Multipurpose Rooms. No room can 
be designed for three or four purposes 
that will serve each of these purposes as 
satisfactorily as a room designed for one 
purpose only. However, a small elemen- 
tary school may be able to combine very 
satisfactorily the functions of a small 
cafeteria and a small auditorium (as a 
cafetorium). In a large high school a multi- 
purpose room may effectively serve as a 
room for forensics, play rehearsals, choral 










practice, and audio-visual instruction. The 
important thing to consider always is: will 
the space made available by the multi- 
purpose room justify its cost by reducing 
the amount of classroom, gymnasium, au- 
ditorium or other space that would other- 
wise have to be provided? 

5. Ceiling Heights. Seek good reasons 
when it is suggested that ceiling heights 
exceed 18 feet for auditoriums, 12 feet for 
cafeterias, and 10% feet for classrcoms. 

6. Number of Stories. The economy 
here will depend largely on the size and 
contour of the site. The four reasons com- 
monly advanced as favoring single-story 
buildings on large and relatively level sites 
are: (a) elimination of costly and space- 
consuming stairways, (b) lighter and less 
expensive fire-resistive construction, (c) 
more flexibility in layout and in meeting 
area requirements, and (d) usually, fewer 
toilet and other sanitary facilities required 

7. Perimeter. Both construction and 
heating costs can be reduced by shortening 
the perimeter. To accomplish this shorten- 
ing, avoid, as far as possible, long, narrow 
layouts and unnecessary jogs and corners. 

8. Flexibility. A building with low in- 
itial cost of construction may, within a 
few years, prove to be a high-cost building 
because not sufficiently flexible to be modi- 
fied for altered usage when it becomes 
necessary or desirable to use various rooms 
or areas for purposes other than the use 
originally contemplated. 

9. Cut the Heating Bill. Provides zone 
temperature controls instead of relying 
only on classroom controls. (E.g., zone 
the auditorium so that rooms do not need 
to be heated when only the auditorium is 
in use; same for gymnasium; same for 
week-end use of offices. Make possible 
maintenance of lower temperatures in shops 
than in classrooms, etc.) Require defense 
for any proposal to place the heating piaiii 
far away from center of building. Note 
whether adequate provision is being made 
for preventing admittance of too much 
cold air at entrances. (Consider storm 
doors or vestibules in such cases.) It is 
not so much a matter of expense as a mat- 
ter of comfort to make sure also that the 
fenestration and other daylighting does not 
create too great heat on sunny spring and 
autumn days. 

10. Guard Against Excessive Plumbing 
Costs. Whenever feasible use common 
stacks of plumbing for two or more toilet 
rooms. Locate a battery of toilets near 
the auditorium and another near the 
gymnasium to make duplication of public 
and pupil toilets unnecessary, as far as 
practicable. 

11. Not Too Much Ornamentation. 
A good architect today can create many 
pleasing effects without using intricate pat- 
terns and costly materials. 

12. Make Bidding Easy. Let your 
architect know that you realize the value 
of attractive, well-edited, well-indexed, and 
well-written specifications that are com- 
plete and exact. Such specifications elicit 
better bids. 

This is far from being a complete or 
exhaustive list of items on which true 
economy may be attained through wise 
discretion, or false economy may result 
from hasty or ill-considered choices. 
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A Pictorial Review — 


Citizenship Education 


in the Utica Schools 


In 1955, the Adult Education Association 
estimated that more than three million 
persons participated in adult education 
courses in 6000 local school districts 
throughout the United States. While this 
figure represents only a small part of the 
total scope of adult educational programs 
the fact that about one third of the school 





A teacher-principal 
(above, left) confers with 
a student in the Utica 
evening citizenship class, 
while (left) an English 
teacher lectures his class 
in the intricacies of the 





English language. 
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A teacher-principal of one of the 
two schools in Utica being 

used for citizenship courses 
demonstrates principles of Civics 
for a trio of her foreign-born 
students, who include a man 
from Italy, and women from 
Russia and Germany. 





: districts enrolling more than 150 children 
3 each have adult classes indicates the 
a growing importance of this form of learn- 
ing to the local school board and their 
idministrators 
: While most of the courses offered impart 
skills in such areas as ceramics, child care 
iirplane mechanics, as well as the entire 
gamut of cultural subjects, no class is more 
important and is taken more seriously by 
its participants than the citizenship courses 
Especially in larger urban communities 
where the influx of immigrants is heaviest A war groom (above) from 
many Americanization classes are filled with Italy came to this country in 
enthusiastic students 1953; and the Hungarian 
woman (left) is working 
The Utica Program anxiously for the day she 
Last year in Utica, N. Y., alone, some will become an American 
230 men and women, determined to become citizen. The six Ukrainians 
American citizens, studied diligently three (below) don’t seem to mind 
nights a week from October to March in being crowded into children’s 
two of the community's schools desks if it will lessen the 
Ranging in occupation from laborers to time until naturalization. 
doctors and priests. In tormer residence 
from Ukrania and Germany to Italy and 
Syria in age trom 16 to 81 vears In age 
the students have one goal in mind: to 
become naturalized at one of the Supreme 
Court terms held for that purpose 
They willingly suffer the pangs of being 
crimyped long hours at desks designed for 
children as they study English and Civics 
in classes presided by _ principal-teachers 
\s five vears of residence in this country 
ire required to qualify for naturalization 
many of the students in the citizenship 
courses have been going to school for four 
years 
No tuition charge is made for any of 
the students. the cost of the citizenship 
courses, as well as the other idult educa- 
tion courses, being borne by district funds 
756 
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Recent Judicial Opinion XXXVIII— 


Board Responsibilities Regarding 


Bond Issue Elections 


The tremendous backlog of needed school 
construction in many school districts con- 
stitutes an ever continuing problem for 
school board members. 

And since most construction programs 
are financed through the medium of bond 
issues, the many facets of bond issuance 
procedures constitute a frequent source of 
recent litigation relating to school board 
operation. 

An interesting case’ involving a board’s 
responsibilities concerning the publication 
of the notice of a forthcoming bond issue 
election was decided in the Ohio Court of 
Common Pleas. 


Facts of the Case 

In this action, suit was brought by the 
state of Ohio (acting for the board of edu- 
cation of the Bellefontaine City school dis- 
trict) to compel Jones, clerk of the board 
of education, to sign a $25,000 note in 
anticipation of the issuance of bonds voted 
for by the school district on May 3, 1955. 

The ground for the refusal was Jones’s 
allegation that the Bellefontaine board had 
failed to comply with the existing statute 
applicable to the publication of the notice 
of the election. The pertinent section pro- 
vided: “Notice of the election shall be 
published in one or more newspapers of 
general circulation once a week for four 
consecutive weeks prior to the election.” 

The dates the notice actually appeared 
were April 22, 25, 27, 29, and May 2. 
Since the election was held on May 3, 
the correct dates of publication — to have 
complied with the statute— would have 
been April 4, 11, 18, and 25. 

The record showed that as early as 
January, 1955, the Bellefontaine board be- 
gan an extensive campaign to publicize 
the fact of the election, the time and place 
at which it was to be held, and the pur- 
pose for which the bonds were to be 
issued 

That this activity was carried on down 
to the day of the election was shown by 
newspaper publication, news items, hand 
bills, an extensive house-to-house canvass 
(carried on by a Citizen’s Committee) 
aimed at reaching every citizen in every 
part of the district; by the circulation of 


‘State ex rel. Bd. of Education, Bellefontaine City 
School District v. Jones; cited as 131 N.F 2d 704 in 
the National Reporter Systen 
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letters, cards, and the election ballot to 
district householders; by the activities of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in bringing the 
bond issue before the public; by radio 
broadcasts over the local station; by the 
erection of a large sign on the court 
house lawn; and by the holding of meet- 
ings where the public was invited to 
attend. 


Issue of the Case 

The specific issue, as delineated by the 
court, was “whether the failure to 
comply strictly with [those] Sections . 
{of the] Revised Code of Ohio, with 
reference to publishing notice of the com- 
ing elections, renders the issuing of said 
bonds to be a valid obligation of the School 
District.” 

Stated differently, the question might be 
worded: Was the extensive publicity cam- 
paign which the board carried out regard- 
ing the bond issue election sufficient to 
place the board in substantial compliance 
with the statutory provisions concerning 
publication of notice? 

Also at issue — and perhaps of more gen- 
eral application — was the court’s views of 
the permissible limits of a school board's 
discretion when the latter is complying with 
statutory requirements concerning district 
election notices. 


Findings of the Court 

The court first noted that there really 
were five publications, but that they had 
failed to appear for four consecutive weeks 
as required by the statute. The opinion 
then went on: “The evidence and the rec- 


ord .. . show that every [necessary! step 
by the Board of Education to make 
these bonds . . . valid [has] been 


compiled with, the only exception being 
that the statute has not been fully com- 
plied with in the publication of notice of 
the election.” 

While pointing out that most courts 
uniformly hold that statutory requirements 
are mandatory and must be strictly com- 
plied with, the opinion added, significantly, 
that the actual effect of irregularities in 
an election notice are “for determination by 
the proper court, upon consideration of all 
the facts.” 

Turning then to another aspect of the 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Jersey City, N. J. 


present case, the court noted that a total 
vote of 3332 was cast on the bond issue 

2540 voting in favor and 792 voting 
against. After commenting that the issue 
was thus overwhelmingly approved (by 
over 76 per cent of the voters), the opinion 
said: “Courts are slow and very reluctant 
to over-ride the clear intent and purpose 
of the electorate when expressed at the 
polls * 

Concluding that the voters were not mis- 
led in any way, and that they were “fully 
informed and had knowledge of the com- 
ing election” — since “no claims are made 
that the result of the election might have 
been different, or that any elector was 
induced to cast his ballot otherwise than 
he would have done had the notice fully 
complied with the statute the court 
held that substantial compliance as to 
notice had been made 

Accordingly, the bonds were held to be 
valid and the clerk was commanded to 
sign the note. 


Significance of the Case 

In addition to the specific implications of 
this opinion for the litigating school board, 
the following legal principles — of general 
interest to most boards 
have been advanced 

First: While statutory provisions con- 
cerning notices of school district bond 
issue elections are usually held to be man- 
datory by the courts, the actual legal effect 
of irregularities in a notice is a question 
for judicial determination, after considera- 
tion of all the facts. 

Second: Courts are slow and very re- 
luctant to over-ride the clear intent and 
purpose of the electorate, as expressed in 
a district bond issue election, merely be- 
cause of an irregularity in the notice for 
the election, when such irregularity de- 
monstrably had no effect on the election 
outcome 

Third: The lack of full compliance with 
a statute relating to the publication of the 
notice for a district bond issue election is 
not sufficient to invalidate the resulting 
bond issue, when the board effected sub- 
stantial compliance with the statute by 
extensive and systematic efforts to keep the 
district voters fully informed concerning 
the facts of the election, and the purposes 
for which the bonds were to be used 


would appear to 
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JANET MAE BOOK 


Instructor in Social Studies 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


lo maintain a democratic way of life, it 
is a necessary premise to insure to all 
people the free flow of ideas. In some areas 
of our daily lives, man-made barriers have 
thwarted this form of self-expression in 
such a way that some teachers have become 
apprehensive of the every move ol their 
board of directors 

It has been to the advantage of the 
school directors of Harrisburg, Pa., who 
acted wisely so that any like conditions 
have been surmounted. Today, the teachers 
and board members work together, pooling 
their mental resources, to produce a pro- 
gram to fit the needs and situations that 
arise. It is the hope of these two groups 
that this program will continue and this 
co-operation will be the keynote in main- 
taining and retaining the high standards de- 
sired in the system 

Several years ago, Harrisburg’s teachers 
initiated among themselves an idea by 
which they could express their feelings 
about certain existing conditions. As in all 
large groups. whenever a few met, com- 
plaints and criticisms were heard about 
textbooks, methods, curriculum, discipli- 
nary procedures. These groups were so small 
that no concrete action could be taken. 














A Teachers’ Workshop 

The idea of a Teachers’ Workshop to 
discuss and settle these problems was sug- 
gested. With a professor of Education from 
Pennsylvania State University as a con- 
sultant and advisor, a group of 30 teachers 
met during the Easter vacation of 1952 
to formulate a plan of action 

They knew that without the support and 
co-operation of the school directors that 
the conception of such a plan would be 
impossible. A small committee approached 
the superintendent. His reaction was most 
enthusiastic, and his immediate response 
was, “what can I do to help?” 

It was through him that the proposal 
was introduced to the board of education 
who expressed an eagerness to co-operate 
with and to co-ordinate the program in 
any way that they could. It was with this 
attitude from the superintendent and the 
board, that the teachers were able to under- 
take their Workshop Program. This pro- 
gram has developed to such a degree that 
today, the three groups work together to 
bring about outstanding improvements in 
the Harrisburg school system 


Co-operation between School Directors and Teachers — 
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The group of 30 teachers. who originated 
the idea, elected a general chairman. a 
guidance counselor in one of the junior 
high schools, to formulate the procedure for 
the first meeting. He worked closely with 
the superintendent, the board, and the 
committee to do this. After the first meet- 
ing, he would be assisted by a publicity 
chairman, a social chairman, and the chair- 
man of each study group that would be 
formed. It was this steering committee 
that drew up a schedule of five meetings 
for the first year, all held after the regular 
school sessions. As the school directors 
watched the development of the program, 
they realized that more work could be ac- 
complished if part of the time were allo- 
cated from the regular school sessions. 
Each year, more and more school time was 
given to the teachers for their program, 
until, now, when the school calendar is 
set up a certain number of days are marked 
for Workshop meetings. 

Workshop seminars were the basis on 
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which the program was to be developed. 
One suggestion was to have a speaker be- 
fore the discussion period. From this per- 
son, new ideas of improvement and vital 
information could be obtained. Incorporat- 
ing the two ideas of a lecturer and seminar 
into one, the committee approved the name, 
The Harrisburg Teachers In-Service Im- 
provement Program. The board demon- 
strated its co-operative spirit by notifying 
the steering Committee that some funds 
were available for the expenses of any 
guest speakers. 

To ascertain the type of seminar groups 
wiich the teachers desired, a poll was 
taken to determine their fields of interest. 
From this, five study groups were organized 
in curriculum improvement, audio-visual 
aids, guidance, professional attitudes, and 
public relations. A horizontal organization 
was effected, making it possible for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers to come 
in contact with each other, express their 
views, discuss their problems, and learn 





















































































Instrumental in this year’s Teachers’ Workshop in the Harrisburg, Pa., 
schools are its board and executive directors. Left to right are: Winfield 
Loban, teacher and Workshep chairman; George Hamburg; Carl B. 
Stover; Charles Whisler, board president; Dr. Clarence E. Zorger, 
superintendent of schools; and Robert Hanson. 






























what the other grade levels were doing 
The curriculum group was the most popu- 
lar, and it became so large that it had to 
be subdivided several times. 

It was October, 1952, when the teachers, 
the administrators, and the board of edu- 
cation came together and looked at them- 
selves, their ideas, objectives, and school 
system critically. It was as if they were 
gazing into a mirror and seeing their own 
reflection. 

A professor of education from Pennsyl- 
vania State University urged the assembled 
group “to take the workshop sessions seri- 
ously and use them to build individual 
ideas into collective recommendations for 
in-school improvement.” He warned the 
teachers “not to be caught between two 
surging ‘rocks’ of task on one side and 
difficulty on the other, but like Hercules, 
to take your ship of school improvement 
safely through ‘the channel’!” 

Another speaker told the group “that 
these meetings are dangerous, because you 
cannot let down lest you ruin all your 
intention. You must follow your ideas 
with recommendations and see that these 
recommendations result in action by your- 
selves and by proper authorities.” 

From the reports that were issued by 
the study groups at the end of their first 
meeting, the child was given first place in 
all discussions. After a year of orientation, 
experimentation, and planning, each major 
group chairman submitted a list of recom- 
mendations and conclusions. Requests ap- 
peared for surveys of equipment in the 
district in order that all might be ac- 
quainted with that available, for super- 
visors in special fields. for special teachers 
for the mentally retarded in the high 
schools, for the integration and co-ordina- 
tion of the curriculum on all grade levels, 
and for a survey of and uniform report 
card and grade markings in the district 
The most outstanding of these was the 
request that study groups be organized in 
subject fields and grade levels instead of all 
teachers interested in the same field from 
grades one to twelve meeting together 

It should be noted that teachers were 
not the only ones present at these meetings, 
as all school board members and their ad- 
ministrators attended the general meetings 
and the group meetings. The attendance 
and the entering in the discussion of the 
administrators and directors helped each 
to become better acquainted with the teach- 
ing staff of the city, to understand their 
problems, and everyone experienced a new 
spirit of co-operation. Each person ob- 
tained some knowledge which aided him in 
the particular phase of the system in which 
he is employed 


Second Year Program 


With the beginning of the second year 
the In-Service Improvement Program 
opened with enthusiasm and zest. Study 
groups were organized in curriculum in- 
terests and grade levels as recommended 
each working to accomplish its own self- 


imposed goal, mainly new curriculum ideas 
and methods. Following the request for a 
report card revision, a special committee 
representing all grade levels, was organized 
to survey the possibilities. Even before the 
results of this committee were published 
the board of education had shown its 
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approval of the suggestion by authorizing 
a uniformity of four grade periods for the 
entire district, with distribution in all 
schools on the same day. Prior to this, 
the junior high schools had issued reports 
six times a year, while the e!ementary and 
senior highs four times. 

The regularly scheduled meetings did 
not allow this group enough time to com- 
plete their work. They held special meet- 
ings on their own time to study report 
cards and discuss the meaning of grades 
A separate and tentative card for the 
senior, junior, elementary levels, and for 
the mentally retarded students was pre- 
sented for the approval of the teachers, 
the administrators, and the school direc- 
tors. These cards were approved and 
adopted temporarily for one year. On the 
new card all grades and marking from 
grades one to twelve are uniform 

Placed in use for one year, the ward 
was then evaluated by all teachers using 
it. The committee considered these sug- 
gestions, made the necessary changes, and 
the card was accepted as a permanent and 
improved part of the system by the 
directors. 

As a special committee finished its proj- 
ect, its members find their places in the 
regular study groups, becoming an integral 
part of that unit. 

The group interested in the field of 
public relations of the school in the com- 
munity investigated its position through 
the press, radio, and television. One of 
their major conclusions was “that schools 
have potential stories of interest to the 
public, but they are not doing enough 
about them.” 

To acquaint the teachers with the defi- 
nite ethical standards by which they could 
judge themselves, the Professional Atti- 
tudes group assimilated these and made 
them available to each person in the sys- 
tem. By observing these, the teachers can 
judge themselves as well as build an atti- 
tude in the community which will aid to 
raise their standards in the world. 

Pupil-teacher relations were carefully 
considered by those interested in guidance, 
a group which later renamed itself Reach- 
ing and Holding the Child. The resources 
of the Harrisburg system in this field were 
analyzed, recommendations made to aid 
the system, and suggestions for the re- 
vision in the curricula of the gifted and 
retarded child. 

Those study groups interested in the 
curriculum development of their grade 
levels made progress in revising and ex- 
panding their course of study. The science 
teachers worked as a unit from grades one 
through twelve. The Language Arts division 
separated into primary, intermediate, and 
secondary levels to work on their individual 
course outlines 


Need for Greater Co-ordination 


At the termination of three years of this 
self-directed activity, it was evident that 
the groups needed to be co-ordinated, and 
1 greater degree of direction and organiza- 
tion should evolve from the administra- 
tion. The original study group organization 
of subject matter was maintained on the 
secondary level. and the elementary teach- 
ers were listed by individual grades. In the 
later division an elementary principal was 






appointed to act as an adviser to the group 
and as an intermediary between the group 
and the administration, while a counselor or 
assistant principal had the same position in 
the secondary field. 

Several problems were considered uni- 
versally by all groups, the evaluation of 
textbooks, the advisability of using the 
same text in a particular grade in all 
schools, the sequence of units taught in 
each subject field. Each individual group 
had for its general objective a revised 
course of study for all intellectual levels 
of the children. This program is not one 
that can be accomplished in a short period 
of time, but which will be spread over 
several years of meetings where each item 
will be discussed, considered, and_ final 
conclusions drawn 

During the meetings the past year, there 
has been a co-operative spirit arising be- 
tween the grade levels, each trying to 
ascertain the amount of factual material 
taught by the preceding grade to eliminate 
the overlapping that seems to occur 

To create a feeling of fellowship and 
relaxation, the social chairman planned a 
dinner party in the cafeteria to climax the 
first session each year. Here, the teachers 
the administrators, and directors forget 
their problems and enjoy the friendship 
that exists in the group. To show their 
appreciation for the excellent co-operation 
and work of their employees, the board 
entertains the teachers and administrators 
with a dinner at the close of the year’s 
meetings. Both of these social events have 
been an outgrowth of the In-Service 
Improvement Program. The atmosphere 
among all is so friendly and co-operative 
an attribute found in few other systems 
that the Harrisburg district hopes to retain 

An annual report has been issued each 
year in which the recommendations and 
accomplishments of each group are listed 
These reports are compiled by a committee 
of the teachers, printed as a project of one 
of the school shops, and issued to each 
person active in the program. They are 
available to anyone in the community who 
is interested in the findings of the study 
groups. Again, these reports show the ex- 
cellent foresight of the board. for it is they 
who finance and distribute the booklets 


A Challenge Accepted 


The teachers, administrators, and board 
of education accepted and met a challenge 
when they began this program. In this 
changing world, they demonstrated to 
themselves and the community that they 
realized the significance of their position 
and the influence they had on the future 
citizens of the nation. 

Some of the recommendations have not 
been possible nor applicable at present 
while some of the suggestions have received 
the immediate action of the board. Great 
changes and strides in a forward direction 
have been attained through this democratic 
process not only among the teachers but 
with the board and the community 

Such co-operation and fellowship should 
be the keynote to growth in all school dis- 
tricts throughout the nation, for it is only 
with these attributes that greater prog- 
ress in aiding the child to adjust to life 
situations and to his background can be 
attained 
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School districts have challenging prob- 
lems incident to budget preparation and 
control. The more important of these are 
(1) preparation of a budget calendar; (2) 
establishment of objective per pupil in- 
structional budget allotments; (3) review 
of budget requests against estimated in- 
come; (4) control of appropriations; and 
(5) public relations with school personnel 
as well as the community 

The superintendent and business official 
of a district may solve all of these prob- 
lems by themselves, but if they do, they 
will have missed one of the finest aids 
available—a budget advisory committee. 

The budget advisory committee in the 
Mt. Diablo Unified School District (20,000 
enrollment) in Contra Costa County, Calif., 
consists of three elementary, one _ inter- 
mediate, and one high school principal, the 
assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of business, and the superintendent. 
The chairman of the teachers’ salary com- 
mittee has been asked recently to serve as 
a member of the group. 

This committee was organized in 1951 
with an elementary school principal as 
chairman. He is still serving in this ca- 
pacity. Decisions reached by the group are 
presented to the administrative council for 
final adoption. The administrative council 





Dr. Cook is assistant superintendent 
of the Mt. Diablo Unified School 
District, Concord, Calif., while Mr. 
Hauner is principal of that city’s 
Ignacio Valley School. 





is composed of all the principals, the super- 
intendent, and his assistants. 

Each year the budget advisory committee 
considers: (1) the date for completion of 
instructional budget expenditures for the 
current school year (April 6, 1956); (2) 
the final date of acceptance of book orders 
(March 1, 1956); (3) the date for sub- 
mission of budget requests for the subse- 
quent school year (January 27, 1956); and 
(3) per pupil budget allotments for ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and high schools. 
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COMMITTEE 


In addition to the above functions, the 
advisory committee sits as a review board 
to assist in making necessary cuts in all 
budget categories in order to balance pro- 
posed expenditures with estimated income. 
At such reviews the assistant superin- 
tendents are called upon by the chairman 
to justify requests of their departments in 
light of the total budget requests and esti- 
mated income. Plans for balancing income 
and expenditures are determined by the 
committee. It is then the responsibility of 
the assistant superintendent in charge of 
business to arrange individual conferences 
with each principal and department head 
to evaluate requests and arrive at a bal- 
anced budget. 

Effectiveness of the committee depends 
upon dissemination of accurate income and 
expenditure reports to each member. Ac- 
cordingly, all financial reports prepared for 
the superintendent and board of education, 
the yearly audit report and the officially 
adopted budget are also given to each 
member of the committee. 

Committee members are well informed 
on school finances. Principals and teachers 
frequently call different members of this 
group to be brought up to date on the 
fiscal condition of the district. The feeling 
has spread that correct financial informa- 
tion is available to anyone who is interested 
enough to ask. There is no secret concern- 
ing income or expenditures. 


Accomplishments of the Committee 


Probably the most important accomplish- 
ment of the budget advisory committee 
has been the establishment of proper per 
pupil instructional allotments. For three 
consecutive years elementary principals on 
the committee have proposed decreased 
budget allotments for established elemen- 
tary schools. On the other hand budget 
allotments for new schools have been in- 
creased. 

When adjustments are presented by the 
committee chairman to the administrative 
council, even proposed decreased allot- 
ments have little opposition since the prin- 
cipals are fully represented on the com- 
mittee. The following table indicates 
fluctuations in instructional supply allot- 
ments as this problem has been studied 
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PER PUPIL INSTRUCTIONAL 
ALLOTMENTS FOR FIVE 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS* 





‘ ves nN 
School Level a i + ay ri 
ecg ess g 
Elementary 
New .... 00-985 $14 $14 $15 $17 
One year old .. 14 13 14 14 14 
Two yvearsold.. 14 12 11 M1 11 
Three years old 
and over .... 13 11 10 9.50 9.50 
($9 over 800 
enrollment) 
Intermediate 
ae a? a a oot: ae 20 
One year old... 16 16 16 17 17 
Two years old. is 435 15 
Three years old 
and over ... 14 14 
High Schools 
OW Shisacciss 60 60 60 60 
One year old .. 45 45 45 
Two years old. . 30 30 
Three years old 
and.over**.. 25 22 21 21 21 


*These allotments cover all instructional expendi- 


tures except salaries. 
**Only one high school in 1952-53. There are 
now three 





Control of Appropriations 
Another significant related contribution 

of the committee has been the policy of 

control of budgets which is as follows: 
1. Allotment of funds is on an objective 
basis. 

2. The principal has financial and educa- 
tional responsibility for his school. 

3. Budget allotments are sufficient to ac- 
complish the objectives set up by the 
instructional department. 

4. Budget reports from the accounting 
office are sent out monthly and show 
each school’s unencumbered balance 
of instructional funds. 

. Expenditures are to be completed by 
a specified date. 

6. There are no balances carried over to 
the next year. 

Each principal estimates in January his 

school’s enrollment for the ensuing year. 

This estimate is corrected the following 
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December. Final apportionments to schools 
are based upon the actual December en- 
rollments. 

Only one expenditure code is set up for 
all instructional expenditures except sal- 
aries for elementary schools; three for in- 
termediate schools; and 26 for a high 
school of 2000 students. Originally there 
were nine instructional budget codes for the 
elementary and intermediate schools. The 
accounting department kept an appropria- 
tion ledger sheet for each code for each 
school. By reducing the code classifica- 
tions, accounting time was measurably 
decreased; monthly reports and coding time 
were shortened. Now when principals call 
to ask for unencumbered balances between 
reports, only one appropriation ledger sheet 
is referred to and time is saved for both 
the principal and the accounting office 

There is no attempt on the part of the 
business office to set up a specific allotment 
for books, pencils, audio-visual supplies 
maps, and so forth. The principals have 
wide discretion and responsibility in con- 
trolling and expending instructional budg- 
ets. This gives them the opportunity to 
experiment with new instructional media 
Principals have shown an unusual interest 
and ability to economize on paper and 
pencil supplies in order to have more money 
for the purchase of supplementary texts 
and library books. In many s¢ hool districts 
where specific amounts are alloted for gen- 
eral supplies, maps, textbooks, library 
books, and so forth, principals are not 
rigidly held to the original allotments 
They may exceed in one category if they 
have excess money in another. Why then 
control by categories when valuable ac- 
counting time may be saved by limiting the 
expenditure codes. The underlying philoso- 
phy is that the principal knows his in- 
structional needs better than the business 
official 

All principals are instructed on the en- 
tire district budget and the relation of their 
budget to the total district budget. They 
are aware of the financial limitations of 
the district. They know, for example, that 
this district has slightly less than the av- 
erage income per pupil for unified school 
districts in California. If median salaries 
are paid in comparison to other unified 
school districts, less than the median can 
be expended in some other budget classifica- 
tions. Transportation requires more than 
a median per pupil expenditure since there 
is no commercial city bus line available 
and few sidewalks. They also know that 
allotments for instructional supplies are 
liberal. 

Co-operation and understanding of budg- 
ets and expenditures between the super- 
intendent and his assistants on one hand 
and the principals and department heads 
on the other are secured through enlighten- 
ment. Our country operates through the 
same democratic processes. This budget 
advisory committee has demonstrated that 
finer rapport exists where everyone knows 
the fiscal facts 
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PUBLIC USE OF SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


In a policy statement, the board of edu- 
cation of the Ramapo Central School Dis- 
trict No. 2, Spring Valley, N. Y., decided 
to continue (1) to permit the use of school 
facilities by reputable community groups, 
and (2) to request those groups to refrain 
from presenting program material that 
might reflect unfavorably upon any group 
in the community 

This statement of policy became neces- 
sary when the board granted the town’s 
volunteer fire company and the local Ameri- 
can Legion post the use of its high school 
auditorium for a series of shows for chari- 
table fund-raising purposes. The perform- 
ances, minstrel shows, were found objec- 
tionable by the local chapter of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. This organization ap- 
peated to the board to withdraw its 
permission to use the high school audi- 
torium for the shows 

Because permission had already been 
granted, the board overrode the objection 
of this group, but decided to re-examine 
the entire question of public use of school 
buildings carefully and without tension and 
excitement. They agreed to a NCAAP re- 
quest to consider adopting a rule that 
public school auditoriums not be let out 
to groups for a performance or play that 


subjects a minority group to ridicule 

The Ramapo board defined the substan- 
tive issue to be a demand for beneficient 
censorship to be exercised on the basis 
of the attitudes of minority groups. This 
issue, they believed, “is attached to a train 
of serious practical issues’ about the 
practice of censorship 

The board, after consideration of these 
practical issues, concluded that 

1. Censorship will not defeat ignorance 
bigotry, intolerance, and animosity, but 
may even compound them 


2. It is not a wise general principle of 


public policy to insist that public bodies 
engage in censorship except n certain 
specific areas; 

3. The school board’s basic responsibility 
in upholding the morals and furthering the 
welfare of the community resides in such 
matters as the composition and content 
of the school curriculum, as well as the 
school-associated activities of the student 
populations; and 

4. The committee hopes, nonetheless, 
that responsible groups who apply for pub- 
lic use of school facilities for nonschool 
related purposes “will never lost sight of 
the sensitivities of minority groups in their 
choice of program matter.’ 
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ELEVENTH YEAR FOR NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
President Eisenhower smiles his approval as two pupils from the 
Fairfax elementary school, Fairfax, Va., huff and puff at candles on a 
birthday cake celebrating the tenth anniversary of the National 
School Lunch Program. The pupils’ principal, Todd Shirley (left) and 
True D. Morse, Under-Secretary of Agriculture watch the ceremony. 
The Lunch Program starts its eleventh year with an appropriation of 
$100 million, compared to about $83 million in recent years, for 
assistance to more than 11 million children in approximately 53,000 

schools participating in the program. 
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Fourteen rural districts banded together 
to construct this exceptional 
elementary school...a_ positive 


declaration of educational independence... 


With the recent dedication ceremonies of 
the new Clinton elementary school, Clinton 
Wis., and its surrounding rural area, rea- 
lized an important step forward in educa- 
tional progress. This outstanding school 
with its completely modern 16 classrooms 
and kindergartens was made possible by 
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Front and rear exterior views of the recently completed Clinton, Wis., elementary school — Lawrence 
Monberg & Associates, architects, Kenosha, Wis.; Donald E. Upson, county superintendent. 
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Floor plan and classroom wing section (below) 
of the Clinton elementary school 











consolidating the educational needs of the 
community of Clinton with those of its 
surrounding rural areas. Rather than indi- 
vidually attempting to add on to their 
existing inadequate schools, 14 rural dis- 
tricts chose to band together in order 
to create one school that would give all 
the students and their teachers the finest 
of educational facilities. Through this con- 
solidation they were able to borrow $225,- 
000 for construction purposes and this sum 
was increased by auctioning off the old 
abandoned school buildings. 

In considering architects, the board of 
education kept in mind the need for a 
functional building of sound construction 
to be built as economically as possible. 
Several architectural firms were interviewed 
and the board of education decided that 
the previous work and reputation of Law- 
rence Monberg & Associates of Kenosha, 
Wis., indicated that this firm could best 
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do the job which the Clinton community 
required. 

Lawrence Monberg & Associates, with 
Oscar C. Andersen, the architectural firm’s 
Educational Consultant, co-operating with 
the superintendent of schools, the board 
of education and the School Building Com- 
mittee conducted research to determine the 
existing educational needs as well as future 
requirements. After completing this survey, 
preliminary drawings and cost estimates 
were prepared and presented to the board 
for consideration. 


A Well-Composed Unit 

The basic design of the building took 
future expansion into consideration in order 
that throughout its growing stages the 
building would always be a well-composed 
unit. To achieve this feature, a central 
hub was created from which the classroom 


wings radiate. This central hub serves 





further as a community center for it con- 
tains the main entrance, lobby, offices, 
toilets, and the multi-purpose room with 
its adjoining kitchen and service areas and 
boiler room. In this manner, the classroom 
wings can be completely closed off and the 
community center can be kept open at 
night for civic functions. The lobby is 
auditorium shaped and has three broad 
steps leading to an upper section which 
opens on the classroom wings. In this 
manner the lobby area serves as an ideal 
stage for school pagents, and 
music presentations. 

Adjacent to the lobby is the 42 by 62 
feet multi-purpose room. Food is served 
directly from the kitchen into the multi- 
purpose room; tables for the daily hot 
lunch program are stored in an adjoining 
area for ease of handling 

The administrative office, teachers’ work- 
room, health department, band storage 
room and teachers’ lounge adjoin the lobby 
and act as sound barriers between the 
lobby and the classroom wings. The toilet 
rooms complete the core of the building 
and, being centrally located, directly serve 
both the core and the classroom wings. 
The toilet rooms can be easily supervised 
from the office area. They also open onto 
the playground with outside drinking foun- 
tains provided under the shelter of a roof 
overhang. 

Sixteen 24 by 32-feet classrooms have 
individual project areas with sink and work 


lectures, 
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cabinets. Two walls of chalk board and 
storage walls are included in each room 
The kindergarten room is 48 by 32 feet 
and includes built-in wardrobes, storage 
walls, project sink, and special toilet rooms 
for the kindergarten children. The kinder- 
garten has its own entry and adjoining 
play area. 


Interesting Daylighting 

Perhaps the outstanding features of the 
school is the consideration given to the 
orientation and: daylighting of the class- 
rooms. The building is placed to take 
economical advantage of the natural con- 
tours of the site and to provide the best 
daylighting possible. Toward this, the ma- 
jority of the upper grade classrooms face 
north and north light is brought across the 
corridor into the south classrooms through 
a unique clerestory 

This northlight clerestory is formed by 
the pitched south roof overlapping the flat 
north roof. As the north roof is carried 
over only two thirds of the north class- 
rooms, the clerestory light is admitted deep 
into these rooms. Glass partitions allow 
the light to carry across the corridor and 
enter, into the south classrooms, thus pro- 
vidinz corridor lighting and bilateral light- 
ing throughout the classrooms. The roof of 
the clerestory is framed in exposed wood 


beams richly stained to contrast against 
the oyster white 3 inches thick structural 
acoustical panels of the clerestory ceiling 
The exposed wood rafters are supported at 
4-foot intervals by 2 by 12-inch vertical 
members. By placing wall paneling on one 
side or the other of these members, niches 
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are formed 12 inches deep and 48 inches 
wide. These niches are alternating, some 
opening into classrooms as storage walls, 
others into the corridor providing hanging 
space for student use. This wall paneling 
serves as additional chalk-board space in 
the classrooms and as display walls in 
the corridor adjacent to each classroom 
entryway. 

Ceilings other than in the clerestory are 
of acoustical steel pans which span between 
interior bearing walls separating the class- 
rooms. This steel ceiling is economical in 
that it combines an attractive finished 
acoustical ceiling which can be washed or 
painted along with insulation and fireproof 
structural strength. By supporting the ceil- 
ing panels on transverse masonry bearing 
walls, the danger of ceiling collapse in case 
of fire is greatly reduced 


“Homelike” Building 

Exterior masonry walls are of Roman 
brick selected for its long horizontal line 
and also for its rich red color. In designing 
a school special effort is taken to create 
a building which is more “homelike” than 
institutional in character. Long horizontal 
lines give the building a sense of repose 
that contributes in creating this feeling of 
tranquillity. The interior walls of concrete 
masonry units are painted in soft colors 
complimenting the red brick and creating a 
warm and inviting interior. Oscar C. Ander- 
sen, the architects’ educational consultant, 
rationalizes this approach by considering 
that the child spends 12 formative years 
in school and it is his home away from 
home. It makes the child more at ease be- 









Shiny, bright, and cheerful, the school’s 48 by 32 feet kindergarten achieves the 


atmosphere of a large playroom. 


cause the daily transition is less severe 
than in the “institutional look” and con- 
fining feeling as schools of the past. 

Floors throughout the classroom wings 
are asphalt tile laid on a suspended pre- 
cast concrete floor system. In this manner, 
the floors are never cold or damp and the 
space under the suspended floors is utilized 
by the various mechanical trades. 

The exterior walls in each classroom are 
light and view admitting, made up of 
modular glass panels dimensioned to receive 
the most economical size of insulating glass. 
With all glass of the same size, glass 
breakage replacement is simplified by keep- 
ing a few extra pieces on hand. This 
“window wall” plus the openness created 
by the clerestory extending over the class- 
rooms gives each room a feeling of visual 
depth and height making it far less con- 
fining than typical classrooms. Further 
features include project areas with built-in 
work cabinet and sink, ceramic tile cove 
bases and complete flexibility of seating 
arrangements. These enlightened design fea- 
tures are the result of form following func- 
tion. rather than costly applied effects. 


Other Features 

Additional design features of the Clinton 
elementary school include the exterior fea- 
ture wall of the multi-purpose room. This 
wall is made up of vertical piers of bull- 
nosed concrete masonry units extending 
vertically from a Roman brick hase. Each 
pier is emphasized by a recessed panel of 
contrasting masonry. These vertical piers 
extend up to an architectural glass “frieze” 
which admits controlled light into the 


















































































































































































































Two rather special features in 
the Clinton school are the corridor 
(above) with 48 inch niches for 
students’ clothes, and the large, 
auditorium-shaped lobby (right) 
that serves ideally as an area 

for school pageants, lectures, and 
musical presentations. 


The view of the typical classroom 
(below) illustrates 
the clerestory arrangement. 


multi-purpose room. This wall adds to the 
over-all beauty of the design and imparts 
a feeling of strength and lasting quality 
to the building. It is related to the adjoin- 
ing wings by a protecting entrance canopy 
which extends out over the bus loading 
area. 

The Clinton Elementary School was de- 
signed and built for a total cost of $242,- 
940.33 and contains 25,207 square feet of 
usable area. The school was expertly built 
by E. E. Kjornes, general contractor, of 
Janesville, Wis., at a final complete cost of 
$9.64 per square foot. 

By comparison to other schools similar in 
size and features, this is indeed an out- 
standing architectural achievement. The 
harmonious relationship between the school 
board, the superintendent of schools, and 
the building committee with the architects 
was of great value toward creating a 
school that stands as a positive declaration 
of educational independence 
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square foot cost was $6.88), the school is 
below the average state cost of $7.50 per 
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A front exterior view of the Candler County training school for elementary and secondary students, 
Metter Ga. — Kuhlke & Wade, architects, Augusta, Ga. 


A result of Georgia’s Minimum 
Foundation is this Negro 


combination school — 


CANDLER 
COUNTY 
TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


The Candler County Training School 
for Negro children, located in Metter, Ga., 
is a combination elementary and secondary 
school that boasts identical facilities, equip- 
ment, supplies, and building materials with 
any school, white or colored, in the county. 

The building was built for $250,000. 
With a total square footage of 36,291 (the 
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One of the seven classrooms in the secondary 

wing of the Candler County school. The view shows 

block interior walls, the painted exposed structural 

steel, and the toplighting which augments the 
incandescent lighting. 
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square foot cost was $6.88), the school is 
below the average state cost of $7.50 per 
square foot, and well below national aver- 
age of around $15 per square foot. Savings 
resulted from careful planning and simply 
functional design of the building, from 
taking full advantage of materials going 
into the structure, and from avoiding 
frills and ornaments. 


State Financed 


This new school, completed for occu- 
pancy in 1955, was financed by state funds, 
and rented to the county for a period of 
20 years, after which it becomes county 
property. Rental is received from the state 
on a teacher allotment basis for capital 
outlay. This program, called the Minimum 
Foundation, is the state education depart- 
ment’s method of keeping Georgia in step 
with sister states, and with the county, 
in constructing good, modern school facil- 
ities. With waves of population moving 
south with industry, the Georgia schools 
are in need of rehabilitation and expan- 
sion. Use of $200 million, obtained by bond 
issue, is the first step in this program. 

As part of this program, the state depart- 
ment of education has set up certain stand- 
ards and criteria for new schools. Based 
on daily attendance rather than school 
population, one water closet must be in- 
corporated for a specific number of chil- 
dren. Kitchen and lunchrooms are based 
on a specific number of square feet per 
student. Instructional space also has its 
minimum square footage. In fact, each 
county is granted as many schools as re- Above: One of the seven classrooms in the elementary part of the 
cent daily attendance warrants. All of Candler school. Like the secondary classrooms, the elementary 
those standards were incorporated into the construction areas has asphalt tile floors and acoustical tile ceilings. 
Candler County school. Below: The library of the school is contained in the elementary 

The Candler plant, since it serves the . 

ee ig fe: : as section and serves both groups. 
entire county, was situated where a mini- 
mum of transportation is required. The 
land was purchased by the local board of 
education and was deeded to the state for 
20 years. 





Construction Details 

The architects, Kuhlke & Wade of Au- 
gusta, Ga., were given a free hand in the 
design of the Candler building — with state 
requirements in mind. The school is of 
steel, brick, concrete block, and glass con- 
struction. Flat glass is used in exterior 
sidewalls. Structural steel is exposed, and 
painted in pastel colors. Interior walls 
backing up the exterior brickwork are also 
painted in pastel shades. Floors are asphalt 
tile; ceilings are acoustical. Artificial light- 
ing is augmented by use of toplighting 
panels installed in all classrooms and cor- 
ridors connecting the two wings of the 
building to bring diffused daylight through 
from the roof. The state department of 
education stated the panels made it pos- 
sible to eliminate one row of fixtures in 
each room. 

The elementary section of the building 
includes ten classrooms, library, clinic 
boys’ and girls’ lavatories, two storage 
rooms, work and conference rooms, as well 
as administrative offices for both parts of 
the building. 

The high school wing has seven class- 
rooms, a shop department, commercial 
room, homemaking room, science depart- 
ment, teachers’ lounge and lavatories. Con- 
necting the two wings is the all-purpose 
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This floor plan illustrates the placement of rooms in the secondary wing (at top) 
and the elementary wing of the building, as well as the connecting corridor. 
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The science department of the 
Candler school with experimental 
tables along the corridor wall. 


room serving as a cafeteria and assembly 
room, kitchen, food storage room and stage 
area, for use by both elementary and high 
school students. A hot lunch program is 
available to students who do not bring 
their own lunch. 

Doors to all rooms in both wings have 
transoms to permit proper ventilation in 
hot weather. Lockers for high school stu- 
dents are located in the corridors. The 
library and general purpose room will be 
available for after-school functions by local 
groups, organizations, and clubs in the 
county. 

The total pupil capacity of the building 
is 660. 








Two views of the room which houses the homemaking 
department of the plant show (above) the sewing 
area and (right) the unit kitchens. This department 

of the high school curriculum of the building, 

together with science and commerce rooms and a 

shop, constitute the special areas of instruction 

for which special physical facilities have been provided. 
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Solving a Spectal Building Problem. 





A side exterior view of the vocational annex to Liberty high school, Bethlehem, Pa. — Lovelace and Spillman, 
architects, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Bethlehem Vocational Annex 


CHARLES E. CHAFFEE and ANNA MAY TODD 


The Problem 


Since 1922, the vocational education de- 
partment of Liberty high school has ade- 
quately served the needs of Bethlehem, Pa., 
boys by providing a program of training 
required by heavy local industry. 

Early in the 1940's, however, the board 
of school directors became aware of the 
need for new, larger vocational facilities 
to serve the growing school population. 
They devoted considerable time, therefore, 
to informal discussions toward such plan- 
ning. Stimulus came also from steadily 
increasing demands of local industry for 
trained workers and from the mounting 
desire of the community for integration of 
the vocational school with the academic 
high school 





Dr. Chaffee is superintendent of 

schools at Bethlehem, Pa., and Dr. 

Todd is the district's director of special 
services. 





The Solution 

Late in the spring of 1953, constructive 
criticism of the auto shop by the automo- 
tive division of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce “triggered”’ a series of events which 
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led to the construction of the new voca- 
tional school building. 

After consideration of possible locations 
for new vocational education facilities, the 
board decided to build an annex to the 
existing Liberty High School. The older 
building was centrally located, adjacent 
land was available, and the vocational ad- 
dition would make the city’s Liberty High 
School ‘one of the most comprehensive 
schools in the state.” 

The Bethlehem Steel Company offer to 
provide the one million dollars necessary 
for the construction of new vocational 
facilities, solved financing difficulties. 

A pupil interest survey at junior high 
school level and an industrial survey of 
the community provided an accurate pic- 
ture of local training needs and interests. 
These two surveys were followed by a 
series of conferences in which representa- 
tive leaders of local industries met the 
school’s director of vocational education 
and shop teachers to determine industrial 
needs with reference to needed types of 
training, to recommend the equipment 
necessary for doing a satisfactory training 
job, and to consider what would be an 
adequate shop layout to meet these con- 
ditions. From these meetings evolved a 
report on which the final plans for the 
building were based. 


The Building 


The vocational school, with a student 
capacity of 554, is functionally designed 
to offer training in all skills found neces- 
sary in the area to a degree sufficient to 
warrant their inclusion in a public high 
school. Eleven trade-training areas are 
provided. 

The school is a two-story, U-shaped 
building located to the northwest of the 
academic high school building. 

The 81 by 32-feet print shop, situated in 
the east wing of the “U,” is divided into 
two areas by a glass and metal partition. 
One area serves as composing and lecture 
room, the other as press and bindery room. 

The entire base of the “U” is assigned 
to two auto shops, one for automotive: 
repair and the other for auto-body and 
paint work. In the west wing of the “U” 
is located the well-lighted, 64 by 80-feet 
machine shop. It contains 22 bench work- 
ing stations, as well as 50 industrial-size 
machines. The forging and heat treatment 
area, equipped with both gas and electric 
furnaces, has an overhead hood to remove 
excess heat and gases. Beneath the ma- 
chine shop is the welding shop which con- 
tains 20 electric-weld and 10 acetylene- 
weld booths equipped with curtains and 
compressed air. 
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WOODWORKING sHOP 


The first (above) and second (below) floor 
plans of the Bethlehem vocational annex, 


illustrating the arrangement of vocational 




















The woodworking and _building-trades 
shops face the front of the building. 
Among the features in the former is a 
separate finishing room which has a filter 
door panel and a built-in duct system for 
removing fumes. In the adjacent building 
trades area, facilities are provided for in- 
struction in eight areas: plumbing and 
heating, carpentry, electrical construction, 
welding, bricklaying, trowel trades, metal 
lathing, and protective coating. There is a 
sheet metal and structural fabrication area 
equipped with monorails with chain hoists. 
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areas in the building. 


PLAN 


The electrical and electronics shops are 
located on the second floor in the west 
wing. The electrical shop, laid out in two 
units, has a laboratory with 10 double ex- 
periment stations and has a complete com- 
mercial repair shop with work stations for 
testing and inspection, cleaning, repair- 
ing, and rebuilding. The electronics shop 
has three soundproof booths used for align- 
ment and testing radio equipment. 

On the second floor front are located 
three drafting rooms and one related draw- 
ing room. The highway-safety education 





room, located on the first floor, serves as 
a training laboratory for theoretical in- 
struction and practical demonstration 

The building also contains an office suite 
consisting of general offices and private 
offices for the vocational education direc- 
tor and for the vocational counselors; two 
teachers’ rooms; a visual aid room with 
storage space for films and equipment 
and a seating capacity of 60 persons; a 
large music room; a technical reference 
library; and nine regular classrooms. 
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Construction Details 


The annex is of steel and masonry con- 
struction with an exterior of buff face brick 
that matches the original high school build- 
ing and the adjacent Memorial Gymnasium. 
An overhead bridge from the second floor 
of the new building connects with the 
northwest stair tower of the academic 
school 

Interior walls are of painted concrete 
blocks. Windows are projected aluminum 
sash, equipped with venetian blinds. The 
first floor is concrete slab and the second 
floor concrete plank, finished with asphalt 
tile. The building has five heating zones, 
electronically controlled. Classrooms are 
equipped with convector type units with 
wall-grill intake; shops, with  ceiling- 
mounted units. Heat is piped in from the 
boiler room in the academic school. 

The Liberty vocational annex has a gross 
floor area of 75,400 square feet. The general 
construction cost (including architect's 
fees) was $879,012, indicating a square foot 
cost of $11. The total cost of the build- 
ing, including new furniture and machinery 
and tools, was $1,068,012. 
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The automotive repair shop in the vocational annex has stalls for six cars, 
reel lights, twin-post lift. In the rear are locker and washrooms. 


Windows on three walls lend a 
bright and cheerful look to the 
expansive machine shop (left). The 
room, measuring 64 x 80-feet, 

has 22 bench working stations and 
50 industrial-sized machines. 
Below is a view of the welding 
shop that contains 30 booths 
equipped with curtains 

and compressed air. 




































































































They Believed 


J. HOWARD KRAMER 


Director, Department of Education 
South Dakota State College 
College Station, S. Dak. 


Evidence of the continued faith of the 
American people in education is present 
on every hand, and now and then some 
community demonstrates through effort and 
sacrifice that it can accomplish the impos- 
sible when the education of its children is 
in jeopardy. 

Eight years ago, the little town of Sum- 
mit, S. Dak., population 433 according to 
the 1950 census, found itself possessing, 
for school purposes, only a two-story frame 
structure more than 40 years old. In 1948 
this building was condemned for the fifth 
time. The board of education, upon receiv- 
ing the report of the State Fire Marshall, 
began to investigate the possibilities of 
having the building remodeled and repaired. 
An honest contractor whose advice was 
sought, frankly told the board that re- 
modeling and repair would be exceedingly 
expensive and the results would, in all 
probability, be far from satisfactory. 


Limited Finances 


When the board of education realized 
that the education and safety of the chil- 
dren of the community was in danger it 
began to explore the problem. The erection 
of a new school building was the obvious 
answer. However, at that time the total 
evaluation of the school district was $420,- 
000 and a legal bond limitation of 5 per 
cent made it possible for the school district 
to raise only $21,000 for the construction 
of a building which would have to house 
about 70 elementary pupils and about 50 
high school students. The total amount that 
could be produced by bonding was ordi- 
narily not enough to construct one class- 
room, let alone an entire school plant. 

However, because the people of Summit 
believe in education, they were undaunted. 
The board proceeded to follow the legal 
steps required in floating a bond issue and 
on May 8, 1949, the local bank bought 
the $21,000 issue at par with an interest 
rate of 1.85 per cent. 


Additional Revenues 


It was obvious that this amount of 
money was only a start. At this point the 
Town of Summit agreed to co-operate with 
the board of education and an agreement 
was drawn up which made the school 
available for Town Board Meetings. Since 
the school building was to be used for town 
purposes, the town corporation bonded it- 
self for $15,000 which was added to the 
amount the school district had raised. The 
old building was sold for $2,175 and regis- 
tered warrants were issued to the amount 
of $20,425. This provided $58,600 for the 
construction of the new school building 
which was estimated to cost $60,000. 
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Investigation showed that to construct 
an adequate building of conventional type 
would cost at least twice the amount of 
money available. When building seemed 
out of the question, a local bridge con- 
struction contractor suggested a steel struc- 
ture. Although the public were slow to 
agree to this alternative, it was gradually 
accepted. Bids were advertised for, and 
subsequently a general contract was let 
to the above contractor to construct the 
building for $39,970. None of the other 
bidders was able to compete, since the 
contractor was offering his services on a 
“wholesale” basis. The plumbing contract 
was awarded to a local hardware dealer 
and the heating plant installed by an out- 
of-town contractor. 


Volunteered Labor 


All along the way the people of Summit 
volunteered labor on the construction and 
landscaping wherever possible. The cement 
slab which underlies the building was poured 
by volunteer labor. The school was truly 
a community project in which practically 
everyone made some kind of a _ voluntary 
contribution. 

The completed building has an area of 
10,000 square feet, which is divided up as 
follows 

Square Feet 
Four elementary classrooms 707 


Assembly room 1,250 
Four high school classrooms: (a) 707 
(b) 450 
(c) 625 
(d) 289 
Shop 370 
Lunchroom 477 
Halls 2,030 
Library 221 
Two rest rooms 27 (each) 
Storage 232 
Office 207 
Stairs 56 


The building is not only adequate for com- 
munity needs, but it is also aitractive in ap- 
pearance, an important addition to the com- 
munity, and its educational program. Because 
of the volunteer labor used and the contri 
bution of the contractor, it is fair to assume 
that for an expenditure of $58,600 the com- 
munity obtained a building which ordinarily 
would have cost $120,000 or more. The average 
square footage cost of school buildings in the 
state at that time was $13.99; the Summit 
building cost $6.31. The classroom cost for the 
steel type building constructed was about one 
fourth of the average cost; $6,511 as com 
pared to $23,605. 
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A floor plan and exterior view of 
all-steel structure built largely 


through the volunteer efforts of 
the people of Summit, S. Dak. 
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Boards have a duty to explain the schools to the community . . . 


The Key 


Factor in School- 


Community Relations 


‘The school board is the best exponent 
of democracy at work.’! The members are 
popularly chosen to act in an agency of 
the state for carrying out a program of 
education which is the responsibility of the 
state. The individual school board member 
is a very important link between the pub- 
lic, by whom he is elected, and the schools 

Many lay persons feel that they can ap- 
proach a school board member more readily 
than an educator. Not that educators are 
aloof, but this feeling possibly stems from 
the fact that board members are the elected 
representatives of the people, and are 
themselves lay men and women serving in 
this representative capacity. 

A school board member’s favorable or 
unfavorable reaction toward his schools is 
probably valued too lightly by many teach- 
ers and administrators. The fact remains 
that a school director is expected to know 
much about his schools, and his ideas and 
opinions usually command respect. 

The duty incumbent upon school ad- 
ministrators and other staff members, 
therefore, become self-evident —that of 
keeping board members well informed con- 
cerning their schools’ purposes, policies, 
services, and practices. Administrators, in 
increasing degree, call into action varied 
means and methods of informing the board 
of education. Oral reports by the admin- 
istrator himself or by a staff member, writ- 
ten brochures and leaflets, visits by board 
members to their schools in action and to 
other schools, and encouragement to attend 
conferences, are but a few of the ways 
used for informing school directors so that 
they may make fair and intelligent judg- 
ments concerning their schools. 


Suggestions for Public Communication 


It is thought by many that, in addition 
to their role as policy makers, members of 


1AASA, School Boards in Action, 1946 Yearbook, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
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the board of education have the added 
responsibility of publicizing and interpre- 
ting the actions and accomplishments of 
the board, as well as trying to secure re- 
actions and ideas from the persons with 
whom they come in contact. This duty lies 
with each member personally. 

From a series of meetings conducted by 
the Pennsylvania Association of District 
Superintendents,? many constructive sug- 
gestions were received. It was thought the 
board should either initiate or authorize 
the following channels of communication 
with the public: 

1. Press Coverage, with an effort to have 
the same reporter continue in attendance 
at board meetings. By this plan the re- 
porter gains a background on school issues 
and problems and is better able to convey 
school and school board news fairly and 
intelligently. 

2. A few boards have made live or de- 
layed broadcasts of their meetings. Others 
have investigated television as a means of 
acquainting the public with school prob- 
lems and board operations. 

3. Other school boards, in the larger 
cities, hold occasional meetings in various 
parts of the city, to which meetings the 
citizens of the area are invited. Many such 
meetings were especially called for the pur- 
pose of presenting to the public the board’s 
program and policies. 

4. Reports and brochures in a wide 
variety of forms, designed to catch the eye 
and tell a story briefly, are common media 
of communication. 

5. Many administrators were concerned 
about the apparent lack of interest on the 
part of the public in the school budget. It 
is rightly assumed that the budget gives 
a quite complete picture of a school and 

*Haring. Roy J., Director, The Role of the Super- 
intendent in the Inter-relationship of School and Com- 
munity A Cooperative Program in Educational 


Administration Study, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1953. 
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its activities. Simple charts and graphs, 
omitting excessive detail, are commonly 
circulated in leaflet form. In many cases, 
newspapers are also glad to run such ex- 
planatory material. 

6. In other cases, boards have invited 
representatives of groups such as the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Civic Lea- 
gue, and other organizations, to sit in at 
meetings and to report back to their 
groups. Where the board has initiated such 
procedure, the reports have been excel- 
lent, for the most part, resulting in firm 
support from the organization so repre- 
sented. It is better to have invited repre- 
sentatives attend board meetings than to 
have delegations attend. Calling in repre- 
sentatives is a kind of insurance of good 
school-community relations. 

7. In many communities a representative 
of the local teachers’ association attend 
board meetings, or the superintendent re- 
ports to the teachers by means of a bul- 
letin the action of the board at each 
meeting. 

8. Another variant was found in some 
communities where the school board, in 
co-operation with the superintendent and 
teachers, sets aside certain days of each 
month as special school visiting days. The 
board then invites certain community lead- 
ers to visit the schools during such days. It 
is reported that rarely are these invitations 
turned down. The board’s interest in ex- 
tending this courtesy helps cement good 
school-community relations. 

9. There is an increasing number of local 
citizens’ advisory committees. Where such 
committees have been broadly representa- 
tive of local organizations having an in- 
terest in education, and where there has 
been careful guidance of such groups, the 
results have been helpful to the schools. 
Advisory committees have tackled all 
kinds of problems and projects from 
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predicting population trends to putting 
through an equalization of property assess- 
ment. Citizens’ advisory committees are 
another form of democracy in action. They 
involve the persons to whom the schools 
belong and who pay the bill, to take an 
active interest in disseminating information 
about the schools and their problems, and 
thus secure reactions and support for the 
administration and the board of education. 
10. Board policies and procedures, put 
in writing, are another area tending to pro- 
duce better school-community relations. A 
written document, setting forth the policies 
of the board and its methods of handling 
school affairs, can be of incalculable value 
to: (1) the administrator, so that he may 
know clearly what is expected of him and 
how and through what channels matters 
are to be handled; (2) the new board 
member, who is in need of orienting to 
his new duties; (3) the board member, 
with previous service, guiding his attitude 
and reaction to situations as they arise; 
and (4) most certainly, as a means of 
conveying to the citizens an understanding 
of the methods of doing school business. 
Such written board guides tend to relieve 
both board members and the superintend- 
ent of certain pressures. Such items as the 
public use of school buildings; the han- 
dling of complaints; the duties and rela- 
tion of the superintendent and the board; 
the objectives of the schools; qualifica- 
tions for teachers and other employees; 
procedures in handling pupils, admissions, 
promotions, and conduct; and may other 
areas, when set in writing, help all con- 
cerned to work together harmoniously. 


Boards Hold Key Role 


Within recent years, school administra- 
tors and school board members have be- 
come increasingly aware that increased 
financial support of the public schools will 
be difficult to achieve without a better un- 
derstanding of school problems and pur- 
poses by all citizens of a community. As 
noted above, the board of education mem- 
bers carry a key role toward better rela- 
tionships of the citizens and their schools. 
In this day, it behooves all connected with 
the schools to utilize well the avenues 
which provide a two-way understanding 
and communication. 

In summary, it might be said: 

1. The superintendent should use avail- 
able means for keeping the board of edu- 
cation informed on the operations of the 
school system as a basis for proper atti- 
tudes and prompt action by that body. 

2. The board should make the schools 
truly democratic by maintaining avenues 
of information to the public and by in- 
viting suggestions and reactions of persons 
and groups for the good of the schools. 

3. Citizens should be provided with 
every available means to make their in- 
fluence felt in a constructive manner, and 
to best insure against misunderstanding or 
outright hostility. 
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-The New School—History and Tradition 


You go down to the basement of the 
school, pass the boys’ lavatory, into an- 
other long hall, stopping at a locked door 
bearing a tiny sign, “Book Room.” On the 
highest shelf you'll find it, the minutes of 
the board of education; of a school system 
long since absorbed into the larger city 
system, and thereby losing its identity. 
And close by, stacked carelesly and dust 
covered, are the senior essays of the youth 
of the nineteen-tens and later, in the beau- 
tiful penmanship and elegant language of 
the day. Other shelves hold paper, pencils, 
school tablets, textbooks, soap, brooms and 
brushes, old costumes, and stage sets. 

From this old district went many who 
made their marks in the world. Their senior 
essays make pretty decent reading. Even 
those old minutes are of consequence, con- 
taining, as they do, certain vital facts which 
reveal the history of the neighborhood, its 
attitude toward the schools, and its impact 
upon the outside world. 

The answer to this apparent negligence 
is plain; the teachers do not live in the 
neighborhood; the citizens who remember 
are gradually dying off; and the children 
could hardly be expected to know about 
these vital records and their preservation. 


Preserving Historical Documents 

So I suggest strongly to school people 
everwhere that there is a need for under- 
standing the value of such historical stuff 
and for a program of creating and conserv- 
ing it. There is no better time to start 
such a program than the day the corner- 
stone is laid. 

I would like to believe that wherever 
there is a new school rising from the ground 
in city or country there is a small group 
of people who might want to preserve the 
records of their achievement of school 
support; folks who look upon a community 
institution as a strong family in the com- 
munity looks upon itself as an institution. 
While this is no place to moralize over 
the decline of family and school and com- 
munity spirit, I believe it true that as a 
family which saves not even a snapshot, a 
program, or a little treasured token has 
lost something of life’s flavor, it is so of 
a school in the community. 

The media available today for the pres- 
ervation of such records hardly need men- 
tioning. Just briefly—the camera, both 
still and movie; the typewriter and the 
duplicating devices; the printing press; the 
tape recorder; microfilming equipment; 
paint brush and easel; the tools of the 
sculptor and potter; and the modest scis- 
sors and paste! 

Events and movements which deserve 
recording are too numerous to mention. 
An alert community with an alert school 
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staff will not let any function pass with- 
out adequate recording for the future. The 
rapidly moving events of the first year 
of school; the dedication, the band concert, 
the P.T.A., the school board itself: first 
school parties; first awards won by a group 
of children; the faculty; the senior trip 
to the state capital. The list is endless 
from the opening day to the commence- 
ment ceremonies. 

It is almost tragic to see the well-trained 
administrator take care of nearly every 
opening detail excepting the creation and 
preservation of records, which amounts 
to the making and recording of school 
history and tradition. 


The Program Requires Equipment 


In addition to the equipment mentioned 
earlier in this article I suggest binders for 
newspapers, heavy scrapbook materials, 
paper cutter, good scissors, good paste, and 
other adhesive and fastening devices. Quite 
necessary would be storage facilities as well 
as display places, such as bulletin boards 
and glass exhibit cases. A guest register 
book, for recording the signatures of vis- 
itors to the school; another book for 
signatures of the staff; another for signa- 
tures of the graduates. 

The program requires that there must 
be appointed standing committees of fac- 
ulty and pupils, and sometimes lay people 
from the community. These may be school 
clubs; for example, the camera club may 
handle all photography; the librarians the 
scrapbooks; the student council the auto- 
graph books. 

It won’t stand up two months if there 
is nothing going on in the school worth 
recording. Nor will it stand the test of 
time if there is no use made of the ma- 
terials so preserved. The wise administrator 
and the facile staff can make wonderful 
strides in curriculum building by the use 
of such materials, gathered by devoted and 
enthusiastic people in days gone by 


History and Tradition Make a 

Difference 

Whether the program is represented by 
framed pictures of the graduates in the 
long corridors of the high school or by 
the preservation of prize-winning essays 
by children of the eighth grade, or by the 
hundreds of other materials available in 
every community, there will still be a 
gain. Experienced school people can tell 
you that the Old Testament rightly said it, 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish,” for there is no school more dead 
than one where there is nothing to greet 
the new boys and girls than desks and 
bare walls. 
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A Report of the N.E.A.’s — 





Manpower and Edueation 


Manpower becomes a new educational 
shibboleth. In the report on ‘Manpower 
and Education” by the Educational Policies 
Commission (N.E.A.) the word ‘“man- 
power” does the work which the word 
“democracy” has been serving: the abiding 
problems of preparation for a career, the 
utilization of guidance and personnel serv- 
ice in schools, the educating of the gifted 
and our old perennial, the training of 
qualified teachers. The life career motive 
which received emphasis in the early part 
of the century is revived with new em- 
phasis. There is nothing new in the report 
and for the most part it remains on the 
level of general discussion instead of spe- 
cific program. 


The Three Parts of Report: Manpower, 

Values, Education 

Manpower is, of course, a permanent 
problem in every society; trained or edu- 
cated manpower is the function of schools. 
The present discussion of education from 
the manpower approach is suggested by the 
increase in population, the reduction of 
immigration, and the scientific, industrial, 
and technological advances. The report is 
divided into three unequal parts: Part I 
deals with salient features of the manpower 
problem, based on the much used data of 
the specialists; it consists of 50 pages. 
Part II which deals with “manpower policy 
and democratic values” consists of nine 
pages. Part III, says the report itself, 
“traces some of the major implications in 
the situation for American schools and col- 
leges; it presents the Commission’s sug- 
gestions for educational policy in the light 
of the manpower situation” (p. 17). 


Social Needs Other Than Economic 
Toward the end of Part II of the re- 
port there is a distinction made between 
manpower demands and manpower needs. 
that is basic to the discussion and should 
have had greater emphasis. The report is 
primarily concerned with demands though 
there is some incidental mention of needs. 
The distinction is indicated in this remark: 
“The great institution of religion and cul- 
ture and the arts may be in urgent need 
of manpower without the financial ability 
to express that need in terms of demand.” 
This is further illustrated in the mention 
of teachers salaries: “The shortage of 
teachers may be acute and widely realized. 
but salary levels in education may make 
the need impossible to satisfy against the 
higher salaries in other fields.” Apparently 
sufficient available money transforms needs 
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into demand and presumably results in 
satisfaction of demand. The great clue to 
social policy is apparently money. Let us 
say. once and for all, that the teachers 
who are attracted to industry are not nec- 
essarily the best teachers and are not even 
good ones always. 


Society and the School 

There is another general observation 
that should be made that is frequently 
characteristic of these “Educational Policy 
Reports”; it is that the relations of educa- 
tion and society are inverted in their rela- 
tions to each other. Or to put it simply 
the tail is supposed to be wagging the dog. 
The growing needs of the nation seem to 
grow out of advances in the school. The 
report says (p. 40) “The nation’s growing 
needs for able and highly trained workers 
in scientific research, engineering, health 
services, executive and supervisory activ- 
ities. education, and technical activities in 
all fields of industry. agriculture and com- 
merce are in fact results of advances al- 
ready made in the schools.” 

Statements such as this are made which 
other statements contradict. The compre- 
hensive view is expressed on page 58: Man- 
power policy is expressed in countless ways 
— in legislation, in wage scales, in prestige 
patterns, in considerations of foreign rela- 
tions, in scholarship programs, in plans 
for educational improvement and expan- 
sion, and in virtually all the other ways in 
which a democratic society functions” (p. 
58). Moreover it is said elsewhere ‘“Man- 
power policy is not something that can ever 
be settled or codified as a problem solved” 
(p. 60). 


Population and Manpower 

The first part of the book deals with 
the nature of the American manpower 
problem, the areas of shortage, and of 
under-used potentials. The basic statistical 
information is a new summary of the or- 
dinary material: the continuing growth of 
the population during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and projected to the year 2000; the 
effects of the restriction of immigration 
and the introduction of the quota system 
in the 1920's; the low birth rates in the 
1920’s and the high birth rates in the 
1940’s; the urbanization of population and 
its mobility. The practical results noted 
are: There are now more females than 
males in the population; the present de- 
clining numbers of the productive popula- 
tion (ages 20 to 65) with a restoration 
to the normal in 1970; the great increase 
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of population under 20 years of age: the 
great increase in population over 65. The 
population for 1960 is estimated at 177.- 
840,000, for 1970 it will be 204,600,000, 
and in 2000 it will be 336,000,000. 


Technology and Manpower 

The technological problems in relation 
to manpower grow out of the harnessing 
of new sources of power and the develop- 
ment of automation. Hence there is nec- 
essary a new search for human talent and 
a utilization of the new talent when found 
and trained. The occupational shortage that 
now exists is in the fields of scientific re- 
search, engineering and technology, health 
services, executive and supervisory posi- 
tions, education, and certain semiprofes- 
sional fields. Resources or under-used po- 
tentials are discussed under the headings 
of women, minority groups, older people, 
and under-educated groups, and, in addi- 
tion, the upgrading of illiterates, migrants, 
and the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. 


Problems in Wake of Utilization of 

Manpower: Women 

There is danger that one will come away 
from this report with the idea that the 
economic factor is the dominant one in so- 
ciety and the controlling factor in educa- 
tion. Yet the authors of the report note 
the problem but only with an escape clause. 
For example, the problem of the utilization 
of women as the greatest reserve of man- 
power in war and in peace calls forth 
warning that (1) the increased employ- 
ment of women may endanger family 
welfare; (2) that the welfare of children 
and the integrity of family life must be a 
major consideration; and (3) that studies 
of juvenile delinquency have indicated the 
importance of the mother role in youth 
welfare. And though at the beginning it 
was noted that the trend toward the in- 
creased employment of women may be 
reversed, the report concludes thus: “But 
at the same time, there is evidence that 
increased enrollment of women outside the 
home is an established trend with ad- 
vantages to individuals and to society” 
(p. 46). 


The Individual — an Ultimate Value 

in Society 

In the brief nine pages of the second 
part of the report on “Manpower Policies 
and Democratic Values,” there is an ex- 
cellent discussion of the place of the indi- 
vidual in manpower policy. This saves the 
report from a possible accusation that it 
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favored regimentation for the benefit of the 
economic demands of society. This idea 
of the primary the individual 
does not permeate the report as it should 
in the educational implications of man- 
power needs in a period of rapid social 
change, particularly in peace time. Though 
in wartime, a certain extent of regimenta- 
tion is accepted; it is only for an emer- 
gency. The discussion of individual 
being starts out wisely by noting how easy 
it is to become detached and impersonal; 
to lose the person in the statistics, and to 
fail to keep in mind that manpower data 
is really dealing with the lives and destinies 
of people “the vital realities in the lives 
of persons” (p. 61). The key sentence is 
“The freedom of the individual—a free- 
dom which may at times appear to be at 
cross purposes with manpower needs and 
demands — is an ultimate value in society” 
(p. 62). 

The report gives specific instances. Thus, 
“Individuals cannot be herded into areas 
where there is need for them; they cannot 
automatically be shifted from one occupa- 
tion or one locale to another even to 
achieve an efficient distribution of 
power” (p. 62). These cross purposes re- 
ceive no detailed discussion in the book 
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well- 


man- 


The Educational Problems Discussed 
The education problems discussed as in- 
cident to the manpower demands include 
a new emphasis on careers; the strengthen- 
ing of guidance and personnel services; the 
special urgency for educating the gifted 
because of the new social demands as well 
as the neglect of the gifted by educational 
institutions, and the supply of more teach- 
ers adequately trained. Throughout the dis- 
cussion there is a continuing emphasis on 
the general upgrading of the labor force. 


The Career Motive in Education 

The career motive in education has re- 
ceived more emphasis in this report than 
it has in recent educational discussion, 
though it was fashionable early in the cen- 
tury. Both general and vocational educa- 
tion must be related to the career motive. 
This furnishes a sense of purpose in the 
full developments of the individual talents: 
Vocational education must emphasize to a 
greater degree the cultivation of the hu- 
mane personal qualities of the individual 
— personality development. By this is 
meant in the language of the report: “Per- 
sonality development means the cultiva- 
tion of inner resources, of mental powers 
and emotional health, of balanced out- 
look and perspective, of widely useful 
skills, of ability to work as a team, of 
reliability and integrity, and alertness and 
vision” (p. 72). This might well be taken 
as the objective of all education without 
an adjective. Just as vocational education 
should be interested in personal values in 
qualities, so general education schools be 
concerned with careers. This is simply 
saying all education, whatever the modify- 
ing adjective, should be education. 
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and superintendents, and clarifying respon- 
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The Principal Recommendations 

The principal educational recommenda- 
tion on upgrading the whole labor force 
are six in number. The 
ommends that: 


Commission rec- 

1. General and liberal education concern 
themselves much more positively with the 
career concerns of pupils 

2. Vocational and professional education 
concern themselves much more definitely 
with the development of 
human qualities 

3. Industry should undertake more of the 
task of specific job training than it has in 
the past assumed, seeking to develop such 
programs at a professionally sound level 

4. The schools and colleges must increase 


personal and 


their vocational and career programs as the 
basic agency for developing all the talent 
ol a vast people. 

5. The agencies of adult education be 
increasingly active in meeting manpower 
needs. 

6. That there be further experimentation 
in making military training more a con- 
tribution and less a disruption in a career 
development of young Americans (For a 
full discussion of “the many ramifications 
of military training” 
versal Military 
versity Press.) 


see the author’s Uni- 


Training, Columbia Uni- 


Making Recommendations Effective 
Three things are especially important in 
developing such a program. In the first 
place, a new emphasis must be placed on 
the great “importance of guidance and per- 
sonnel services which constitute a high art 
of helping boys and girls to plan their own 
actions wisely, in the full light of all the 
facts that can be mustered about them- 





selves and about the world in which they 
will work and live.” The student, however, 
will make his own occupational choices. 
In the second place, the gifted should be 
a greater concern of educators, in identify- 
ing them, in providing them challenging 
educational opportunity and in seeing, if 
possible, that financial aid is available to 
have them continue their education to an 
optimum development. In the third place, 
the teachers in our schools should be qual- 
ified, and every personnel source should be 
canvassed to provide an adequate supply. 
The teacher shortage should not result in 
the compromise of professional standards, 
but a reconsideration of the whole prob- 
lem should be made to improve training 


The Call for a Study of Social Needs 

For a final thought we would build on 
a suggestion early in the Report. There is 
great need in American society for a study 
of the manpower which is omitted from 
this reported but suggested in this para- 
graph: ‘‘Moreover not all rest 
upon economic demand, although the iden- 
tification of shortages is ordinarily based 
upon the willingness and eagerness of so- 
ciety to pay for the talent it seeks. From 
the point of view of a well-balanced society 
there may be an important need for more 
poets and philosophers, artists and the- 
ologians. But unless that need is expressed 
in terms of jobs and available 


shortages 


income, it 
may all too easily be omitted from man- 
power shortages. A distinction should, 
therefore, be made between manpower de- 
mands and manpower needs. Shortages are 
usually identified in terms of the former, 
but the farsighted citizen cannot ignore the 


latter” (pp. 26-27). 








ROME, N. Y., BOARD PLANS EXTENSIVE BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Currently engaged in constructing three new buildings with a bond 

issue of $7,500,000, the largest in New York for a city of this size, is 

the board of education for Rome, N. Y. Members include, from left to 

right (seated): Mrs. John S. Pendorf; Dr. Rudolph Vandeveer; C. Eugene 

Roe, president; Mrs. Murray E. Miller; (standing) Russ P. Destito, vice- 

president; E. Mark Wolf; Fred F. Herbst, clerk and board member. 
Dr. Lyndon H. Strough is superinendent. 
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School Lunch Trends 


The Forward Look 
in School Kitchen Equipment 


The chief function of schools is to help 
children prepare for effective living. The 
lunchroom can play an important role in 
the realization of this goal if planning is 
done wisely. It not only may minister to 
children’s immediate food needs but it can 
also be a valuable source of instruction in 
the science and the art of good living. It 
is short-sighted to plan the lunchroom 
to be a grub station that will merely dull 
hunger pangs. It should be an effective 
part of the school program and help 
youngsters become healthy, happy citizens- 
of-tomorrow. Food knowledge, attitudes, 
and habits developed when young may be 
of lasting benefit. 

Traditionally, food for the family has 
been the loving concern of parents. Be- 
ginning with babyhood, mothers have 
taught babies as well as fed them. Around 
the table, parents have had an opportunity 
to teach children many things. It has been 
a time when families have been brought 
together. In successful homes it has been 
an intimate time, not alone for the satis- 
faction of hunger, but also for enjoyment 
and friendly communication. 

The home pattern has been considerably 
upset by the modern mode of living. More 
meals are eaten away from home than 
formerly. Statistics have shown that at 


The serving counter height must 

be specially planned so that the 
children can see the food properly 
and handle their plates or 

trays easily. 
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least a fourth of all the meals in America 
are eaten in public eating places. As large 
a percentage of children’s meals are eaten 
away from their parents. The gaining of 
beneficial information and the development 
of good habits during the child’s impres- 
sionable years should be the concern of 
schools and parents alike. School officials 
should frankly face the educational po- 
tential of the lunchroom and plan wisely 
to utilize it. 

It was encouraging recently to hear a 
panel of school principals enumerate desir- 
able qualities for a lunchroom. They placed 
first, nutritionally right food, which is 
safely clean and appealing in quality. Next, 
they listed the amenities of good living 
which they believe children should develop 
at lunch time. These included orderly be- 
havior, consideration, proper eating habits, 


MARGARET E. TERRELL 


Director, Dining Halls 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 





and ability to converse in a friendly manner 
with others at the lunch table. The prin- 
cipals said that attractiveness and a happy 
atmosphere should characterize the service. 
They recognize that a teamwork relation- 
ship between the lunchroom manager and 
the teachers is essential to a successful 
program. Teachers can do much to instruct 
children about foods, health, and behavior 
and to control them at meal time. The 
teacher’s enthusiasm can do much to over- 
come poor attitudes toward food. The prin- 
cipals acknowledged their own responsi- 
bility in fostering a proper relationship 
and for initiating and expediting a good 
program. 


Vision Needed for Lunch Program 


Approving a suitable program, presenting 
it convincingly to school board members 
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and superintendents, and clarifying respon- 
sibilities between teachers and lunchroon 
personnel are areas where principals’ heip 
is vital. The level on which any program 
progresses depends on the vision of those 
in authority. Proper functions and good 
standards have to be in clear focus if they 
are to be obtained. The lunchroom man- 
ager can do a great deal in promoting a 
good program by analyzing needs and pre- 
paring plans for presentation. A manager 
who is directly responsible for a lunchroom 
is likely to be the best informed about 
the conditions essential for its success. 

Any lunchroom can function according 
to good standards even though the plan 
may be simple and the equipment very 
limited. One does not have to have a high 
priced car to get down the highway, but 
it is very important for him to know where 
he is going. Have desirable, attainable 
ideals. List them as specific points to be 
accomplished. As specific points they can 
be weighed in relation to other values de- 
manding consideration, and will call to 
mind conditions necessary for their realiza- 
tion. Sanitation for example, requires such 
tangible conditions as cleanability and free- 
dom from contamination. 

Plans need to be consistent as they pro- 
gress from the stages of basic ideals, to 
blueprints, to construction and into opera- 
tion. The first step is to be taken by the 
school officials. They are to determine the 
functions to be performed by the unit, 
the standards to be maintained, and the 
methods of procedure to be followed in 
the operation of the unit. Many times those 
representing the school, do not do their 
homework, and it is necessary for the 
architect to make these important decisions 
in order to get the layout on paper. One 
is expecting a great deal of an architect 
who expects him to be expert in every 
line of work and for every situation for 
which he designs a building. Good plans 
tend to develop when there is a clear 
understanding and close co-operation be- 
tween the architect and the manager of 
the department being planned. Each has 
a fund of information that can be helpful 
to the other. 

Before formulating plans one should 
search widely for good ideas to use as a 
guide or on which to base judgment. Ex- 
amine many kinds of food service estab- 
lishments. Evaluate findings in terms of 
the functions the specific kitchen is to 
perform. One should not turn down good 
ideas because they appear too expensive. 
Study them. They might provide the best 
economy in the long run. There are many 
instances where slight simplification has 
made it possible to fit useful ideas into a 
lean budget. “Tailoring to fit” deserves 
careful study. Observation can mean the 
gleaning of information on which ingenuity 
may feed in devising better plans. It calls 
for careful evaluation in choosing for the 
specific situation. 


Trend in Room Feeding 


Certain typical school conditions appear 
to be giving rise to a trend of “room feed- 
ing.”’ Approximately 200 schools in the 
state of Washington have adopted this 
plan. The meal is either served in the 
classroom, or the child goes to the cafeteria 
for his food and returns with it to his own 
desk. The majority are served from port- 
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Extra steps are eliminated by use of 
a “homemade” rack (right) for 
grater and slicer attachments kept 
beside the food cutter. This rack 
makes the attachments handy for 
use and protects their sharp 

edges from being dulled. Below is 

a deck or reel oven that permits 

a more efficient use of space. 





able units in the classroom. A few schools 
are using the “hot sack lunch,” and speak 
enthusiastically about it. 

The “hot sack lunch” contains a hot 
casserole item served in a six or eight 
ounce covered paper hot-cup. The heavy 
paper insulates and keeps the food hot 
for several minutes. The other items of 
a type A lunch are arranged in the 
sacks prior to serving time, and the 
hot food is quickly placed in the sack 
at the last minute. Included are a carton 
of milk, straw, sandwich, four-ounce con- 
tainer of salad, relishes, dessert, napkin, 
and a paper fork or spoon. Sometimes the 
dessert is put in the cup and a salad item, 
such as a tomato, is used which does not 
require a cup. A cup is used for only one 
or the other in order to control the cost 
for paper. The paper supplies for the 
hot-sack lunch averages about .04 cents. 

The hot sack lunch is a quick clean 
service. Few workers can handle the prep- 
aration for many children. Cleanup is 
greatly simplified. The need for dishwash- 
ing labor and equipment is eliminated. Food 
can easily be distributed to distant points 
of the school and remain in palatable con- 
dition. This service has certain limitations, 
however. Great ingenuity is required in the 
planning of these lunches to keep them 











from being tiresome. Food in a sack affords 
limited selection and is not as attractive 
as when served on a plate. The disposal of 
the paper garbage may be a real problem. 
Milk cartons and paper cups are bulky. 
Adequate, safe incineration is needed. The 
“hot sack lunch” is a useful plan for 
serving clean wholesome food in a quick 
orderly fashion, where money and facil- 
ities are greatly limited. 

In classroom service the teacher has her 
lunch with the children. This gives her an 
opportunity to talk with the children about 
food and good manners. She can observe 
how well they consume their food. Familiar 
surroundings mean fewer distractions for 
the youngsters. Order and discipline are 
easier to maintain in the classroom than 
in the cafeteria. 

Teachers protested the classroom plan at 
first. They regarded it as a continuation 
of duty and an infringement on their time. 
When they observed its benefits, they 
agreed that it was a decided improvement 
upon the noisy scramble which so often 
occurs in a big dining room. Teachers ac- 
cept lunch time supervision as a normal 
assignment, when this period is counted as 
a part of the educational program and 
compensating time is allowed for necessary 
relaxation. 
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Guidance and discipline are too impor- 
tant to be slighted. It is unreasonable to 
expect the lunchroom manager to be re- 
sponsible for it at a time when special 
attention must be given to the quality and 
speed of service. Capable, concentrated 
supervision is essential. Bedlam results 
when it is not provided, and the educa- 
tional features of the lunchroom become 
negative. 


Cost-Saving Tips 

Regardless of the plan for service the 
kitchen planner must keep uppermost in 
mind the foods to be produced, their good 
quality, appropriate quantity, and time 
schedule. In most schools, economy is a 
significant value. Time and motion studies, 
work simplification, and cost control can 
be profitably emphasized, but they must 
not make the planner forget quality re- 
quirements. It is well to remember that 
the former are tools, not goals in a good 
operation. 

There are numerous ways in which the 
kitchen planner may save labor time and 
cost without harming quality of products. 
Many cooks are required to waste time and 
energy at the beginning.of their day, be- 
cause of inconvenient location of storage 
facilities. The storage units, to which this 
valuable employee makes the most fre- 
quent trips, should be adjacent to her work 
unit. She should not waste time going to 
some remote area, or waste energy in 
going up and down stairs. 

Arrange equipment to -save steps and 
eliminate searching for small elusive items. 
Store attachments beside machines on 
which they are to be used. A rack for the 
grater and slicer attachments, for example, 
beside the food cutter makes them handy 
for use and protects the sharp edges from 
being dulled by bumping against other 
equipment. 

Provide carts for handling large quan- 
tities at one time, and for lifting heavy 
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loads. Handling food in large quantity often 
involves heavy lifting. Lifting is a fatigue 
factor that may be a thief of man power. 
Filling bins and vegetable peelers, raising 
mixer bowls to table height for panning 
mixes, lifting roasting pans to oven decks, 
are typical of loads that increase fatigue 
and slow down work. Hand trucks are 
available that will lift sacks and boxes 
from floor level to working height by 
means of a simple lever mechanism 


Ranges vs. Reel Ovens 

School food service is characterized by 
large quantity, simple selection, and a 
short-service period. A large amount of 
one or two cooked items is needed for 
service at one time. Select cooking equip- 
ment with this in mind. Ranges usually 
are not the best answer in all cases, be- 
cause little surface cooking will be done 
and a great amount of oven space is 
needed. Deck or reel ovens permit a more 
efficient use of space and a step-saving 
arrangement. 

Ovens with revolving shelves may be 
had for small or very large capacity. They 
are convenient to load and unload. A peel 
is not required as each shelf is only the 
depth of one bun pan. The shelves move 
within a single compartment and are there- 
fore subject to a common temperature. 
This is satisfactory for the preparation of 
large quantities of one item or for several 
different items if they have the same tem- 
perature requirement. In units where sev- 
eral items are prepared simultaneously, deck 
oven with each deck thermostatically con- 
trolled are better. It is then possible to 
have variations in temperature ranging 
from those needed for custards to those 
required for baking potatoes. 

A two-unit hot plate or a single range 
section is adequate for a school kitchen, 
even for those serving a large number. 
Have this equipment low enough for con- 
venient handling of tall containers on it, 


such as stock kettles or large double 
boilers. The amount of range area needed 
will depend on the amount of steam equip- 
ment available. Steam kettles are a con- 
venient replacement for top-of-range stock 
pots and double boilers. 

The splendid advantages of steam equip- 
ment, including compartment cookers as 
well as kettles, have not been fully ap- 
preciated in many schools. Workers who 
are not acquainted with the operation of 
steam equipment have been reluctant to 
use it. School lunchroom institutes might 
do well to give some help on this subject. 


Advantages of Portable Equipment 

Speed and labor-saving calls for portable 
equipment. The usefulness of many pieces 
can be increased by putting them on wheels. 
A small mixer, for example, may be used 
by a salad maker for dressings, by the 
dessert maker for puddings and frostings, 
and by the cook. The meat slicer and 
scales may also be used by more than one 
worker. Placed on portable stands each 
worker can use these pieces in her own 
unit. The planner must remember to ask 
for the installation of the necessary elec- 
trical outlets for using the equipment in 
the different areas. 

Large mixing bowls on portable stands 
are desirable for mixing casserole dishes, 
tossing salads, or handling pastry. The 
proper size for the bowls will depend on 
the volume to be prepared and the amount 
convenient for the worker to mix at one 
time. 

Portable potato peelers are convenient 
in units where the sink must be used for 
many purposes. When the peeler is not 
in operation it can be stored out of the 
way. 

Wheels will make possible the moving 
of the proof box to the oven when the 
products are ready to bake. Many steps 
may be saved in transfering foods to the 
oven. 

Dollies for cases of milk are & “must” 
for the lunchroom. Plan a dispensing unit 
if possible, which can be filled by the 
delivery man. This will mean having a 
lockable, refrigerated area in or adjacent 
to the serving line. Milk cases are heavy. 
Save the labor of lunchroom employees 
by eliminating the handling of large quan- 
tities of milk. 

A great variety of trucks are available 
on the market to fit the many needs in 
an institution kitchen. Others can easily 
be designed for special purposes. Con- 


A valuable sanitation feature is a 

box drain such as the one designed 
by the University of Washington. It 
facilitates the draining of steam 
kettles and still prevents splashing of 
worker's feet. 





venient, accident-proof space for holding 
the numerous containers of food while proc- 
essing and serving is an acute need in 
most large units. Food racks may be de- 
signed to hold 10 to 15 pans of standard 
size, such as the 12 by 20 feet steam table 
pans or the 18 by 26 feet bun pans. The 
racks provide convenient storage shelving 
as well as time saving transportation of 
food. 


Consideration of Racks 

The racks may be designed with metal 
angles or corrugations on which the pans 
may slide into a shelf position. Due to the 
absence of fixed shelving the racks are very 
easy to clean. Special thought needs to be 
given to the height of the rack and the 
spacing between pans. When a rack is too 
low, space is wasted, unless it is designed 
to provide storage under counter or tables. 
When the racks are too high they are 
awkward to move, they tend to be top 
heavy, and cause accidents because the 
worker cannot see over them when pushing 
them from place to place. Racks 55 inches 
high that accommodate ten bun pans on 
four and one half feet centers are suitable. 

Removal of used trays and dishes is the 
least attractive part of food service and 
usually requires many hands to accomplish. 
Dish conveyors or special carts that insure 
quick, quiet, inconspicuous handling deserve 
consideration. Carts may be procured which 
both move the dishes from the dish unit 
and provide storage at the point of service, 
thus eliminating extra handling. 

When choosing trucks think of them in 
relation to the progress of work. Plat- 
forms for fruit and vegetables should lift 
the crates to a height that will eliminate 
repeated stooping in emptying the contents 
into the sink or for work at a table. A 
cook who uses her cart beside the range, 
should have one that will be the best height 
for her work there. The height of the bus 
trucks may be governed by the depth of 
the bus boxes used on it. Dining room 
trucks should be light and easy rolling. 
Small narrow sizes, constructed with tubu- 
lar aluminum frames are very light and 
convenient for moving between tables and 
chairs. 

Large trucks are rarely a good choice, 
because they are awkward and slow. They 
are not easy to control and will be bumped 
into walls and other equipment. Like the 
“lazy man’s load” they do not save time 
in the long run. Plan so that useful pieces 
of rolling equipment will not handicap by 
blocking lanes of travel in the kitchen. 
Observe rules that will prevent traffic jams. 
The number one rule is to have a “place 
for everything and everything in its place.” 
Adequate space and a specific place is to 
be planned for each piece. It is well to 
designate it in the layout where it is 
likely to stand while in use, and also in- 
dicate the put-away place. A rolling bowl 
will not be convenient for the salad maker 
if it cannot be pulled up to the work 
table. The middle of the floor is a poor 
place to store it, when it is not in use. 
If it is to go under a table, heights and 
spacing will need to be planned for this. 


Storage Compartments 
Storage compartments adjacent to the 








serving area are very convenient for the 
racks of prepared food. Storage located 
parallel to the serving lines will help to 
speed up service, reduce labor, and preserve 
the good quality of the food. The com- 
partments may be heated, refrigerated or 
neither, depending on the need and the 
finances. Even where finances are greatly 
restricted and the compartments cannot be 
afforded, adequate space in the specified 
area should be allowed in which the trucks 
can stand. Have wheel locks so that the 
trucks will stay in place. 

Rule two in planning for portable equip- 
ment relates to traffic lanes. Allow adequate 
area for moving the equipment as needed, 
without interfering with busy workers. The 
traffic lane may be so arranged that it 
will not go through any work unit, but 
have the work units open on to it. It is 
frustrating to busy workers to have to stop 
their work and step aside for a truck to be 
pushed through their unit. 


Appropriately Sized Equipment 

Kitchen work can be speeded up by 
having equipment that is appropriate for 
the volume needed and not too large for 
convenient handling. Time may be foolishly 
wasted by using a cup measure when a 
gallon of material is needed. Due to the 
weight and volume of the load, the gallon 
measure is about as large as it is com- 
fortable to handle. 

Steam kettle sizes require similar con- 
sideration. Choose the right size for the 
job. In the unit serving 600 men at the 
University of Washington, a 20-gallon 
kettle has proved to be a good size for 
the cooking of certain vegetables. This size 
provides adequately for the rotation cook- 
ing required in having a freshly cooked 
supply throughout the serving period. If 
the vegetables are cooked in larger quan- 
tities, crushing and irregular cooking tend 
to result. A 40-gallon kettle is used for 
stews and other casserole dishes. This 
volume is as heavy a mass of food to stir 
and properly tend in preparation as the 
average woman worker can handle well. A 
60-gallon kettle is used for cooking meat 
and making soup. 

A new wing is being added to this unit 
during the coming year, to serve an addi- 
tional 680 men. This kitchen will serve 
three meals daily to 1280 men. On the 
basis of experience for three years with 
the kettle sizes stated above, the plan is 
to add one more 20-gallon kettle and two 


40-gallon kettles to serve the increased 
number. 
Install the kettles with a convenient 


draining device. Floor drains that result 
in uneven floors and splashed surfaces are 
hazardous and unsightly. A box drain can 
have a very simple construction of bent 
pipe, which may be moved from side to 
side. It should lead into a floor drain. 
On the end of the pipe is a pan with a 
strainer insert. If one wishes to place a 
tall container under the kettle faucet, the 
pan can be pushed aside. The pan should 
be near enough when it is under the faucet 
to prevent boiling liquids from splashing 
the worker’s feet. The entire unit may be 
removed from the floor and separated for 
cleaning. This is a valuable sanitation 
feature. 


Serving Counter Height 

The height of the serving counter and 
the disposal point for the trays deserves 
specific planning for children. Many believe 
that for adults it is well to have the 
counter 36 to 38 inches high. This allows 
for use of undercounter space for dish 
carts. Such a height may be good for 
adults, but it is too high for elementary 
school children. Many school lunch coun- 
ters are too high for the children to see 
the food and handle their plates or trays 
easily. 

Consider equipment that aids in accurate 
portioning of foods. It will speed up work, 
and save materials. Devices may vary in 
simplicity from scoops used for sizing 
cookies and full-portion ladles for the 
counter service to the electronic controls 
now available on such equipment as ice 
cream machines. 

Youngsters, generally, are fond of ice 
cream and milk shakes. Many managers 
would like to serve these but have had 
difficulty in controlling portions. New ma- 
chines are now available which electron- 
ically release and size the portions. It 
operates with a foot pedal and permits the 
operator to have both hands full of dishes. 
The size of the portion can be set for 
the amount desired. 

There are many possibilities for speed 
and quality to travel as a team in food 
production and service. Among these may 
be counted the methods for rapid cooking 
now available. One of these is by micro- 
wave energy and another is by high temper- 
ature under air pressure. The potential for 
either of these has not been fully explored. 
Food managers are challenged by the pos- 
sibilities for good quality and speed which 
they offer. Potatoes may be baked to mealy 
doneness in four minutes, frozen broccoli 
from its frozen state to steaming tender- 
ness in three minutes and large roasts 
which require three or four hours normally, 
roasted in 40 to 50 minutes. 

Prepared foods may be reheated very 
satisfactorily in a micro-wave range be- 
cause it does not brown or dehydrate them. 
This means that food prepared, quick 
frozen, and held until needed may be 
quickly reheated to palatable temperature. 
Food managers will immediately recognize 
that this opens up excellent possibilities 
for utilizing both slack time labor and 
excess foods. 

The quality of the products cooked in a 
broiler at high temperature under air pres- 
sure was very good. The meat was nicely 
browned, tender, and juicy. Vegetables also 
retained a high percentage of their natural 
juice and were tender and well flavored. 


The Forward Look 


It is well worth studying the new meth- 
ods in relation to the needs in your school. 
In taking a forward look, one cannot afford 
to let a scrimp, scurry, and make-do com- 
plex rule their thinking. Speed and quality 
should go hand-in-hand. The development 
of taste for good food, attractively served, 
and the forming of habits of civilized be- 
havior on the part of students may make 
the lunchroom a significant part of an 
educational program. In these will be found 
the richest satisfaction and the best econ- 
omy in the long run. 
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A superintendent asks the question — 


ARE THE TEACHERS IN A 
WILDERNESS? 





Neale R. Hamilton in his article “Who Will Lead Teachers out cf the 
Wilderness?” from the August JOURNAL wondered if teachers’ in- 
sistence for uniform salary schedules can be held responsible for some 
of their present woes. Questioning how the teacher salary problem, 
pressed by good school advocates on one side and lower tax rate 
defenders on the other, would evolve, Mr. Hamilton suggested a 
modified salary schedule based on college rankings. . . . Dr. Hanson, 
\llinois member of the N.E.A. Committee on Resolutions and Policy, 
here writes a brief reply, pointing out some of the errors of merit rating. 





Neale R. Hamilton, principal of Mc- 
Kinley School, Kearny, N. J., in the Au- 
gust issue of the ScHooL BoaRD JOURNAL 
says that the teachers are in a wilderness, 
and wonders who will lead them out. I 
can’t accept that; they may be in a desert 
salary schedule wise, but not an untracked 
wilderness. The teachers have very clear 
ideas about salary scheduling. They may be 
wrong — personally, I don’t think so — but 
they are not confused. Two recent pro- 
nouncements of the profession make that 
clear. Clearly, those devoted enough to 
spend time, effort, and money to improve 
the profession by laboring in the classroom 
and out, those who are dynamic enough in 
character and personality to be elected by 
their fellows to represent them at the na- 
tional conventions of the National Educa- 
tion Association are qualified to speak for 
the profession; and they have spoken. 

The Classroom Teachers Association and 
the parent N.E.A., at Portland in July, 
1956, after a thorough discussion over- 
whelmingly adopted almost identical resolu- 
tions calling for objective salary scheduling 
based on experience and training and re- 
jecting criteria based on so-called “merit 
rating” of individual persons. 

Mr. Hamilton offers a suggestion which 
seems to be a compromise between com- 
pletely automatic salary schedules and 
merit rating schedules; and he may have 
something there. However, his suggestion 
that we follow the college pattern of salary 
scheduling and classification of teachers 
and professors is open to question. Salary 
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policies should be closely related to the 
function of the institution which pays 
them; that is, when a store hires a book- 
keeper it wants to pay for bookkeeping not 
sweeping out. Public elementary and sec- 
ondary education has a somewhat different 
function from that of higher education. It 
is true that both have the responsibility to 
teach students and to labor on the frontier 
of human knowledge to expand that knowl- 
edge; but not to the same degree. The 
primary function of public instruction be- 
low the college is teaching children, and the 
discovery of new knowledge of the subject 
disciplines is secondary; whereas in higher 
education both teaching and research are 
about equal. In some cases research is so 
important that the university gives a re- 
search gifted professor a private laboratory 
to do it in and regards his laboratory as 
more important than his classroom. Hence, 
the college can and often does not only 
tolerate poor teachers if they be great 
scientists, but often rewards the great sci- 
entist more liberally than the good teacher. 
That may be proper in higher education, 
but it certainly isn’t on the elementary and 
secondary levels. Hence, salary schedules 
which encourage the preparation of books 
and research reports are right in college, 
but not necessarily right below that. 

Mr. Hamilton’s plan is really a 20 year 
schedule which is about correct. The ques- 
tions concerning it will revolve about ad- 
vancement from classification to classifica- 
tion. If the criteria for such advancement 
are to be the old “merit rating” idea, his 


EARL H. HANSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Rock Island, Ill. 


plan is in fact “merit rating” and will be 
objected to upon those grounds. 


Errors of Merit Rating 

The arguments against paying salaries 
upon merit rating schemes have not yet 
been answered and they are powerful. 
Among them are: 


1. There are as yet no adequate scales for 
measuring accurately degrees of teaching suc- 
cess especially in the important field of con- 
comitant learnings. “Concomitant” learnings 
are those which are learned simultaneously 
with “primary” learnings. A primary learning 
in arithmetic, for instance, is 2 + 2—4, and 
it is taught directly or primarily. Concomi- 
tant learnings are a liking or dislike of the 
teacher and all figures of authority, a liking 
or disliking for mathematics, a willingness or 
unwillingness to do work which results in 
exactly correct answers. The personality, firm- 
ness, sweetness, reasonableness, and even the 
dress of the teacher determine the latter. 
Further, what is good in this respect largely 
depends upon the student, the class, and the 
school. In different cases identical “teacher 
manners,” for instance, react differently. They 
please some and disgust others. Concomitant 
learnings, however, largely are the essence 
of deeper life values and are: frequently more 
lasting and more important than the primary 
learnings. Remember, also, the difference be- 
tween the person on the bottom of the list 
rated superior and the one on the top of 
that rated average is very thin indeed. Yet 
there may be hundreds of dollars of differ- 
ence in salary if a merit scale is used. Unless 
the difference in pay is substantial there is 
no point in using a merit scale. In the ab- 
sence of accurate measures of relative teaching 
success, payment on merit scales too frequently 
is based on political pressure, favoritism, and 
apple polishing. Obviously, that is dreadfully 
unjust and results in a decrease of teaching 
quality instead of an increase. A number of 
communities have attempted merit rating 
schedules and after unhappy experience have 
abandoned them. 

The argument in behalf of justice in merit 
scales was pretty well exploded by Dr. Willard 
Elsbree of Columbia University, perhaps the 
outstanding salary schedule expert in the 
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United States. He said at Atlantic City in 
February, 1950: “Merit rating as a basis for 
deciding teachers’ salary schedules is a sham 
and an illusion. There is still no formula for 
measuring good teaching.” 

2. Except in a one-room country school, 
and really not even there, success in teaching 
is not properly the sole credit of any indi- 
vidual teacher. As with a football team, the 
game is won by the whole squad and the 
coaches, not only the star halfback. 

Some excellent teachers in unfortunate situ- 
ations may appear less successful than others 
not so strong natively, but in more fortunate 
settings. The human equation is one of in- 
finite variety and a teacher is an intimate part 
of it. It is not his credit alone if the equa- 
tion makes him appear highly successful or 
less so. To pay on merit rating schemes as- 
sumes that it is and that’s unjust. 


An Art and a Profession 

3. Teaching is an art as well as 
sion. There is wide disagreement as to what 
constitutes the best in art. The taste of the 
consumer is involved as well as the skill of 
the artist. A beautiful picture, and a fine 
book may appeal to my neighbor but not 
to me. Yet the picture and the book may be 
good art. The shabby but showy 
the highest price (witness Hollywood and 
some of the “best sellers”). That does not 
encourage the growth of the artist nor expand 
his creativeness. Merit schedules in teaching 
are likely also to exalt the showy and shabby; 
that will not serve to improve education 
either. In fact it will discourage growth in 
basic excellence and destroy morale. 

4. It is not actually the lure of money that 
attracts the best teachers. One of my oppo- 


a proles 


often get 


nents in a debate on this topic at Atlantic 
City ruefully admitted this point. He said 
that he had made a survey among many 


teachers and found that those regarded as 
mediocre by their colleagues were the ones 
who deemed luxuries supremely important. 
Those thought to be the best seemed happy 
with good books, a profound satisfaction of 
good work, and the joy of seeing children 
develop happily through fine teaching. 

No, teachers are like preachers. They ap- 
preciate for themselves a good life, security, 


dignified retirement. They covet that, plus a 
good college education for their children, too, 
but they do not enter teaching primarily to 


get rich. Hosts of them could have chosen 
other work and would have become rich. 
They have that kind of ability. But they 


chose, instead, to teach. 

Salary schedules, therefore, based on merit 
ratings offer only an incentive toward teach- 
ing improvement; they are not tied to the 
basic motives which develop powerful instruc 
tion. Hence, they tend to destroy teacher 
improvement rather than create it. They pit 
teacher against teacher, and that hurts the stu 


dent. For good results the basic salary schedule 
should not hinder, but encourage teachers to 
work warmly together 

Teachers basically really want to work to- 
gether to the advantage of children, and that 
is, I think the reason why they instinctively 
resist salary schedules which divide them. 
This reaction from teachers puzzles the lay 
public, but if examination is made of this 
business of art, and the motive which called 
the best of teachers to the profession; that 
is, a desire to 
get rich, the 
understood 


than 
reactions may be 


children rather 


teachers’ 
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NO NEED TO STUB MY TOE 
JULIUS BARBOUR* 


My name sign was on the desk. As the 
new superintendent of schools, I tried sit- 
ting in the chair. The setscrew which 
allowed adjustment in height needed an 
Allen wrench. As I started to turn the 
chair right side up, Joe, the custodian, 
sauntered into the office. 

“Well, Joe, it’s you and I to work here 
this summer,” I said to make conversation. 

“Yes,” said Joe, as he bit off the moist 
end of his cigar and dropped it into the 
wastebasket. “But don’t start your work 
here, that-away — turning things upside 
down to look for trouble. There is plenty 
of things needing adjustments right in 
plain sight to be seen.” 

“Can I be of any help to you, Joe,” I 
asked, getting off on another track. 

“Well, that’s not easy to say,” said Joe 
“T don’t know you very well. Right now I 
am busy getting ready to fix those worn 
places in the steps. On the wood stairs I 
can remove the steps, turn them over, sand 
them, and put ’em down ‘bout good as new. 
But on the front terrazzzo, you 
know, we are going to have to do something 
different. I see at the bank how they put 


steps, 








GEORGIA CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Designed exclusively for adult education, the new Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, located on the Georgia University campus in 
Athens, Ga., will utilize the most modern techniques and methods of 
communications to help adults solve problems encountered in daily 
living. The Center was designed by Stevens & Wilkinson, Atlanta, Ga. 
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some kind of 


cement-like preparation on, 
trowel it 


and let ‘er harden. Got to fix 
things around here so you can't stub your 
toe, you know.” 

I looked at him quickly but noted no 
sign of humor or malice in his expression 
as he strode from the office 

Opening the desk drawer, I found a num- 
ber of unsealed envelopes with money in 
each. One was labeled Girl Scout Troop 
20; another, Music Lover Club, etc. My 
first impulse was to replace them in the 
drawer. Joe’s words echoed in the room. 
“Got to fix things around here so you 
can’t stub your toe, you know.” A smile 
came to my face as I called in the office 
girl to discuss setting up an accounting 
system for school deposits and petty cash. 

The telephone rang as she left and I 
was buzzed to take a call from the Legion 
Ladies who wanted to schedule the gym 
for a night in October. A hasty search 
revealed no master schedule of public use 
of school buildings, no contracts or agree- 
ments for such use, and no board-adopted 
rental-fee arrangements. I temporized the 
problem and put it down as one on which 
to go to work immediately so as “to fix 
things so I couldn’t stub my toe.” 

By the time the office girl left we had 
drawn up a proposal for internal book- 
keeping and had written to three schools 
in nearby towns for samples of use-of- 
building agreements. 

As I walked down the hall I heard the 
sharp rap of a hoe outside the front door. 
There was Joe putting some left-over ce- 
ment in a broken sidewalk. 

“Well I see you survived the first day,” 
he said, “and I am using up this little bit 
of cement to fill this in. Can’t have the new 
superintendent stubbing his toe the first 
day,” he said with a grin. 

I started toward my car. Then I realized 
there was no particular hurry to leave the 
school property. I turned back and spent 
a few minutes talking with Joe about this 
new and to me unknown community. No 
need to stub my toe the first day. 
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Word from Washington 


Preparing Students to Visit Washington’ 


ELAINE EXTON 


As the seat of our government since 1800, the daily scene of 
history-in-the-making, the repository of many stirring evidences 
of our American heritage, Washington, D. C., the nation’s capital, 
offers unparalleled resources for deepening appreciation of what 
being an American citizen means. 

School-group visits to Washington can help countless young 
people better understand the privileges and challenging responsi- 
bilities of our democratic form of government and lead to a con- 
tinuing interest in national affairs that will benefit our country. 
But, do they? Not as many schools as should make these trips 
an inspiring experience in citizenship in the opinion of seasoned 
Washington observers who have had contact with some of the 
500,000 students from more than 6000 different schools swarming 
through government buildings last year. 

One reason that many of these visits do not yield the rich 
educational returns they could is because their sponsors fail to 
prepare sufficiently for them ahead of time. Since their failure to 
take full advantage of the government services for school groups 
seems primarily due to a lack of information at the grassroots 
about the facilities available, this article and its successor cull 
facts from many different sources to help in charting travel that 
will be educationally worthwhile 


Plan Everything in Advance 

Laying the groundwork for a student trip to Washington can 
be a large scale operation involving administrative action ranging 
from getting school board permission to hire substitutes for teach- 
ers accompanying the group to asking the school principal to talk 
to the pupils about the conduct their school expects of them while 
they’re away. 

Advance planning is essential not only to assure executing the 
details in conformity with school policies, but since hotel reserva- 
tions, transportation accommodations, and briefing appointments at 
government agencies are handled on a first come, first served basis, 
arrangements must be made early to secure the times and places 
preferred. 

Negotiations concerning travel, housing, and sightseeing can be 
so complicated and time-consuming that sometimes an outside 
sponsor, such as a women’s club, religious group, or patriotic 
society, takes on the responsibility for the tour’s organization. 
In the case of Albert Lea, Austin, and Winona, Minn., the three 
towns YMCA’s join together in performing this function. 

The Crescent Hill Woman’s Club of Louisville, Ky., conducts 
tours for junior high school students during spring vacation when 
the Kentucky Education Association is in session. Representatives 
go to the schools to describe the trip to interested pupils and 
distribute a printed folder with highlights of the itinerary that 
includes arrival and departure times and the hotels and restaurants 
where stops will be made. 

While the initiator varies from community to community, more 
usually a teacher, principal, or superintendent assumes these 
duties. Sometimes the trip to Washington is made a project of a 
class in history or social studies. 

Usually so many alternatives exist regarding the transportation 
to use, the routes to choose, the sightseeing points of interest to 
cover, and other tour aspects that providing for student participa- 
tion in reaching decisions can afford invaluable training in the 
democratic process. 

* This is the first of a series of articles on student trips to Washiagton. The 
second will discuss the guided tours, government agency briefings, and special 


opportunities available to student visitors on their arrival in the Federal City if 
arrangements are made in advance. 
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Establishing a series of pupil committees to look into these 
matters, report findings to the class, and carry out the opinion 
of the majority about them can give the students practice in 
self-government and make their Washington journey from begin- 


ning to end an opportunity to experience democracy in real 
situations. 


Duties of Student Committees 

Some appropriate responsibilities for these student committees 
follow: 

Ways and Means Committee. Suggests and sponsors class- 
wide fund-raising activities for the Washington trip, for example, 
class plays, costume balls, bazaars, food concessions at school 
sports events. 

Budget Committee. Maps out an over-all budget for the tour 
aided by estimates obtained from all other committees, recom- 
mends an appropriate sum for each student making the trip to 
bring for personal spending money covering such items as tipping, 
souvenirs, entertainment, appoints a treasurer who is responsible 
for receiving all money for the trip, opening a Washington Trip 
Fund Savings Account and handling the deposits and withdrawals, 
paying all bills. 

Accommodations Committee. Obtains information on the 
housing facilities for school groups in the nation’s capitol and 
their rates. Contacts the hotel the class selects for reservations. 
Prepares a schedule for rotating roommates. 

Transportation Committee. Assembles data on the various 
modes of travel available, side trips, routes, and the respective 
costs. Supervises handling and checking of baggage. 

Sightseeing Committee. Writes for material on points to 
visit. Draws up a tentative sightseeing itinerary. Sets up special 
appointments for the group at government buildings. 

Publicity Committee. Sends news of trip, including fund- 
raising events, to the schocl paper and local press. Keeps a scrap- 
book of published clippings. Maintains a daily record during the 
tour for use in releases to home town papers. Arranges for 
photographic coverage during the trip and for radio and TV 
interviews afterward. 

Follow-Up Committee. Evaluates tour. Organizes exhibits of 
materials collected during visit. Books returned participants for 
appearance on school assembly programs, talks before PTA’s and 
other community groups. 

Records Committee. Serves as historian. Keeps chronological 
record as guide for future. Compiles improvements suggested for 
next year’s journey. 

The number and responsibilities of the working committees 
used in a particular school system can be scaled up‘or down from 
those just mentioned to accord with the size of the group, its 
distance from Washington, and other factors. 

Favoring the encouragement of this type of activity, quite 
aside from its role in promoting good citizenship, are the skills 
in such basic school subjects as English, mathematics, and social 
studies that pupils develop in carrying out their committee 
assignments. 

Deciding whether to journey to the nation’s capital by air, 
rail, chartered bus, or school bus can be a stimulus to student 
learning. In addition to acquiring practical know-how that will 
be useful to them as adults, looking up routes, comparing avail- 
able methods of transportation, computing distances, estimating 
time between arrivals and departures, locating points of historic 
and scenic interest along the way adds to their store of 
geographic knowledge. 
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Easily accessible by all forms of transportation, Washington is 
served by 11 passenger airlines with scheduled flights (Allegheny, 
American, Braniff, Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, Northwest, 
Piedmont, Trans World, United), 7 different railroad companies 
making regular runs (Atlantic Coast Lines, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Seaboard, Baltimore and Ohio, Pennsylvania, Southern, and Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac) as well as 5 long-distance 
bus lines (3 Greyhound units — Atlantic, Eastern, and Richmond 
— and 2 belonging to National Trailways — Virginia and Safeway ) 
and the Norfolk and Washington Steamship Company. 

To find out what local facilities connect with these means 
of transportation and get information on costs, proper routing, 
and timing may require establishing contacts with the nearest 
airline office or airport to ascertain the airlines serving your 
community, the railroad ticket agent at the nearest station, a 
local or inter-city bus company, the local American Automobile 
Association club which can give you a “visitor’s” sightseeing map 
of Washington. Or your community may have a local student 
tour operator who co-ordinates arrangements 


Alternative Arrangements 

If there are a sufficient number making the trip, it is possible 
to charter a bus or perhaps a plane. 

If coming by school bus, check with the state department of 
education to learn if it is permissible to use a school bus out 
of the state and if the vehicle’s insurance policy covers the 
kind of travel contemplated. It will also be necessary to obtain 
a permit to enter and sightsee in the District of Columbia from 
the Public Utilities Commission, Washington, D. C. Apply there 
at least a month in advance giving the school’s name and address, 
the make and serial and license numbers of each participating 
school bus, the period of time and purpose of your visit, and 
your Washington address. 

For assistance in registering a school bus or chartered motor 
vehicle or help on some other aspect of your stay in the Federal 
City you can write to the Greater National Capital Committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade at 1616 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., which is also a responsible source for sight- 
seeing suggestions and maps on Washington. Their sheet Seeing 
the Nation’s Capital gives the hours when public buildings are 
open and the admission fee, if any. 

Besides furnishing current rates for housing, meals, and enter- 
tainment as well as a list of approved hotels and tourist homes 
catering to student groups, this Committee will, if requested, book 
hotel reservations without making a charge for this service and 
arrange briefing sessions and tours at some government depart- 
ments and agencies 





Students when in Washington will want to visit 
the shrine of the Declaration of Independence 
in the National Archives. 





A number of airlines, bus companies, and railroads now offer 
all-expense tours covering hotels, sightseeing, a specified number 
of meals, and round-trip fare that can be tailored to meet a 
group's particular sightseeing interests and travel requirements. 

Before deciding what plan to accept, the advantages of using 
a commercial agency or “package” tour that takes charge of all 
phases of the journey should be carefully compared with the 
benefits that can result from having the map out the 
schedules and negotiate directly for accommodations, transporta- 
While the all-inclusive tour 
may relieve the sponsor of many worrisome details and make it 
possible to stretch travel dollars farther, it 


class 
tion, and sightseeing reservations 


tends to deprive 
the students of many learning situations that they could profit 
from by participating more fully in making the arrangements 

Whatever method you certain to look up 
school’s insurance policies to find out if they include accidents 
while away from school property. Then take whatever steps are 
necessary to secure adequate accident insurance coverage for the 
duration of the trip. Certain schools also ask the parents to sign 
a waiver absolving the trip manager of responsibility for accidents 
resulting from student negligence. Another form of consent state- 
ment specifies that the parents will not hold the board of edu- 


choose be your 


cation liable for accidents on the tour away from school premises 


Sightseeing Vehicles 

Some Washington sightseeing companies have established special 
rates for school groups that are substantially lower than the retail 
prices announced in their printed folders. Two that the American 
Automobile Association recommends as particularly experienced 
in handling students are Gray Line (1010 Eye Street, N.W.) and 
White House Sightseeing (509 Sixth Street, N.W.) 

Either of these companies, if notified sufficiently ahead, will 
meet your group’s bus, train, or plane and drive you and/or your 
luggage to your hotel. This service is also available for your 
return to the station or airport 
cents, plus tax, each way. 

If the class is traveling by 


The per-person expense is 35 
school bus these companies can 
furnish the names of licensed tour guides to help with driving 
and parking and lecture about historical points of interest in the 
capital city. The usual charge is $20 for an eight-hour day, $15 
for half a day. Or you can ask the Hack Inspector Office, 
2077, Police Headquarters, 300 Indiana Ave., N.W 
these guides, to recommend some 


Room 
which licenses 


When to Go 


One of the elements that can make a success of the trip, or 
mar it, is timing. Beginning class consideration of a Washington 
visit on “Citizenship Day,” September 17, which commemorates 
the signing of our Constitution in 1787 can provide an appropriate 
springboard for discussion. To allow enough time to earn tour 
expenses and achieve maximum enrichment of the curriculum, it’s 
good practice to introduce the subject early in the junior high 
school and to make the excursion at least a year before senior 
graduation 

Setting the date can be a tantalizing problem. Should the trip 
be undertaken at Thanksgiving or Christmas when the school is 
in recess or during the longer summer vacation? Would it be more 
exciting to time the group’s arrival on a patriotic holiday when 
getting a “feel” of history can be heightened by an activity like 
driving to Mount Vernon on Washington’s Birthday (February 
22), attending the Independence Day (July 4) ceremonies on the 
Washington Monument grounds, witnessing the services at Arling- 
ton Cemetery on Memorial Day (May 30) or Veterans Day 
(November 11)? 

If the class wants to watch Congress at work and see its 
members in action, plan to come sometime between the middle 
of January and July 1. As stipulated in the Constitution Congress 
convenes annually on the third day of January — unless the 
preceding session fixes a different date by law — and remains in 
Washington until its business is completed, usually around mid- 
summer, except in time of national emergency. 
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Or your visit can coincide with one of Washington’s famous 
spectacles such as the Cherry Blossom Festival in April, an 
outdoor musical performance at the Carter Barron Amphitheater 
in summer, the President’s Cup Regatta in September, the Pageant 
of Peace at Christmastime. Whatever season is your target you 
will find public events and cultural features scheduled that can 
add to the trip’s enjoyment. 

Try to avoid the peak tourist months — April and May. Then 
housing is in such demand that many requests must be turned 
down and lines often queue up outside government buildings 
occasioning delay. Paul Kinsel, who directs the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Travel Service, reports with satisfaction that 
more and more school groups are coming to Washington in the 
summer and fall when less crowded conditions make it possible 
for them to receive more personal attention at government 
agencies and lower rates at some hotels. 


Conduct While Away 


The old adage that the devil finds work for idle hands to do 
certainly holds true with respect to student visits to metropolitan 
areas. Not only is it desirable to keep the young sightseers fully 
occupied with a well-scheduled program, but a sufficient number 
of adults should accompany each tour to assure adequate super- 
vision and chaperonage at all times. Frequently parents as well 
as teachers serve as group leaders in this role. 

Enlisting student co-operation in developing a code of conduct 
which they agree to follow during their travels and which recog- 
nizes being sent home as the punishment for major infractions 
can likewise cut down the number of discipline problems. 

Having the principal visit the class prior to its departure and 
discuss dangers to avoid and activities that invite criticism can 
also be helpful. Ellsworth Tompkins, Assistant Secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, suggests 
that the principal remind the students that each one has a respon- 
sibility to make the impression left by the group a favorable 
one and tell them that the school will hold them responsible for 
their behavior on the trip and bad deportment will be noted on 
their school records. 

Smoother relations can be brought about, too, by having the 
tour director brief the class before leaving on such aspects of 
travel etiquette as appropriate attire, tipping, ordering from a 
menu, the need for punctuality in keeping appointments and 
observing trip “curfew” hours. 


Developing Civic Understanding 

With forethought and ingenuity, a student visit to the Federal 
City where the nation’s laws are made, interpreted, and adminis- 
tered can be utilized to supplement textbook instruction with 
projects centering on citizenship. Activities can spread from visual 
displays giving a preview of historical sights in Washington to 
debates on vital national problems and intensive study of the 
three branches of our government — legislative, executive, and 
judicial —their relation to each other and to state and local 
government 

Observing government in action at the local and state level 
can increase student understanding of how the Federal Govern- 
ment works. Civic experiences that can provide firsthand infor- 
mation and add new dimensions to their journey include analyzing 
the effects of modern transportation on the community in which 
they live; identifying the state and federal services in their area; 
interviewing local officials about their duties; attending meetings 
of city and county governing units; surveying their town’s cultural 
facilities; participating in a political campaign; taking a field 
trip to such strongholds of government operation as the county 
court house, the city hall, the state legislature. 


Learning About the Federal City 

Orienting the students to obtain most value from the excursion 
has many facets. A good way to begin is by showing Jnvitation 
to the Nation, an 11-minute 16mm. film that presents some of 
Washington’s famous landmarks in sound and color. To insure 
receipt at the time desired your request should be sent at least 
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a month in advance to the Greater National Capital Committee 
(1616 K Street, N.W.). The only cost is the return transportation. 

An interesting method of introduction is reported by Superin- 
tendent F. C. Thomas who writes: “In the public schools of 
Barrington, Ill., we start the ball rolling the preceding November 
with a meeting to which the members of the senior class and their 
parents are invited. A colored movie of a previous trip is shown, 
and several students from last year’s graduating class tell some 
of the highlights of their (June) expedition. Using colored tape 
on a large map, we outline several possible itineraries, giving 
comparative costs. I talk about the objectives of the trip and 
the parents’ responsibilities in connection with it.” 

In Northville, Mich., a bulletin-board display is set up in the 
study hall at Eastertime showing some of the historical points 
of interest the students will visit and personalities that are associ- 
ated with them. A photograph of President Lincoln, for example, 
is placed beside a view of the Lincoln Memorial. Pictures are 
changed every two weeks. 

Sometimes special orientation sessions are held before leaving. 
In three Minnesota communities where the YMCA’s organize the 
tour briefings are conducted over an eight-week period on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. Students must attend for a specified 
number of hours to be eligible to make the trip. 


Useful Government Publications 


Interest can be aroused by obtaining materials directly from the 
U. S. Government. Most of the ten Cabinet-rank Departments — 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Interior, Justice, Labor, Post 
Office, State, Treasury, and Health, Education and Welfare — as 
well as a number of other federal units, have free leaflets that 
describe their chief activities and functions. When writing for 
such literature, which is only available in limited quantities, it 
will be appreciated if, instead of asking each person in the class 
to correspond, the request for a particular agency is made the 
responsibility of just one member. 

The 30,000 titles of sale publications now stocked by the 
Superintendent of Documents of the U. S. Government Printing 
Office are compiled in a series of free price lists, each covering a 
different area of government interest, as, American History (No. 
50), Education (No. 31), Foreign Relations of the U. S. (No. 65). 
You can also keep up-to-date on their newest offerings by asking 
to be placed on their mailing list for Selected U. S. Government 
Publications, a free biweekly listing. 

Here are the names of eight brochures that a school can 
obtain for a total of just $2.75 which can help to acquaint stu- 
dents with the operations and traditions of their nation’s govern- 
ment: Charters of Freedom (25¢); How Foreign Policy Is Made 
(15¢); Know Your Capital City (20¢); Our American Govern- 
ment: What Is It? How Does It Function? (25¢); Our Capital 
and Places of Historic Interest in the National Capital (35¢); 
U. S. Government Organization Manual, 1956-57 ($1); The 
Capital in Story and Pictures (50¢); The White House (5¢). 

The first mentioned, Charters of Freedom, which contains fac- 
simile reproductions of the three great American documents — the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights and gives interesting historical highlights about each one — 
can only be purchased from the National Archives (Washington 
25, D. C.). The seven others listed above are sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents which must receive payment before 
the pamphlets can be sent. 

For information on borrowing, renting, and buying government 
motion pictures and filmstrips consult U. S. Government Films for 
Public Educational Use ($1.75, Superintendent of Documents), 
probably available in a local library. 

The nearest depository library is another rich source for sup- 
plementing textbook information that your class or school library 
can draw on. Under federal laws, 570 educational institutions have 
been designated to receive one free copy of all government 
publications, including one in every Congressional District. Your 
state library which also is allowed this privilege can supply the 
name of the depository library closest to you. 
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THE REOPENING SCHOOLS 
THE school year 1956-57 just opening is again a momentous 
year for education and for the American people. The schools 
are opening with enlarged enrollments, expanded plants, and 
greater anticipated expenditures than in any previous year. 
They are also opening with critical problems growing out of 


teacher shortages, the difficulties of increased financing, 
limited classroom space, and other basic problems. In a large 
section of the country there are serious tensions due to the 
legal compulsion of integrating whites and Negroes in the 
same classrooms. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 1955-56 enroll- 
ments in public and parochial elementary schools, as reported 
by the U. S. Office of Education, will grow from 29,038,000 
in 1955-56 to 30,500,000 in 1956—57. The high school en- 
rollment of 7,680,000 in 1955-56 is expected to reach the 
8,000,000 figure in the coming school year. The colleges, uni- 
versities, and private schools are similarly expected to grow 
in enrollment. 

During the year 1955-56 an estimated 67,000 classrooms 
and related facilities were added to the school plant, at a 
cost of $2.6 billion. It is only conservative to say that during 
1956-57 nearly 75,000 classrooms and related facilities 
should be constructed, at a cost of $2.9 million. Even with 
this vast increase there will be a shortage of classrooms run- 
ring into the thousands. 

During the school year 1955-56 the government figures 
placed the expenditures per pupil in elementary and second- 
ary schools at $380 per enrolled pupil. Increases in salaries, 
other operating expenses, and capital outlays will make this 
expenditure per pupil reach an approximate $410 in the new 
year. ; 

The instructional staff during 1955-56 numbered approxi- 
mately 1,257,000. It is more than likely that the total staffs 
will approximate 1,320,000 in the year just beginning. While 
there has been a slight reduction in the shortage of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers who meet the standard qualifica- 
tions, it is likely that the new school year will end with a 
continued shortage of at least 125,000 trained teachers. 

While the average salary of rural and city teachers during 
the past year was about $4,100, it is reasonable to say that 
the almost universal upward revision of salary schedules will 
bring the average near $4,500. The teachers’ organizations 
generally are dissatisfied with present schedules and are cam- 
paigning for further raises. During the past year the median 


salaries for city teachers of the minimum-preparation group’ 


was $3,200, and the median for the higher-preparation group, 
$4,500. The maximums, for those with minimum preparation 
was $4,500, and the maximum for those holding a doctor’s 
degree, $6,500. 

In the midst of all this growth and all of these problems, 
the board of education is the responsible authority, respon- 
sible on the one hand to the professional school staffs, and 
on the other to the pupils, parents, and citizens of their re- 
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spective communities. The greatest educational wisdom will 
be required to continue moving forward in improving the 
schools, and to balance the funds available as between the 
fundamental services in the way of teaching basic skills, 
character formation, and citizenship education, and to gain 
a bit in those cultural services which make America a better 
place in which to live. The effectiveness of work carried on 
by the board of education in the spirit of service will de- 
termine the success of the new school year. 


THE INTEGRATION PROBLEM 


THE extreme difficulty of changing social conditions through 
the public schools — not to speak of the development of an 
entirely new social order through the schools — is illustrated 
in the slow progress being made in the racial integration of 
the schools in the Southern states. While some 275,000 to 
300,000 Negro children will be enrolled in integrated classes 
during the new school year, these gains are limited mostly 
to the so-called border states, and to a few spots in Texas, 
Arizona, and Arkansas. 

In the Deep South, no integration has occurred in the 
elementary or secondary schools, but legislative and group 
activities have been pooled to nullify integration. In these 
states alarming racial antagonisms have been building up, 
and the task of carrying out the decision of the Supreme 
Court has been taken almost entirely out of the hands of the 
boards of education and of the professional school adminis- 
trators. In spite of numerous further suits and decisions of 
the lower federal courts, the state officials, the legislatures, 
and the local municipal authorities have arrogated the re- 
sponsibility of nullifying the work of eliminating segregation. 

Some of the wisest as well as courageous boards have de- 
ferred indefinitely attempts to undertake actual segregation. 
They have learned that the public must first be convinced 
that integration is not only humane and wise, but that it 
represents social and democratic progress which will benefit 
all concerned. In this connection, a statement of policy by 
the Chattanooga board of education which attempted inte- 
gration after a careful campaign of public information, is 
worth considering. The board learned that 


. we have not been able to make the problem clear to our 
fellow citizens. Misunderstanding has increased almost daily. Normal 
friendly relations have worsened 

Your board hopes this breathing spell may restore a spirit of good 
will to our community, an atmosphere where free discussion is possible 
without bitterness and hate. We feel that such a period is essential 
if the problem is ever to be solved without results that none of us 
would knowingly seek. 

The Court told us to elucidate the problem. To date that has 
been impossible. Yet that first step is essential. Were we to skip the 
first step of making the problem clear, we would be violating the 
court’s ruling. 

During this period of time we will exert every effort to improve 
our schools, yet working always within the framework of the law 
as we understand it. For the future only the people of this com- 
munity and developing circumstances here and elsewhere can point 
the way to a fair solution. 


It may be questioned whether five years, or even a decade, 
is a long period in developing a major social change such as 
integration contemplates. All that school boards can do is 
continue to appraise local sentiment, and work forward as 
promptly as their wisdom indicates. 


+. > 


The Republicans’ slogan is: Everything is booming but 


the guns. To be accurate they may have to add — and the 
schools. 


- Marquis Childs. 
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IDEAL WORKING CONDITIONS 


Almost like an office of your own... American Desk’s “Jr. Executive’ One-12 Desk with 
the No. 44 Cluster Chair. No wonder students seem to enjoy their work so much more! 
Sturdy, durable and handsomely finished, the versatile One-12 actually allows more 
units-per-class than ordinary small desks... without crowding or confusion. Alternate 
book boxes enable full utility of all floor space, yet provide 23” separation between students 
(even more than standard aisle width). With tubular steel legs, the One-12 is shown with 


Fibre-plastic top ... also available in solid maple or birch. In sizes for all twelve grades. 
Die-formed steel model also available. Top size: 18” x 30”. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 
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NORMAN R. MILLER 


Vice-President 


American Playground Device Co. 
Anderson, Ind. 


As important as the selection of the 
right kind of equipment for the school play- 
ground is the proper installation of the 
swings, slides, seesaws and other apparatus. 

You may have purchased the finest, 
strongest, best designed, and safest equip- 
ment built, but you are in for much main- 
tenance and replacement expense if you 
have not paid proper attention to installa- 
tion details. If playground equipment is 
correctly installed, it is ready and able to 
withstand years of the most severe use and 
abuse. Larger than the standard concrete 
footings is recommended as well as longer 
upright supports than are usually furnished. 

Swing sets, ranging from two to nine 
swings, require materials ranging from two 
bags of cement and two-thirds yards of 
sand and gravel mix, to six bags of cement 
and two yards of sand and gravel mix. The 
concrete mix should be three parts sand 
and gravel to one part cement. 








The School Plant 





Concrete footings for upright supports of 
swings should be 20 inches by 20 inches. 
Sizes of concrete footings for upright mem- 
bers of other playground units should be as 
follows: castle towers, senior, 12 inches 
diameter and 10 inches deep; double castle 
tower, 12 inches diameter, 10 inches deep; 
senior castle walk, 12 inches diameter, 10 
inches deep; horizontal ladder, 24 inches 
diameter, 37 inches deep; slides, 14 inches 
by 14 inches by 24 inches deep. 

Check Equipment First 

It’s always a good idea to get the right 
start. Check your equipment carefully at 
time of delivery. Before you sign the car- 
rier’s receipt, make certain that you have 
received all the bags, bundles, cartons, 
crates, and pieces as detailed in the bill 
of lading. Much costly time may be lost 
if, with a crew assembled and already 
into your work of installation, you find 


After a surveyor established level for a double castle tower, 
ready-mix concrete is poured into footing holes. At least four inches 
of turf should cover the footings. 


72 





Install Playground Devices 
Properly for Safety and Keonomy 


that the carrier has lost in transit or failed 
to deliver all the parts you need to com- 
plete assembly and installation of each unit. 

While part of your crew is beginning to 
assemble the units, others can stake off 
for the excavations according to the ground 
plans. With the holes properly located and 
dug, the concrete mix can be poured. While 
the mix is still wet, the units — now as- 
sembled but all fittings kept fairly loose — 
can be lifted into position and set down 
into the concrete. 

Alignment of all frame members is of 
paramount importance, both to assure the 
best appearance and maximum structural 
strength. So, while the concrete is still wet 
and the fittings still loose, a level should 
be used on all frame members to bring 
them into perfect alignment; and to make 
sure that top beams are level and straight, 
with the vertical supports perpendicular to 
the ground. After alignment, the fittings 
can be pulled down tightly, and the con- 
crete allowed to harden. 

Here is an occasionally overlooked point. 
No apparatus should be attached to the 
frames nor any playground unit be placed 
in use until the concrete footings have 
hardened thoroughly. Forty-eight hours is 
the minimum time that should be allowed; 
72 hours is much better. 

With the installation prints as guides, 
playground equipment can be installed in 
a relatively short time. For instance, three 
men can install swing sets of the various 
standard sizes in four to six hours; com- 
bination units, in five to six hours; castle 
towers, three to six hours; and slides, 
three to six hours. 

Concrete around the base of all frame 
support members should be _ troweled 
smooth and somewhat conically so that it 
is highest at the pipe members proper. It 
is recommended that at least four inches 
of turf cover all concrete footings, level 
with the ground line. This adds safety for 
the youngsters and protects the footings. 
For an extra measure of safety, the turf 
could be covered with tanbark, sawdust, or 
shavings to cushion falls from apparatus. 
To assure maximum safety with castle 
towers, castle walks, and other climbing 
structures, it is well to have six inches of 
turf covering the concrete footings. 
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Classrooms designed 
for changing times 





Fluctuating student census, new teaching methods, different curricula 
...all call for changes in classroom requirements. Movable HAUSERMAN 
Interior Walls offer an extremely efficient means of equipping the 
modern classroom for all the various activities for which it may be used. 


When student population increases, for example, a large classroom can 
easily be subdivided. HAUSERMAN crews erect a few feet of partition 
or an entire interior quickly and quietly without the time and mess 
usually connected with remodeling. Accessories, including chalkboards, 
tackboards, closets, book shelves and magnetic thumb tacks, enhance 
the value of HAUSERMAN Walls as vertical teaching surfaces. 


Economy of maintenance also can be added to the list of HAUSERMAN 
advantages. The baked-enamel finish never needs repainting, just 
periodic washing with mild soap and water. 


HAUSERMAN 
MOVABLE INTERIORS 





A FREE BROCHURE entitled ee eer a ee ee 


“Flexibility in the Co-ordinated Class- THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 

fe ln alate z ior A 7416 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

- room” deals with classroom interior flex- Geseerenin 08 Cannbe, Wil. Yeonste 
ibility and its impact on both the 


Please send your free brochure to: 
psychological and physical environment 


— 




















De es uss ot ee 


of the student and the requirements of Name 
4 the community. It also reviews applica- Title 
r tions of Movable HAUSERMAN Classroom Street 
f Walls to the problem of long-term school City 
L | interior flexibility. If you write today, State 
i you will receive your free copy shortly. EE Ee ESET 
6 
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New thermostat, 

The Honeywell Round. 
One in each class- 
room makes it 
possible to adjust 
temperature to meet 
varied activities 

of children. 





They need a 
different climate for each 


classroom activity 


Thermostat in every room lets you vary 


classroom temperature, increase “take home learning” 


| Sse TIVE teaching calls for proper temperature and major building alterations are necessary, as the wiring 
ventilation in every classroom situation. The exer- _ is simple. 

cise period, for example, is conducted best at a tem- For complete information, call your local Honey- 
perature lower than that for the study period. When well office, or write to Honeywell, Dept. AJ-9-66, 
blinds are drawn for audio-visual education, other Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 

temperature and ventilation problems arise. How can 

you control these factors? 


The best way is with mechanical ventilation or air The Schoolmaster System: 
conditioning and a thermostat on the wall of each A special wall thermostat 
room. Such “climate conditioning’’ is the idea be- for each room and 


hind the Honeywell Schoolmaster Temperature Con- 
trol System. Individual room thermostats allow the 
teacher to maintain the right conditions for class- Indicator panel gives the principal 


room alertness—at all times of the day regardless of a fingertip report. It is wired to a 
instruction methods. 


Principal's Monitor Panel 





special sensing element in each 
In addition, the Schoolmaster System includes an room thermostat to provide the 
indicator panel for the principal’s office which gives _ principal with a push-button tem- 
a fingertip report on all room temperatures, perature reading for any room in 
The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honeywell devel- the school. It functions also as an 
opment, designed for any school—new or old. No auxiliary fire detection system. 





Honevwell 
112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 


School Temperature Controls 
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TEACHERS AND 





A CURRICULUM COUNCIL 
Due to the need for a continuous school 
expansion and building program, the board 
of education of Glen Head, N. Y., has created 


an administrative device to insure that the 
curriculum will continue to receive deserved 
attention. 

Once each week, the administrative staff, 


comprising the principals, the supervising prin- 
cipal, and the curriculum assistants meet to 


form a curriculum Council. Under the direc- 
tion of the staff assistant, who acts as a 
discussion leader, a tentative agenda is pre- 


pared. Typical topics include Use of the 


. 


NATURAL SLATE. . . ricur 


Slate Chalkboards In Every Classroom at 
New Ralph R. Smith High School, Hyde 
Park, New York. 


Special Area Teacher, Education of Excep- 
tional Children, and In-service Education. The 
general discussion brings up an approach ac- 
ceptable to all, which may be termed the 
administrative policy in these areas 

Supervising Principal F. R. Furlong reports 
that the benefits appear to be many and 
varied. Elementary and secondary principals, 
department heads, and staff members con- 
tribute to the problem from their own frame 
of reference. Each member becomes more 
familiar with the other’s problems 

A written record of the mectings is kept, 
which becomes a beginning toward a state- 
ment of administrative policy. The most im- 
portant feature is that assorted paper work 
is laid aside and the spotlight is turned on 
ways of doing a better job of teaching. 


TEACHER APPLICATION FORM 


The school board of North Syracuse, N. Y., 
has adopted a new teacher application form, 





= 


x 


YESTERDAY 1 
TODAY 
TOMORROW 








Perkins & Will, architects—engineers, Chicago, III. 


Natural Slate chalkboards are still the choice in leading schools throughout the 
country ... like the modern Ralph R. Smith High School. 


The neutral color and smooth finish of slate add a soft, subdued effect to the strong, 


colorful decor of today's classrooms 


Easy to clean 


low on maintenance costs 


under normal usage conditions, slate makes a practical and eye-pleasing addition 
to the classroom. Because white chalk on slate produces the desired high contrast for 


quick, easy perception of the written message, 


the slate chalkboard permits the 


student to grasp the written message immediately. In addition, the writing surface of 
slate is so superior that it is the standard to which the writing quality of all other 


chalkboards is compared. 


For timeless, durable chalkboards 
specific properties of slate. 


r 





F 





For Your Protection 


STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


PEN ARGYL 
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at be 
F(R op se 


PENNSYLVANIA 


... be sure, specify slate. Inquiries welcomed on 









Insist on Slate Quarried in Pennsylvania, U.S.4 





to help in determining whether or not the 
school system is offering the best opportunity 
in placing a teacher in a building where he 
or she can make the greatest contribution, 
and at the same time, to help the teacher in 
growing professionally. 

The form provides space for personal status, 
for information regarding work in college, 
length of army service, type of work per 
formed, educational background, work for de 
gree, special training, teaching experience, type 
of work experience as an adult, training in 
another profession, number of credits given 
for college courses, and any professional 


activity engaged in within the last two 
vears 

WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
A split work-study program, aimed at 


pupils who drop out of school when they reach 
16, has been approved by the school officials 
of Washington, D. C. The program will get 
under way on a limited basis in two high 
schools for the first semester. School officials 
will work with local employers in_ hiring 
pupils for half-day duty on unskilled jobs 
School credit will be given for the employment 
% The board of education at Alden, N. Y., 
has approved for a third year a continuing 


program of high school organization under 
which study halls are eliminated. The daily 
schedule provides for five teaching periods 


of 50 minutes each, with student participation 
and supervised study, and two extracurricular 
periods. In addition, a library period is pro- 
vided for juniors and seniors who wish to do 
planned reading and research work as 
of their regular high school program 
Wilson R. Conrad, Supervising Principal, 
reports that the program has developed many 
advantages over the former daily arrange 
ment under which study halls were conducted. 
%& State Commissioner of Education James 
E. Allen of New York State has ordered the 
New York City board to treat regular sub- 
stitutes exactly as it does regular teachers in 
granting pay for absence caused by illness 
The Commissioner has ruled that Mrs. Elaine 
Berlin’s application for sick pay could not be 
denied merely because she was a substitute. 


a part 


MERIT PROMOTION 


With improved salaries, many 
tricts are 


school dis 
re-examining merit as a condition 
to giving top increments. In Ithaca, N. Y., 
the merit promotion plan, in one form or 
another, has been used with varying degrees 
of success for many years. The current salary 
schedule has been revised annually since 
1947, and the merit element has been re 
tained and improved. 

An advisory committee, composed of 12 
teachers and principals, is presently engaged 
in revising recommendations to be presented 
to the board, calling for changes in the 
merit program. The board plans to give care 
ful consideration to the program and will 


work wholeheartedly with the faculty in 
effecting final revisions 
The present schedule for bachelor-degree 


teachers begins at $3,800 and goes to $5,300 


automatically. The merit level includes four 
steps of $300, which goes to the maximum 
of $7,000. Master’s-degree teachers earn $300 
more 


NEW OFFICERS OF NEA 


The National Education Association, at the 
conclusion of its annual meeting in July, 
elected Martha Shull, a teacher at Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Ore, as president. Ly- 


man V. Ginger was named vice-president, and 
Gertrude McComb, treasurer. Corma Mowrey 
was re-elected to a four-year term on the 


board of trustees 
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Airliner No. 700 Desk | 


Airliner No. 740 Chair Airliner No. 1800 All-Purpose Table Skyliner No. 450 Chair Desk 


Airliner No. 785-A Study Top Desk 


Fe 


Airliner No. 789-A Study Top Desk 
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Lotu ' \ Airliner No. 1700 Round Table 


; GRIGGS eEourpment. inc. a 
Belton, Texas Model 50 MBW 


Auditorium Chair 
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Total Experience 
Science Table 


Your School Dollars 


Go Further with 


SUM 


Educationally Correct 


FURNITURE 


Here is a typical reason why 
Sheldon equipment is the best buy 
in the school furniture market. 

This is a Total Experience Sci- 
ence Table. It provides complete 
facilities for learning experiences 
in a given science, and stimulates 
interest in exploring related sci- 
ences. The Sheldon-equipped Total 
Experience Science room need 
never be idle during the school day. 


Sheldon equipment is designed 
It is 
built to meet the school needs of 


today and tomorrow. 


SMU 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


FURNITURE FOR 
SCIENCE ¢ HOMEMAKING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS e 
MUSIC © ART 


to do more and last longer. 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Leh) <sele), mie. m 









Local boards of education and their ad- 
ministrators are now able to measure their 


audio-visual programs against national 
“vardsticks” by comparing the cost and 
equipment of their programs against sug- 
gested standards of basic budget allotments 
ind minimum equipment listings as set up 
by the recently established A-V Commis- 
sion on Public Information. 

The basic requirements of the commis- 
sion, composed of members of eight major 
national educational and audio-visual in- 
dustrial groups, was announced during the 
1ith National Audio-Visual and Trade 
Show Convention which met July 22-25 
in Chicago’s Hotel Sherman. A result of 
‘extensive research and study on part of 
the commission,” this fundamental listing 
of minimum requirements for a_ school 
audio-visual program, is claimed to be the 
first agreement on basic “yardsticks”’ 
reached by major groups at the national 
level. 


Three Dollars a Pupil 


The commission believed that the min- 
imum cost of the local school program 
should be ‘“‘one per cent of the school’s in- 
structional budget; used to provide all ma- 
terials of instruction except textbooks; and 
exclusive of all salaries.” 

L. C. Larson, director for the Audio- 
Visual Center at Indiana University and 


s 


National A-V Commission 
Releases Standards 


HENRY C. RUARK, JR. 


NAVA Press Director 
Associate, Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 





U.S. delegate to the Paris UNESCO, stated 
that the annual pupil cost for instruction 
would run between $250 and $600 in the 
U. S. “That means that with an average 
pupil cost of $300 annually, educators co- 
operating for the highest efficient use of 
the school dollar can employ the most mod- 
ern teaching tools for only $3 per pupil.” 
Larson explained. 


Minimum Equipment 
The commission believed the following 
equipment essential for inclusion in the 
school audio-visual program 
l6mm. sound projectors 
1 per 300 students or major fraction 
thereof; at least one for each building 
Filmstrip and 2 by 2 inch projector 
1 per 200 students or major fraction; at 
least one per building 
Opaque projector 
1 per building 
Record players ( 3-speed ) 
]1 per kindergarten or in room where child 
receives his first school experiences 
1 per five other classrooms; at least two 
per building 
Tape recorders 
1 per 300 students or major fraction; at 
least one per building 
Radio receivers (AM-FM ) 
per five classrooms; at least two per 
building, where appropriate programs are 
available 


(Concluded on page 82) 








NATIONAL A-V LEADERS DISCUSS AUDIO-VISUAL “YARDSTICKS” 


Shown discussing the A-V Commission on Public Information’s standards are 
national figures in a-v instruction. Left to right: Seerley Reid, U. S. Department 
of Education; Garland C. Bagley, Georgia State Department of Education; 
G. E. Watson, Superintendent of Instruction for Wisconsin; Russell Mosely, 
Wisconsin State Department of Education A-V Co-indinator; and Floyde E. 
Brooker, Executive secretary of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association. 
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St. Agnes High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Architect: Waasdorp & Northrup; Contractor: A. W. Hopeman & Son 


St. Agnes Divides to Conquer Space Problems 


Plans for new St. Agnes High School specified one large 
conference room for student use. But on occasion it had 
to accommodate two different group activities at once. + HOLCOMB & HOKE 


The architect recommended FoLpoor. Now, at a touch, SINS 
FoLpoors make two rooms of one. Or in seconds, (} LT] (} (} 4 
FoLpoors glide completely out of the way again. Simi- 

larly, FoLpoors gave St. Agnes faculty members their Rabie 

private dining room without lost floor space (see inset). 
If you build or remodel, consider this flexibility that 
FOLDooR offers . . . at such low cost in space and money. 
There are sizes and fabrics for every situation, plus an 
option of electric control or hand operation. See your 
Fo.poor distributor for details. He’s listed under ‘‘Doors”’ 
in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. 


THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send full details on FoLDOOR 


NAME 





ADDRESS - 





CITY 





INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


D 
In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 


eceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Seoeeeeeeereeeeeeeeee 


eee e eee ee eee ee eeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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IN THEIR JOBS OF THE FUTURE 
your students will be most 

likely to type-on the IBM Electric. 
In the growing trend to electrics, 
the IBM is the favorite by far 

of American business. To give 
your students the best 
preparation for the future, 

you're sure to go electric. 

Make sure you go IBM! 


IN THE YEARS TO COME the 
IBM Electric will prove itself to 
be your most practical typewriter 
buy. You can count on more 
id -1if-]e)(-Mmorelahdialv lols t-melel-1¢-)dlela) 
340 lel-1a) ¢--lale mm ¢-1-leoial-1e-@-1d-Maslela-) 
4 Tahdaleh-ir-b-idlem- Lele] i andalt-ma-)-4011- 14 
” ean at performance. Let your IBM 
representative show you— 
Tame (e)it-le-m-lale Mota) 6-pea dal) 
surprisingly low per-student cost 
of a switch to the IBM Electric. 








IBM ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS a Ol Oy 6S =) 5 a2 a ay 


® 
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AN EYE ON THE FUTURE _ 


EVERY DAY—from now on—the 
teaching of typing can be easier, 
more successful, more rewarding 
with the IBM Electric. Students 

io] Tole) sal -Melcehiiol-lalameslelilel-tali 
typists—they type better and 
faster on any typewriter when 

they have been taught on the IBM. 


IN PLANNING THE SCHOOL SCHEDULE for 
next year—and every year—you can use school 
staff and equipment to the greatest advantage 
when you have the IBM Electric. The IBM allows 
icy. leial-1e-M Comeelale-lahde-1d-Belameh7-1er-1i meg ein) 4 

Cred alaliei0l-s-teer-l ile), s-Me-ja0lel-1ah em com-lehc-lalel-maslela-) 
ig-Jellol hm lal com-leadel-| Mel aile-melgelelelondlelamec-lialial -& 


IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE ! 


If you are interested in |BM’s extensive educational service program, write to: 


L. M. Collins, Manager 


ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / _ ééucationai services 


545 Madison Ave 


New York 22, N.Y 
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AUDIO-VISUAL STANDARDS 


(Concluded from page 78) 


1 per building, where appropriate pro- 
grams are available 
Overhead projector (7 by 7 inch or larger) 
1 per building 
Screens (square; 60 by 60 inch or larger) 
1 per each two classrooms 
(Either the opaque projector or the 
overhead projector should be capable 
of projecting 34% by 4 inch slides.) 
The commission also recommended that 
a member of the school staff ‘be made re- 
sponsible to the audio-visual program. This 
person must be given sufficient time during 
school hours to do a professional job.” 
Basic minimum light control should consist 





eV -4 :) LABORATORIES 


...-at the top of the class 


of “some device or method . . . to reduce 
the light sufficiently for satisfactory pro- 
jection” in each classroom. 

Dr. Don Williams of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, chairman of the commission, cau- 
tioned, however, that “This does not imply 
that mere purchase of equipment, short of 
skillful utilization, does anything to solve 
the problems of better instruction. . . . One 
of our chief concerns has been to answer 
the big question from school administra- 
tors, parents and teachers: What modern 
tools do our schools need today to do a 
better job?” 

The above recommendations won full 
support from the board of directors of the 
National Audio-Visual Association, a com- 
mercial sales group. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


REPORT CARD 
METALAB 


QUALITY 


io: 
nN 





Reports received from our many satisfied school 
customers indicate that METALAB merits a TOP 
RATING. Let us achieve these high ratings for 
your various school projects such as Science, 
Homemaking, Shop, Arts & Crafts, etc. 

The listing below is 





Pp ive of the Pp 
METALAB line of Classroom Equipment 


@ BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 


Combination Science Desks 
Chemistry Tables 
Instructors’ Desks 
All-Purpose Tables 
Biochemistry Tables 


Multi-Purpose Tables 
Students’ Desks 
Physics Tables 
Storage Units 
School Fume Hoods 


@ HOMEMAKING, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, & DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


Wall Assemblies 

Tote Tray Cabinets 

Arts & Crofts Assemblies 
Stockroom & Library Equipment 


Unit Kitchens 
Dietetic Preparation Tables 
Shop Benches 
Utility Tables 


_ ECONOMY 
SAFETY 
MODERN DESIGN 
VERSATILITY 
DURABILITY 


FUNCTIONAL A 








Avail yourself of our FREE Planning Service 
to solve your schoolroom laboratory needs. 
Write for our Educational Catalog now! 


LET OUR SALES ENGINEERS HELP YOU TO MAKE THE GRADE! 























‘| Gag 9 
RR RUD pens Comsany 
I 1 
! ome. 
i 236 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., New York i 
() We ore interested in your free planning service i 
\ C) Please send condensed Educational Catalog EC-2. [) Please send 180-page Catalog 48 i 
é 
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IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Population changes during the past 25 
years have, on the one hand, created serious 
school administrative difficulties, and on the 
other, have faced the schools with one of 
their greatest challenges. 

Speaking on this topic recently at an edu- 
cational meeting, Dr. Philip M. Hauser, of 
the University of Chicago, discussed the ad- 
ministrative difficulties of the schools, and 
pointed out that these are traceable to the 
great fluctuation in the birth rate of the 
country. In the postwar period there was a 
great increase in marriages and births which 
produced a gigantic bulge in the school popu- 
lation, which is expected to continue until 


the end of the decade and will crowd the 
schools from 1960 on. 
Whereas in 1940 there were 22,431,000 


children of school age in the United States, 
by 1950 there were 24,319,000, and by 1960 
it is estimated that the child population will 


reach 36,337,000, or 49.4 per cent over 1950. 
In 1940 the youth of high school age, 
15-19, numbered 12.3 million. By 1950 this 


group had decreased in size to 10.6 million, 
but by 1960, it is estimated that the num- 
ber of these youth will be increased to 13,- 
381,000, or 26.0 per cent over 1950. By 1964, 
all students in high schools will be postwar 
babies, and they will number 17,199,000 by 
1965. 

The schools throughout the nation are fac- 
ing great odds in trying to meet one of the 
greatest challenges in the history of the 
country. The challenge is presented by a 
rapidly changing population in the great 
metropolitan centers, by large numbers of 
rural Negroes from the South, and by mi 
grating Puerto Ricans and Mexicans in some 
areas 

The large waves of these migrants, who 
have replaced the European immigrants as 
a source of labor supply, confront the schools 
with a major challenge because the schools 
are the only single institution which is able 
to assist the newcomers in making adjust- 
ments to urban living. The speed and ease 
with which the migrants can be accommo- 
dated to life in the communities into which 
they have moved, depends in large measure 
upon the ability of the schools to help in 
urbanizing these peoples and in preparing 
them for full participation in industry, social 
life, and _ politics. 

To meet the challenge presented by urban 
migrants together with the tremendous ex- 
pansion necessary to accommodate a large 
postwar population growth, will strain every 
part of the urban school systems. Schools 
will need the help and encouragement which 
they can get from every available source. 
The price of failure on the part of the schools 
will be much higher than any conceivable 
economic price of helping the schools to 
succeed 


CURRICULUM CO-ORDINATOR 


During the school year 1955-56 the schools 
of Gloversville, 


N. Y., enjoyed the services 
of a curriculum co-ordinator at the second- 
ary level in grades seven to twelve. The 


curriculum is based on a three-track system, 
which includes (1) a gifted or exceptional 
curriculum; (2) a regents or general average 
curriculum; and (3) a school credit or slow- 
learning curriculum. 

During the year textbooks were considered 
for adoption and curriculum changes were 
made to meet the three-track system 

During the year also, the schools provided 
housing for severely retarded children and 
took steps to include these pupils as part of 
the school system. 
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Dd ot Every Floor Maintenance Dollar 
IS SPENT FOR LABOR 


« Office Building Records show that main- This is clear-cut confirmation! Your real 
tenance of a square foot of rentable chance to save money in floor mainte- 





floor space costs, on the average: nance is in the BIG 95¢ out of every —<—_ 
42¢ per year for LABOR maintenance dollar that goes for  Uier —ONLY 5¢ 
2.2¢ per year for SUPPLIES LABOR. ” for Supplies! 








| A hiya FLOOR TREATMENT PLAN CAN CUT LABOR CO 


Hillyard specialized Floor Treatments may cost a few pennies more, but 
uP TO 5 o/ they will save you many dollars. Finest quality materials and specialized 
‘Oo treatment methods make application easier, give longer wear, eliminate 
whole steps of treatment. For example, you can: 

ELIMINATE the whole operation of rinsing with GAIN greater wood floor wear and SAVE ex- 
Hillyard Super Shine-All neutral chemical cleaner. pensive refinishing with Hillyard Wood Finishes 
—they have as much as 3 times the abrasion index 

SAVE 3 waxings out of 4 (required by inferior of any other product on the market. 
products) with Hillyard Super Hil-Brite 100% END all need for waxing of terrazzo and concrete 
Carnauba Wax. with Hillyard Super Onex-Seal. 
















Here’s One of the | Praise 
130 Men Who Are for Hillyard Performance 


“MA KING from an Architect: 


“Your help will not be forgotten soon! 


THIS PLAN Please know that | am deeply grateful for 


your personal interest in the job and for 























rT getting us out of the ‘jam’. Your products 
WO Y K will not suffer as a result of the experience.” 
Charles Rose, Jr. Don’t buy “janitor supplies,” then wonder from a Building Superintendent: 
Second Generation é “ " 
Hillyard "Maintainer" how to use them. Save money and time by oe ae ee See Me eeiere 
— 1 lead d service rendered us by your Maintenance 
Aty ing a treatment P an, Supety ised an F Consulting Engineer in our area. His advice 
serviced by the Hillyard Maintaineer®. He will and interest have been most helpful, and 
gladly train your custodial staff in most his friendly and efficient service is greatly 
efficient methods. That’s why we say he is pe pomnig be rapplless yg oo ee 
7 ” ere our Tine oor roducts. 
On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll”. . 
: | from an Institutional 
Use Products Approved by Flooring Manufacturers and Contractors Administrator: 


“We have found the advice and assistance 
A SK FOR A FREE HILLYA RD SUR VE Y of the Hillyard Maintaineer in our territory 
to be honest and sound at all times, and not 
in any way prejudiced on making a sale. 
We are glad to endorse heartily both the 
Hillyard products and service. Our experi- 


ence with these products bears out the old 
| saying that ‘the best is cheapest in the 
long run’.” 













The Hillyard Maintaineer® will survey 
each of your floors, and recommend a 
comprehensive, specialized treatment 
plan tailor-made for each—to give you 
the utmost in protection, appearance, 
sanitation, economy. No obligation! 


SNS Fa 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Please have your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer show 
me how I can save real money on floor care. 


Name Title 


Institution 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Address 










City State 
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% GLEN T. Goopwitt is the new superintendent % Wittiam Gap.ey, of Birmingham, Ala., is the 
at Santa Monica, Calif new superintendent of grade schools at Glen Ellyn, 
% E.tis H. Neat has accepted the supedintendency Il. 
at Dallas, Ore % Dr. CHartes R. Sparn succeeds John Milne as 
%& Cec. Ratciirr is the new superintendent at superintendent at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Crestline, Ohio %& GLENN Wricut, of Wall, S. Dak., has gone to 
The Warren consolidated board at Tiltonville, Highmore. 
PERSONAL NEWS OF my Va., has elected Epwarp DopraNeTSKI as supet % GRANVILLE R. GrirFINn is the new superintendent 
SUPERINTENDENTS intendent at Barnsdall, Okla 
% Harotp W. Lavenper, 38, has been elected super % ELpon V. BEaRDsLEE is the new superintendent % Acsert E. Rinscu is the new superintendent of 
tntendent of schools at Raton. KN. Mex... to sncosed at Morley, Mich the Ohio township schools, Newburgh, Ind 
W. H. Foster, resigned # ARTHUR P. MOoLDENHAUER f Stoushtor % Russert Raypurn has been elected superin- 


Paul Vincent as superintendent at Stevens tendent at Danville, Ind 


Due to ill health, Dr. HaArorp S. Irons has ceeds , : 

® : 4 ) ’ Z ' % Expvon Reapy is the new superintendent at Gary, 
resigned a uperintendent at Sewickley, Pa Point, Wis. ind. is F k V Slyk ho h , 

% Dr. Ropert C. Lanois has retired as superin- % Meruin Menacn, of Albion, Neb., has taken oo Cc ate eg oo a oe, ye oe om 

. ss Be o Connersville 

tendent of schools at Conshohocken, Pa., after 35 the superintendency at Culbertson we WALTER A. Miter, Jr., hos been elected super- 
re ee ee *% Joun L. Bearp, of Irving, Tex., has taken a intendent at Hasbrou k Heights N 

%& Ricuarp G. McMANus, recently superintendent at yosition as director of operatior for the National ‘ , . : fe lente : 
H , ae I : : % Joe W. Casset is the new superintendent at 

udson, N. has succeeded Roy P. Burt as Extension University in San Marcos Albany, Tex 

—_ t : { h : at Hackensack, N J. ; % Mettvitte O. Jouns succeeds Harold Hill as *# J. Howarp Qvick has assumed his duties as 

tlan yard oO “ S lec s / < 7 
er lanta, Ga., board of education has « er superintendent of St. Helena Unified District, St superintendent of the community unit school dis- 
i ~ " =D — a a ay to ogy . Helena, Calif trict No. 100, in Cordova, Il 
r rez , w Area 2 . — : 
ra Jarrel rea K ILLIARD OWEN rea Wooprow W. ZINSER succeeds J. L. King as GLEN DENNIs is the new superintendent of the 
D. W. Herecker; Area 3, WARREN T. JACKSON : f 
ve , a: superintendent at Avon Lake, Ohio Midview Schools in Lorain County, Ohio 
Area 4, Dr. Epwarp S. Cook, Jr Area 5, Dr # ? i, 


Lioyp BaucuM; Area 6, Dr. Ruat W. STEPHENS 
staff personnel services, G. Y. SmMitH; pupil personnel 
services, WARREN G,. FINDLEY. 
%& Cuester W. Mriter, 69, retired from the super- 
intendency at Saginaw, Mich., after 28 years of 
Service 
te WARREN Pace has succeeded W. M. McCartan as 
superintendent at Gibson City, Ill. 
* R. Tarcinski has been elected superintendent 
at Northridge, Ohio 
*% Dr. Warp ¢ BoweN, of the New York State 
Education Department died on June 26 
% Morcan S. Fertows has been elected superin 
tendent of schools for Shenandoah; Pa., to succeed 
Charles J. Stauffer 
%& Cart O. Witt has succeeded Leroy Browning as 
superintendent at Warden, Wash 
% Don B. Matruews is the new superintendent at 
Lebanon, Ill., succeeding Leslie Purdy. 
% Noan CUNNINGHAM has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Tuloso-Midway school district, near 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
% Loren R. Nico, of Le Roy, Ill, has accepted 
a position as business manager of the high school, 
Libertyville, Ill 
% Kem Doss has accepted the superintendency at 
Friend, Okla 
% Rosert F. Kerry, of Taft, Calif., has been 
elected assistant superintendent in charge of business 
at Willowbrook 
%& Geratp Frankiin, of Fullerton, Neb., has ac 
cepted the superintendency at Syracuse, Kans 
% Ropert SCHNEIDER is the new superintendent at 
Attica, Ohio, succeeding Glenn Dennis. 
% James L. Mernrinew is the new superintendent at 
Corona, Calif 
% Cart WHEELON has been elected superintendent at 
Waterville, Wash 
% Royce Kurtz is the new superintendent at Green- 
castle, Ind 
% Loren Ktavus is the new superintendent of the 
Chatsworth Unit Schools, Chatsworth, Il. 
% Frank N. Lowry is the new superintendent of 
grade schools at Marengo, Ill 
% Dr. RaAtpu (¢ GeIcLe, of Oakmont, Pa., has 
succeeded Dr. Thomas H. Ford as superintendent in 
Reading, Pa 
% Supt. Frep H. Wanpry, of Green Bay, Wis., has 
been re-elected with a substantial increase in salary 
% Supt. Max S. Situ, of Highland Park, Mich., 
has resigned to become a professor of education at 
Michigan State University 
% Froyp E. Overnorzer, of Knox City, Ind., has 
accepted the superintendency at Rensselaer. He suc- 
ceeds Dan Schafer, who has taken the superintendency 
at Bedford. 
% Dr. Donarp S. Keecer, 46, has been re-elected 
for a three year term as superintendent of the 
Elmira, New York, school 
% Water S. Crewson, Jr., has been appointed 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. Mr. Crewson, formerly superintendent 
at Levittown, will receive a salary of $17,000 per 
year. 
% Ciirrorp V. Jones has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Shamokin, Pa 
% Ketso Deer, of Augusta, Kans., is the new 
superintendent at Whitewater 
% James L. Merrinew is the new superintendent 
at Corona, Calif 
% AtpeN H. BLANKENSHIP has assumed his new 
position as superintendent at Gary, Ind. 
% Morcan S. FELtow has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Shenandoah, Pa 
% Ricuarp W. Borton succeeds Arthur H. Long 
as superintendent at Spring Valley, Ohio 
% Ermer D. Harpuam succeeds Wayne Ball as 
superintendent at Novinger, Mo 
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Here's a partial list of actual and consistent users of Walk-Top 


WALK-TOP has been selected for smooth 


surfacing playgrounds by schools across the nation 


We will welcome an opportunity to supply you with full infor- 
mation on Walk-Top. Or, if you prefer, we can put you in 
touch with school executives in your area who have specified 
Walk-Top for surfacing and sealing their play yards. 


Just call our office nearest you. 


sy\ American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


& 200 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California Perth Amboy, N. J. 














J Baltimore 3, Md. St. Louis 17, Mo. Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Mobile, Ala. San Juan 23, P.R. Tucson, Ariz. 
wr Inglewood, Calif. Oakland 1, Calif. Portland 7, Ore. 


WALK-TOP® is one of the family of famous Label products 


LEADING MARKETERS OF ASPHALTS, CUTBACKS AND BITUMULS — NATIONWIDE 
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Easier 
School 
Vision 
Testing 





NEW AO SCHOOL VISION SCREENING TEST—One out of five school children 
are estimated to be in need of professional eye care; the AO School Vision 
Screening Test is the best way to find out who they are. It presents the basic 
Massachusetts Vision Test elements in a fast, efficient, new way! It shows, by 
simple “pass-fail” tests which children have visual problems and should be 
referred to an eye specialist. Faster because all optical elements are simply 
dialed into the line of vision. No spectacles to bother with. Tests conducted at 
standard distances of 20 feet and 16 inches. Unit folds into compact carrying case 


_Important 
in 
Vocational 
| Guidance 


AO H-R-R COLOR VISION TEST —The AO H-R-R Color Vision Test, approved 
by the Inter-Society Color Council, provides for a more comprehensive color 
vision test than any other single test available. It is a simple, inexpensive, reli- 
able method of detecting, classifying and estimating the degree of Red-Green 
and/or Blue-Yellow color vision deficiencies. For most people the test takes 
only a few seconds. Color blindness plays a vital role in vocational guidance 
and in job aptitude testing. Correct perception of color can mean the difference 
between success and failure in many fields of endeavor. 


Now! 
Many of 
the 
Partially 
Blind 
Can Read 


AO PROJECTION MAGNIFIER—The American Optical Projection Magnifier 
has been developed as a unique low-cost reading aid. It is a completely self. 
contained magnifier which accepts almost any kind of reading material — 
standard text books, magazines and newspapers. Reading matter placed on a 
two-way free-moving platen is projected onto a built-in, illuminated screen. 
Two models are available: one enlarges the original material 3 times; the 
other, 5 times, 








. Dept. 1211 

A | I) ( ) I] (‘ q | } icone send me full information on 

4 (} AO School Vision Screening Test 
’ AO H-R-R Color Vision Test 


( ) Sie O AO Projection Magnifier 
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* J. CLatre Patterson succeeds Herbert Cobley 
aS associate superintendent at Bloomsburg, Pa 

* H. Epmonp Situ, of Palmyra, N J., has 
accepted the superintendency of the Parkland union 
school district, near Allentown, Pa 


*xW. W Lee, of Claflin, Ka the new 
superintendent at Salina 
% Josepu Lockey succeeds Clark Mathews as 


superintendent at Nederland, Tex 

% Evpen V. Bearpster, of Marne, Mich., has 
taken the superintendency at Morley 

*W A. LANAGAN succeeds Frank G. Dillard as 
superintendent at Overton, Tex 

*F ALLEN COLBERT is the new iperintendent 
at New Hampton, Iowa. 


% Eart S. Garranp is the new superintendent at 
Alta Vista, lowa 
% RAmMon ReENo has taken the iperintendency 


at Stigler, Okla 

*% James K. NeEtson, of Calumet, Mich is the 
new superintendent at Gaines 

% N. Durwarp Cory, of Rochester, Minn., is the 
new superintendent at Muncie, Ind ucceeding R. D. 
Shaffer 

% Joun S. Rrvenart, of Perrysburg, Ohio, has taken 
the superintendency at Skokie, III 

% FE. V. Hurrstutcer, of Clarksville, Tex., has gone 
to Belton 

*® Jesse W. Martin, of Nowata, Okla., is the new 
superintendent at Sulphur 

% Lawrence T. Macee has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Santa Cruz, Calif 

% Josep J. Masretto is the new superintendent 
at Paterson, N. J 

% Witttam M. Stone, of Wheatland, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Elmo 


% Joun R. ALtuorr has been elected superintendent 
at South Beloit, Tl 

% Paut H. Apper is the new perintendent at 
Highland Park, Mich 

% Witte Situ, of Billings, Okla cceeds Jesse 
Martin at Nowata, Okla 

tw Crarence R. Sponc has been named _ superin- 


tendent at Stafford, Kans 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 


% The board of education of Port Washington 
N. ¥ has reorganized with Evucenr H. Worcester 


us president; W. Merritt McBriAn vice-president 
and Ropert W. WALTER as district rk 

% Mrs. Epvitn K. Starrorp has been elected pres 
dent of the Los Angeles, Calif., board, to succeed 


Mrs. Ruth C. Cole. She has been a member of the 
board for several years 


*% Dr. Henry T HEALD, president f New York 


University has been chosen to head the Ford 
Foundation He succeeds H Rowan Gaither, who 
became chairman of the board of trustees. Dr. Heald 
is well known for his service as chairman of the 
State Commission on Educational Finance 

* | W. Luwnpguist ecretary f the board at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ha been re-elected with a 
ubstantial increase in 


Salary 

% James W. Bruce has succeeded T. E. Garrison 
as secretary-clerk of the board at Ardmore, Okla 

% Ropert ScueNnpet has succeeded Gerald Barker 
as vice-president of the Topeka, Kar board of 
educatior 

% T. E. Garrison has retired from the office of 
business manager-clerk of the Ardmore, Okla., schools 
after 20 years of service. James W. Bruce has been 
elected as his successor 

% Livonia, Mich. Warp McCarn has been elected 
president of the board of education; CLrauDE SNAREY, 
secretary; LONNIE BRASHEAR, treasurer 

% Joun Ltoyp has replaced John G. Brosky as 
president of the Chartiers Valley, Pa., joint school 
board 

% Attorney G. Exits Gasre has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Tulsa, Okla., to succeed 
Howard G. Barnett. Mrs. Vrrci. C. Woop has be- 
come vice-president 

% The Santa Fe, N. Mex., board of education has 
employed RatpH McCrary, a veteran teacher, as 
administrative assistant in charge of school business 
affairs 

% Peter E. MOocENsEN, Jr., is the new president 
of the board at Racine, Wis 

% Harry V. Suuttis has accepted a position as 
assistant to the secretary of the board at Bogota, 
N. J 

% Tuomas J. McEvoy has accepted the position of 
assistant to the board’s clerk at Edison, N. J. 

%& Frank E. Apams is the new president of the 
board at Minneapolis, Minn 

we Ratpu A. Ruopa is the new president of the 
board at Berkeley, Calif 
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Planning a Gymnasium? ) 


PWD Here's how to reduce cubage; 
~ (AGA 


a 


- ~ make big savings on 


BAT AACS building and heating costs 
AQ Sue 
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New 


Calculator enables you to plan maximum 
balcony seating with minimum ceiling height 


Also figures seating 
Capacity per gym 
size...or vice versa 


Designed by Universal engineers after years of on-the-job experience, this new calculator is 
now available to every architect and school official involved in planning a gymnasium. It is 
of inestimable value in determining balcony height for ideal seating sight line in relation to 
main floor seating. At the same time, it shows how such planning can reduce ceiling height 
' to a practical minimum ... for big savings in both building and heating costs. This calculator 


also figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, has 46”, 4%”, and 4” scales as well as 
a standard rule. Send for yours today. 




















' ! 
Name 
; UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
t 1 . © s 1 
Champaign, Illinois hniiitiens . 
: I would like (how many?) of your calculators 
: | which can be used lo advantage in planning a new prrenns | 
| gymnasium. This request involves absolutely no cost | 
e | or obligation to me. | 
e City State . 
| ! 
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FOLDING CHAIRS SIMPLIFY SCHOOL DESIGN -— 
SAVE SPACE...REDUCE COSTS 


You can design more useable space into school buildings 
when you take advantage of the space saving capabilities 
of quality CLARIN folding chairs. Due to its “X” type 
frame, the CLARIN chair folds completely within its own 
2” thick framework of extra strong double tube and 
channel construction. There is no protrusion to rob you 
of vital storage space. Now you can store more folding 


chairs in less cubic space than you ever thought possible 


QUALITY IS THE ONLY TRUE ECONOMY... AND 





...use more of the allocated money for classrooms and 
building features. 


Two important points to remember, when specifying 
CLARIN folding chairs... 1. CLARIN chairs are safe... will 
not fold when stood upon, but if Overturned in panic, they 


fold. automatically. 2. CLARIN backs your reputation with 


a written ten year guarantee... it’s unequalled in the 


entire field! Write for complete information, 


QUALITY SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR SEATING 
















a] 
| ’ ha. iz adclalll 











49 TUBULAR CHAIRS 49 CLARIN CHAIRS 

4 
4 Whether stacked vertically or horizontally — 
/ CLARIN chairs save 30-40% of storage space and handling equipment costs 
4 
€ € 

— 
4 49 TUBULAR CHAIRS 49 CLARIN CHAIRS 
een! 
_ SPECIAL PURPOSE CLARIN CHAIRS SOLVE VARIED PROBLEMS 
ate | 
ng 
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ey 
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Installation at 


East Rutherford 
High School 


East Rutherford 
New Jersey 


HUSSEY ““ROLL-OUTS” 6 Ties 
Cut Insurance Rates 250 Seats 























After careful comparison, the safety engineer of one of the 
country’s leading insurance companies stated that “Public Risk” 
in Hussey Roll-Out Gym Seats was much less than in any other 
known seats and that any Public Liability Insurance carrier 
would be justified in extending a lower over-all “judgment rate” 
when Hussey Roll-Outs are used. 


And Hussey “ROLL-OUTS” are the only folding gym seats with 
“all closed” decks that stop floor litter, make unnecessary the 
inconvenience of crawling under the stand for articles dropped 
accidentally, and also overcome the feeling of insecurity so often 
caused by “open decks.” 


In that new gym, install the seating that offers greater safety, 
lower insurance rates and the latest engineering advances — 


Hussey “ROLL-OUTS.” 


Ask for FREE Catalogs and 
complete information today. 








PORTABLE SEATING 
Can Be Used Both Indoors and Outdoors 
Famous Hussey low cost, sectional port- 
able steel stands are quick and easy to put 
up and take down. Available from stock 
in 2 types in 12 ft. sections, 6 — 10 or 15 
tiers high. FREE catalogs. 



















HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


5617 RAILROAD AVENUE NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 


— Steel Landing Piers — Swimming Floats — Diving Boards. 


















Other Hussey products: Portable and Permanent Steel Grand Stands and Stadiums 







STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The board of education of Espanola, 
N. Mex., has recently adopted a printed 
statement of policies to govern the operation 
of the public school system. The statement 
includes seven sections on duties and respon- 
sibilities of the board, six sections on relations 
with staff members and employees 

Under article III the responsibility of the 
board is determined for setting up general 
policies, for obtaining and maintaining a com- 
petent staff, for employing, promoting, and 
demoting school employees, for, keeping the 
people informed on school policies, and for 
encouraging the educational growth and de- 
velopment of the school system 

Article V is devoted to board meetings and 
requires that the board shall function only 
when in official session, that the superintendent 
shall attend all meetings, and that meetings 
be open to the citizens and the press 

Section VI outlines the duties of board 
officers and requires that the secretary shall 
keep a complete record of the proceedings of 
the board. 

Section VIII outlines the board’s relations 
with employees and requires that the super- 
intendent shall be responsible for the selection 
and assignment of all personnel, the manage- 
ment of school business, the supervision of 
the school program, and the program of pub 
lic relations. The superintendent is held re- 
sponsible for the organization of resources, for 
the preparation of the budget, and for the 
expenditure of money in accordance with the 
budget. The superintendent must keep staff 
members informed on the expenditure of 
school funds and the balances remuining in 
each particular department. The superintend- 
ent is also concerned with the establishment 
and maintenance of proper relations with the 
public. 


BOARD MEMBERS PARTICIPATE IN 
SCHOOL MEETING 


The seven members of the Falconer Central 
School Dist., Falconer, N. Y., actively partici- 
pated in the annual school meeting in July, 
1956. In place of having the supervising prin- 
cipal, Gregory Benson, and the board president 
do all of the reporting to the voters, each 
member of the board reported on some phase 
of the school program. The board president, 
Mr. Merlan Swanson, reviewed the budget 
and made specific references to modifications 
over the previous year. Two members then 
reported on teacher replacements, the teacher 
shortage, the new salary schedule, and the 
sick-leave provisions for school personnel. 

The school bus transportation system was 
explained, with special reference to the prop- 
osition to purchase two new buses. Outstand- 
ing purchases and improvements of the past 
year and those anticipated for the succeeding 
year, were discussed by another member. The 
last two members reported on building proj- 
ects recently approved by the voters. Graphs, 
charts, and pictures were projected on a screen 
to amplify the report. 

The brief reports by members of the board 
received favorable comments from the tax- 
payers. These seemed to feel that the reports 
gave them a broader understanding of the 
entire school program, and it seemed to gen- 
erate more questions from the floor. Follow- 
ing the reports, the budget for the succeeding 
years was adopted without a dissenting vote. 

ath ie ae ace 

% Supt. F. J. Gotrrrtep has been re-elected for a 
three-year term by the Elyria, Ohio, board of 
education. 
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FURNITURE WITH A FUTURE 


\ Buckled 


CLASSROOM 


SEATING 
for tomorrow’s classrooms — today 


Truly a new dimension in design with simplicity of line the keynote. All units 


are the same basic design which combines comfort durability and 


harmonious appearance to any classroom. Three standard 


. 4 convenience. Beckley Tubular Seating adds a bright, airy, 


sizes with these plus features: 


Self-leveling legs 
Cantilever truss bracing 
Light weight 

Complete foot room 
Contour seat and back 


Economy in price 


Send today for literature on 
this modern furniture. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Manufacturers 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT : CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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...for Sound Systems 
adaptable to any size school, 
any school activity ! c 


Schools take on a new look in efficiency and adaptability with the 
installation of an RCA Sound System. Activities mesh in smoother 
rhythm; closer contact is established between administrators, 
teachers and pupils. 


Designed especially for school and classroom use, the new 

RCA Sound Console contains all the necessary equipment for 
streamlining your schoo! communications requirements. Complete 
accessibility to all classrooms, singly or in combination, rests 

at your fingertips. A convenient “all call’’ provides instant coverage 
of the entire school. Included are provisions for AM-FM radio, 

and three-speed phonographs. RCA Sound will add new 

efficiency and versatility to your school. 


Choose RCA Sound, too, for the comfort and security that come 
from knowing RCA Engineered Sound Distributors everywhere 
are equipped by training and facilities to render emergency aid 
quickly and efficiently. RCA Sound is backed also by the 
nationwide resources of the RCA Service Company. If you'd like 
more information in convenient brochure form on why schools 
look to RCA for Sound, just clip and mail the coupon above. 
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Department J-38, Building 15-1 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 





Please send me the complete story on 
[_] RCA 400 Projectors 
[_] RCA Sound System for Schools 
NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


cITY ZONE STATE 








...for Sound Projectors 
even a novice can 
operate in 30 seconds|! 


RCA has taken the mystery out of 16mm projector 
operation. In today’s schools a jen with RCA 
Projectors, inexperienced teachers and pupils become 
confident projectionists in a very short time. It’s 

easy to get the show going when your projector is an 
RCA—you set it up in a jiffy, quickly guide the film 
through the thread-easy path, flip a switch and you have 
sparkling pictures on the screen in less than a minute. 
Even the younger pupils will vie for the 

job as ‘“‘chief operator!” 


You will appreciate, too, the ruggedness of RCA 
equipment. No need to “baby” the RCA Projector—it’s 
built to perform smoothly and quietly with minimum 
maintenance over a long life. Even after years of hard 
usage, crisp picture and sound quality scarcely 

diminish. The single case RCA Projector, the Junior, is a 
marvel of compact motion picture efficiency. For a 

speaker in a separate case, ask for the Senior—it provides 
more sound power for bigger auditoriums. 


Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer will be glad to show 
you why more schools look to RCA for their 
projection needs—or for further details in colorful 
brochure form, use the convenient coupon. 










SOUND AND AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Whatever your school fencing needs... get the best 
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Cc led i th tian &@ Caen 2 need for a better understanding of these problems 
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This handbook for school board members, admin- 
istrators, teachers, and other school employees, is 
intended to help school systems develop ideally 
complete written personnel policies. It tells how to 
develop written policies and how to organize policy 
statements. The second part relating directly to per- 
sonnel policies, provides guides, a digest of Ohio 
laws, and samples for development of 34 major 
personnel policies 


Manual for North Dakota School Buildings 
Prepared under the direction of M. F. Peterson. 
Paper, 119 pp. Department of Public Instruction, 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
This revised edition of a widely useful earlier 
publication, sets up standards for healthful, safe, 
and up-to-date school buildings suitable for serving 


the North Dakota educational program and _ for 


meeting statewide economic, social, and _ climatic 
. - conditions. G. B. Nordrum, state director of school 
The Leadership Behavior of School building construction, deserves credit for the develop- 
Superintendents ment of the flexible standards and the practical 
By Andrew W. Halpin. Paper, 109 pp. College of details of the instructional areas and the co-curricular 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, and community facilities. It is notable that the small, 
Ohio. rural schools as well as the town schools are in 
This fourth publication in the School-Community cluded in the recommendations 
Series, reports the procedure and findings of a study ‘ 
of the leadership behavior of 50 school superin- Accounting and Reporting 
tendents as seen by board members, staff members, Compiled under the direction of Howard E. Baker. 
and superintendents themselves Paper, 144 pp., 75 cents. New York State Depart- 
The study reveals that neither of the three groups ment of Education, Albany, N. Y 
board members, staff, superintendents adequately This latest publication of the Bureau of Field 
describes the superintendents behavior. It indicates Financial Services, takes up the broad problem of 
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SEAT YOUR SPECTATORS in complete comfort...and com- 
plete safety ... with Safway Telescoping Gym Seats ! 


financial school accounting and reporting required 
under the New York statutes. 

The study is an important achievement in that it 
is not merely a handbook which will answer prac- 
tically any question confronting the school accountant 
and the treasurer, but also a very real instrument 
for improving educational services through the prepa- 
ration of comparative fiscal data. 

The most improved contemporary devices for ac- 
counting and mechanical handling of every aspect 
of school fiscal operations is outlined. The authors 
have had in mind the smaller school districts where 
extremely elaborate machines cannot be justified. 
Definite recommendations are made for machine ac- 
counting as applied to appropriations and revenue, 
payroll, and general bookkeeping. 


Plane Geometry 

By Rolland R. Smith and James F. Ulrich. Cloth, 
viii-536 pp. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
a 

This comprehensive demonstrative geometry is in- 
tended to provide the student with a full knowledge 
of the principles of measuring plane figures and to 
provide considerable skill in mathematical reasoning 
and its application to all forms of reasoning. Exercises 
are taken from practical life and considerable atten- 
tion is given to reviews for mastery and for improving 


understanding of basic principles. A final series of 
chapters lead into the basic principles of solid 
geometry and analytic geometry, as well as funda- 
mental logic. Excellent use is made of color 


(Continued on page 


Other Safway Advantages 


These stands are designed to fit real people. Chair-high seats @ COMPACT—15 rows telescope @ PROTECTS FLOORS—Non 


allow spectators to sit in a natural, relaxed, untiring posture. into a space only 3 ft. deep marking rubber wheels travel in 
Ample leg room eliminates “knee-in-the-back” crowding. And Gym seats form a completely different paths under each seat 
your view is not blocked by average size persons in the row ahead. enclosed cabinet when nested. —r Gye wuts rast on Bes 
joor plates when occupied. 
Many spectator safeguards are engineered into the improved @ EASILY OPENED—Ball bearing ; 

Safway design. Premature closing is made impossible by a positive wheels at floor level and under @ VISIBILITY — Rise-per-row of 9% 
safety lock which operates automatically as each row of seats is seat supports insure effortless in. provides a visibility 
drawn out. The rigid steel understructure with cross bracing is operation. without steep climbing. 

completely self-supporting. Seats are easy to enter and leave— @ EASILY CLOSED—-Rigid cross © ADAPTABLE—Easily installed in 
there is no steep climbing. bracing prevents racking and existing gymnasia or designed 


, . . binding. 
When the game is over, your telescoping gym seats quickly —s 


nest against the wall to clear the floor for daily gymnasium ac- 
tivities. Vertical skirt boards line up flush to form a handsome 
cabinet without projections. Floors are unmarred and perfect. 

Safway Telescoping Gym Seats permit ’round-the-clock gym- 


nasium use... for daily classes, spectator events and social affairs 
Find out how you, too, can use your gym full-time... 





Write for Bulletin 169—ask about our gym seats in your area. 
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PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Whatever your school fencing needs... get the 


cece Get CYCLONE4 
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The fence 
many purposes. It encloses the property, establishes boundary 
lines. It creates safe playgrounds for small children, guards the 
athletic fields where high school students play. In addition, it 
protects the school plant from vandalism and theft and helps in 
the collection of admissions at school events. 


that is installed around the modern school serves 






The fence is indeed a very important part of the well-run 
school, and that’s why it should be good fence . . . like Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence. Because Cyclone Fence is a quality product, 
it is a worthwhile investment that pays off in years of trouble- 
free, maintenance-free service. Cyclone gives full value for your 
dollar. Nothing but brand-new, top-quality material is used 
throughout. Posts and top rails are heavy and rigid. Gates won't 
drag. Every part of Cyclone Fence is heavily galvanized to 
offer greatest resistance to rust and corrosion. The Chain Link 
Fabric and barbed wire are galvanized after weaving, leaving 



















no bare spots that would encourage rust. 


For more information on Cyclone Fence, get in touch with 
our trained representatives. They'll help you, without obliga- 
tion, with your fencing problems, and they’ll explain all about 
the Cyclone Fence Erection Service. Send in the coupon below 
for our free Cyclone Fence catalog. 










NO JOB IS TOO LARGE — 


| Cyclone Fence | 

NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE ey PS 

Only United States Steel Corporation manufactures Please send me, without obligation, complete information 
"ihe oe 7 rt on Cyclone Fence and Gates. 

Cyclone Fence. Accept no substitute. | | 

| eee Pe ee re ray res ey ery ey eres | 

CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION IE a i 650.6600 0:k.0.0 680040504 Vie eek Ca cRNS See Ci eROb eee UES A ses 

WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS * SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST | GD knéw reset ee cendansossedaydes eves hnes Gs 9 6 oN exes eoss | 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK [EL AER POI, RES re ER . 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Concluded from page 94) 


Progress of Public Education in United States, 

1955-56 

Paper, 28 pp. U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

This summary report of the Office of Education to 
the 29th International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion, outlines the fundamental concepts of education 
in the United States, lists the main facts about edu- 
cation, educational organization, study plans and cur- 
ricula, teaching staff, and auxiliary services. It shows 
that in the year 1955-56 public and private schools 
and colleges enrolled nearly 40,000,000 persons, with 
29,000,000 at the elementary level, and 7,700,000 at 
the secondary level. Enrollments increased 26 per 
cent from 1950 to 1956. In the public elementary and 
secondary schools it is estimated that the average 
annual salary of the instructional staff rose from 
$3,010 in 1950 to $4,100 in 1956, an increase of 36 
per cent. 


Administrative Leadership in the Elementary 

School 

By Hanne J. Hicks. Cloth, 456 pp 
Ronald Press Co., New York 10, N. ¥ 

There are at least three possible approaches to 
writing a book on administration: (1) as a “how-to- 
do-book,’’ geared to the typical duties of an adminis- 
trator; (2) as a theoretical book, emphasizing broad 
knowledge and principles of education in general, 
and of administration in particular; (3) as a com- 
bination of these two approaches. Administrative 
Leadership in the Elementary School \eans toward 
the second of these approaches. It does contain 
specific suggestions for performing certain adminis- 
trative duties; but the emphasis is on the basic 
understandings and insights underlying real adminis- 
trative leadership. In this respect in particular this 
book is a contribution, since it emphasizes the states- 
manship function of the elementary principalship 
It emphasizes the “why” and the ‘“what’’ of ad- 
ministration, apparently on the valid assumption that 
really intelligent and professional leaders need educa 
tional vision as well as specific suggestions on “how’’ 
to perform their various duties 

The titles of the seven parts indicate the approach 
and the content: (1) The Role of the Educational 
Leader; (II) Purposes and Functions of the School 
(III) Improving the Organization of the School 
(IV) Improving the Curriculum of the School; (V) 
Improving the Services of the School; (VI) Im- 
proving Professional Relationships Within the School 
(VII) Evaluating the Effectiveness of the School 

The author states that his book is intended pri- 
marily as a textbook in elementary school administra- 
tion. It can also serve as a means through which 
principals may review theory and practice in their 
field, and check their own schools accordingly. A 
unique feature at the end of each chapter, ‘Action 
Suggestions for the Principal,’ should be helpful as 
principals cast about for specific suggestions for im- 
proving their schools 

This book is comprehensive, well organized, well 
written, realistic, and basically sound. It should make 
a real contribution to administrative leadership in 
elementary education. Much of the basic material 
applies to all administrative leadership John P 
Treacy 


sn 
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Public School Teachers and Collective Bargaining 

Paper, 23 pp., 25 cents. Research Division, National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 

This bulletin is a factual statement of the legal 
aspects of the problem of collective bargaining by 
teachers. The bulletin discusses the right to bargain 
collectively, the closed shop, strikes by employees, 
and lack of the right to strike. A brief bibliography 
is included. 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public School 

Systems, 1954-55 

Circular No. 472, March, 1956. Compiled by 
Lester B. Herlihy and Emery M. Foster. Paper, 
33 pp., 30 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

This study presents data on current expenditures 
per pupil in 88 urban school systems in _ cities 
and counties of 100,000 populatidn or more. The 
average cost per pupil per year was $310: the 
median cost was $298; the average 
was $1.71; the median cost, $1.64. 

In 101 public school systems in cities between 
25,000 and 100,000, the average cost was $2.62 per 
year; the median cost, $2.64; the average cost per 
day was $1.47; the median cost was $1.46 

The increase in cost over 1951-52 was 11.2 per 
cent; the average increase, 9.2 per cent. In Group II 
cities the increase in median cost was 3.1 per 
and the average cost, 5.6 per cent 


cost per day 


cent, 
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Purchasing Manual for School Districts 

Compiled under the direction of Edwin S. Thomp- 
son. Paper, 110 pp. Published by the California 
Association of Public School Business Officials, San 
Diego Scheol Headquarters, San Diego 3, Calif. 

This valuable addition to the literature of school 
business administration outlines (1) the basic prin- 
ciples of school purchasing and warehousing, and 
provides a practical guide to the closely related 
procedures of calling for and handling bids, quality 
control and evaluation of materials for school use, 
awarding and handling of contracts, writing and 
keeping specifications up-to-date, organizing and man- 
aging personnel, and handling salvage materials. 

While the Manual is written for California schools 
and is based entirely on the California law, the 
underlying principles and most of the procedures have 
general application throughout the States. The prac- 
tical directions for setting up standards of quality 
and ultimate economy, the very simple methods of 
testing widely used materials, are extremely practical 
and helpful. The whole Manual reflects the best 
experience as well as the most widely used current 
practices in California school systems. Similar manuals 
are needed in every state 


Teacher Personnel Practices in Urban School 

Districts 

Paper, 34 pp., 25 cents. National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D. C 

This research report presents entirely in tabular 
form, the policies used in 3843 school districts in 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers, and in 
handling such important matters as salaries and salary 
schedules, in-service training, compensation, sick leave, 
substitutes, ete An _ indispensable instrument for 
evaluating local policies and practices 


Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56 

Bulletin No. 2, April, 1956. Paper, 107 pp., 50 
cents. Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C 

A study concerning behavior of pupils at various 
grade levels, involving children in both urban and 
rural areas. The first section of the report is a brief 
statistical overview of some of the questions asked 
classroom teachers. The second section discusses pupil 
behavior as related to school factors, and the third 
that of pupil behavior as related to community and 
family factors. The study shows that lack of special 
facilities and programs for the severely retarded, and 
excessively large classes are likely to multiply the 
teacher's problems of pupil management. The evidence 
also indicates that the authority of teachers in very 
large school districts has been limited too severely. 





Reading Good Books 


The man who does not read good 
books has no advantage over the man 
who cannot read them. — Mark Twain. 





State School Systems 

Circular No. 480, July, 1956. U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C 

This summary of statistics of state school sys- 
tems for the school year 1953-54 indicates that new 
records were made in size and cost of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, enrollment, attend- 
ance, etc. The enrollment was 28,836,000, an in- 
crease of 8.6 per cent over 1951-52. The average 
daily attendance reached 88.9 per cent: high school 
graduates numbered 1,129,000, an increase of 74,000 
The instructional staff was 1,098,000, a gain of 
8.5 per cent over 1951-52. The number of school 
districts was 63,000, a reduction of 11.3 per cent 
from the previous biennium. The revenue receipts 
were $7,867 million, and the total expenditures were 
$9,092 million, of which the current expenditures 
were $6,883 million. The average annual salary of 
teachers, supervisors, etc., was $3,825 in 1953-54 


Administration as Educational Leadership 

By Dr. John A. Bartky. Cloth, 256 pp., $4.75 
Standford University Press, Stanford, Calif 

This book discusses, in Part I, the theory of 
educational leadership as applied to public adminis- 
trative officials. While most readers will disagree 
with some of the theories advanced, they will find 
Part II of the book, devoted to the practical 
application of principles, helpful and interesting. The 
author is at times inclined to be dogmatic and 
to insist on a professional rather than a widely 
democratic point of view. The cases cited have an 


authentic ring and are revealing and useful for 
judging local situations and arriving at satisfactory 
solutions of problems 


Helping the Non-Reading Pupil in Secondary 

School 

By Harris and Bullock, Cloth, 180 pp., $3.75, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

This work provides a thorough study of that 
unfortunate pupil, the non-reader, who in some way 
or other passes through the grades and gets into 
high school. The book outlines a number of practical 
approaches to the problem of teaching these pupils 
to master at least the fundamentals of reading and 
of getting ideas out of the printed page. The book 
seriously makes the point that most school systems 
cannot shirk the responsibility of patiently helping 
the handicapped pupil who has for some _ reason 
or other failed to master the first “‘R 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Large School 

Systems, 1954-55 

Compiled by Lester B. Herlihy and Emery M 
Foster. Paper, 33 pp., 30 cent I S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. ( 

This circular, which presents data on current ex 
penditures per pupil in school systems in urban 
places, lists 185 city school systems and four county 
systems. The report shows that the annual current 
expenditure per pupil in Group I city school systems 
In cities upward of 100,000 population was $310 
and in Group II cities, 25,000 to 100,000 population, 


it was $262. The daily current expenditure was 
$1.71 per pupil in average attendance for Group I 
cities, and $1.47 for Group II cities. The study 
covered 88 school systems in Group I and 101 in 
Group I 


Your Child Can Learn to Read 

By Margaret McEathern. Paper woards, 88 pp., 
$1.50 

Teaching Johnny to Read 

By Rudolph Flesch. Paper, boards, 82 pp., $1.50 
Grossett & Dunlap, New York 10, N. \ 

While the trained teacher will readily use the 
former book to teach effectively phonics and sight 
reading, it will require a very persistent and patient 
mother to teach the 40 carefully graded lessons 
intended to carry along beginners from the first 
contacts with the printed word, to the mastery of 
what might be termed end-of-the-first-grade reading 

Mr. Flesch’s book is a straight reprint of the 
phonic exercises first made public in his controversial 
book, “Why Johnny Can’t Read The “note to 
parents and teachers’’ explains how the exercises are 
to be taught. The book represents a solid middle 
ground in the present methods controversy 


Functional Mathematics 

By William A. Gager, Luther Bowman, Carl 
Shuster, and Franklin W. Kokomoor. Cloth, 578 pp., 
$3.40. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 

This book for the twelfth year of school ties 
together all that the student has learned in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, together 
with the basic applications of calculus. The purpose 
is that he make use of these functional relationships 
in social and occupational life 


We Go to Kindergarten 
Paper, 15 pp. Roslyn Public Schools, Roslyn, N. Y 
This cleverly artistic 1956-57 handbook for parents 
of kindergarten children, lists the requirements for 
registration, offers helpful hints for parents, outlines 
suggestions for meeting health problems, and lists 


the advantages of kindergarten training 





Race Relations Law Reperter 

The “Race Relations Law Reporter published 
bimonthly by the School of Law, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville 5, Tenn., summarizes in each issue 
the current court decisions, the new legislation by 
State legislatures, and the official reports and direc- 
tives by state and local administrative agencies 

The issue for April includes 19 federal and state 
decisions, upholding the 1954 orders of the U. §S 
Supreme Court on desegregation in schools and col 
leges. Under the section on legislatures, ten recent 
legal enactments are reprinted. The bibliography in- 
cludes leading articles and books on race relations, 
published since May 17, 1954 

While the magazine makes clear the factual situa- 
tion by a complete presentation of the basic materials, 
it points strongly by implication that the courts will 
not tolerate segregation. The one case lost by a 
Negro petitioner was that against Girard College, in 
which it was held that the original will of Girard 
limiting the admissions to “poor white male orphans, 
is valid 
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One teacher plus DITTO" 


more teachers 


Welcome help for teacher shortage 


The teacher shortage threatens to become worse. The 
mounting birth rate promises to increase school en- 
rollment tremendously. Even with increased state and 
federal funds, there is still a grave question of whether 
trained teachers can be turned out fast enough to 
meet the probable demand. 

DITTO and DITTO Workbooks provide an immediate 
and practical way of easing the teacher shortage. 


Together they cut the time required for lesson plan- 
ning and preparation—give the teachers more time to 
teach—free teachers for actual classroom instruction 
—virtually add more teachers to your staff. 

And together they boost teacher morale—give your 
teachers more time for themselves—more time for 
self improvement—more time for relaxation—more 
time for doing the things they want to do. 


THE NEW DITTO D-10 


Easiest to operate of them all—aiways 
teady to turn out up to 300 or more bright 
copies, 120 per minute, in 1 to 5 colors, at 
once, of anything typed, written, traced or 
drawn... No stencil, No mats, No inking, 
No make ready... Any size paper from 
3” x 5” to 9” x 14”... at just pennies in 
cost ... Reset counter, magic copy control. 


THE DITTO D-10 IS ONLY 1 OF 3 DUPLICATORS DESIGNED FOR SCHOOL USE .. . PRICES TO FIT 





59 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS 


... For Reproduction.on Liquid Machines. 
An outstanding DITTO service for lighten- 
ing the teaching burden in every grade and 
every subject. Written by teachers —edited 
by nationally recognized educators. Each 
$3.25. Choose from any of the splendid 
new titles in the DITTO Workbook Catalog. 


Send for free sample copies. 


TODAY'S OPERATING BUDGET . . . READY FOR INSTANT REPRODUCTION OF... 


Poster, Newspapers, Lessons, Examinations, Programs, Drawings,’ Office Forms, Outlines, Graphs, 


Athletic Schedules, Tickets, Bibliographies, Notices, Lectures. - 
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For help in easing the teacher shortage. 


=== MAIL COUPON NOW ——ay 


DITTO, Incorporated 
3308 Pratt Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


® Gentlemen 


O Send Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type 
School Duplicator. 


O Send FREE: Samples and catalog of new Work- 
book Lessons. 


O Arrange DITTO Demonstration for me. 


Name 
School 
Address 








Without obligation, please: 





Post Office 





County 
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Why does a farmer need 


EARLY EVERY school boy knows that a 
N tree bears more fruit if its flowers receive 
pollen from another tree of the same kind. 
For cross-pollenization is one of the basic 
facts of botany. 

Let’s look at a pupil and her Royal Stand- 
ard Typewriter in this light. 

And let’s suppose that sitting nearby is an- 
other pupil who is learning on her Royal 
Electric Typewriter. 








Royal Electric, easier to teach on ... easier to 
learn on; rugged; a precision writing machine. 
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at least two apple trees? 


An interchange between the two takes place 
which is analogous to cross-pollenization. 
Each student will want to use both type- 
writers. Especially since modern business uses 
Electrics as well as Standards, and experience 
on both has become a must. 

That’s why we believe you should have 
Royal Standards and Royal Electrics in your 
classrooms. And the time to do your ordering 


is right now! 


STANDARD °* ELECTRIC * PORTABLE 
Roytype® business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation 


Se: ts - 
was ~~ a oe 


Royal Manual, the most popular typewriter 
with teachers, pupils and secretaries. 
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Memminger 
Elementary Schoo! 
Charleston, S. ¢ 


Simons, Lapham & Mitchell 
Architects 








Outdoor 


Fountains 


Here are two popular Halsey Taylor outdoor fountains . . 
anti-freeze type, of heavy cast-iron with porcelain enameled receptor, 
and a wall fountain of heavy cast-iron porcelain enamel, each with 
distinctive health-safe features. 
school-yards and recreation centers. 
See Sweet's or write for latest 
catalog. The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, Ohio. 


Ideal for 


Trlonioe 


FOLDING 


BANQUET 






Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 








Po 
a 





é 





ia 







THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
h S 






Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 


Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers, 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RTABLE 


PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


olfax, towa 








. a pedestal 


> © 0 a —B -) e  _-e  @) 3 


Ne, bbelscSbel_m-bele Ml @iee)l->a— 


tops in class 
BOSTON KS 


efficient—30 hard-steel,deep-milled cutting 
edges cut swiftly and neatly BOSTON 
pencil stop prevents waste 





rugged strong, die-cast frame and steel 
rack —nickel-plated steel receptacle 


adaptable snap guide takes 8 pencil sizes 
dependable guaranteed 1 year—even against 


classroom wear and tear 









School report book on pen- 
cil sharpener care, selection 
and use in schools. 


H UNT PEN CO. 


Also mfrs. of SPEEDBALL pens and products 


C. HOWARD 
Camden 1,N. J. 




















¥% Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
included in its 
$400 a year salary increase 
for professional employees, and salary in- 
creases for nonprofessional employees. — 

¥%& Fort Lauderdale, Fla. School board mem- 
bers have set the salaries of four new assistant 
school superintendents at $8,800 per year. The 
board also adopted a resolution making the 
Director of School Plant Planning entirely 
responsible to the board. He is required to 
administer the current $18,000,000 bond issue 
jointly with the board. 

*% Clairton, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved a new schedule providing a $500 an- 
nual increase for teachers. The minimum and 
maximum have been raised $400 at both ends 


¥%& Lebanon, Pa. The salaries of all 


The 
1956-57 


state-mandated 


board has 
funds for a 


school 
budget 


teachers 


have been raised by $500 for the 1956~-57 
year. Each teacher will receive $100 over and 
above the state mandated increments each 
year until his proper place on the schedule 
is reached; and thereafter $200 per year 
until the maximum salary is reached. The 


minimum local salaries are $3,000, $3,200, and 


$3,200, the state minimum being $3,000 in 
all three categories 

¥*% Whittier, Calif 4 blanket $350 salary 
increase for teachers has been approved by 
the union district board. The schedule in 
creases the district’s minimum from $3,800 
to $4,150, and the maximum from $7,000 to 
$7,350. The increases‘ will cost the board 
$140,000 

¥% Fullerton, Calif. Teachers and noncertifi- 


cated employees have been given three fourths 
of pay increases they had demanded. The new 
scale provides a minimum of $4,000 and a 
maximum of $6,100. Noncertificated employees 
were given a 7% cent per hour increase 
%& McKeesport, Pa. The school board 
provided $500 annual increases for 
and salary concessions to other employees 
School administrators, clerical, and janitorial 
employees also benefit from the increases 

¥% Lehighton, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved bonus payments of $50 to $500 for 
professional and nonprofessional employees 
Nonprofessional employees receive a $100 
bonus payment. Teachers will receive an ad- 
ditional $400 next year, and $300 each of 
the next two years 

¥% Independence, Mo. The school board has 
approved new salaries for all administrators 
and teachers; secretarial and clerical employ- 
ees, and maintenance personnel. Five school 
administrators were given salary increases, 
raising their salaries to $7,000 and $8,000 per 
year 

% New Castle, Pa. Salary increases for all 
professional employees have been approved 
by the board. All teachers receive a $200 in- 
crease. Those teachers under the maximum 
receive an additional $200, and _ beginning 
teachers start at $3,300, an increase of $300 
% Alameda, Calif. The school board has ap- 
proved 4.6 per cent salary increases for 1956 
57 for 570 school employees, including both 
certificated and noncertificated personnel. The 
increases range from $200 for beginning teach- 
ers to $330 for teachers with 14 or more years 
of experience 

% Shirley, Mass. The salary schedule has 
been revised upward to comply with a new 
state law. It provides an increase of $300 in 
salaries with a minimum of $3,000 and a 
maximum of $4,000 for teachers holding a 
master’s degree. 

% Venice, Ill. A $300 annual increase in 
salary has been approved by the school board 
The schedule provides a monthly salary of 
$461-$566 for teachers with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, and $471-$611 for those holding a mas- 
ter’s degree and with 13 years’ experience 


has 
teachers 
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Safety front offers 


Another Plus feature | of Brunswick-Horn Folding Gym Seating 


SAFETY ZONE 


maximum protection for students 


Spectator seating shouldn’t be the only consideration 
in the purchase of folding gymnasium seating, for by 
far, the greatest number of hours of gym use are de- 
voted to intra-school physical education. That’s why 
Brunswick-Horn features a safety sloping front when 
the unit is closed ...to provide maximum safety and 
protection to students during classes and intra-mural 
games. 


Brunswick-Horn’s sloping front makes contact first 


2 
See SWEET’S a 
Ho 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
Horn Division * Marion, Virginia 
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with the student’s foot —this warning plus Brunswick- 
Horn’s “‘safety zone’”’ gives him the time and the room 
to protect himself from dangerous collisions. 

Add this safety factor to other Brunswick-Horn fea- 
tures...exclusive features such as automatic row locking 
and rail type boards . . . and you have several good 
reasons why thoughtful school officials everywhere insist 
on Brunswick-Horn. Your local representative will be 
glad to give you the full story. 

















HERE'S A NEW IDEA 
FOR SCHOOL hers 


art 108 



















MIX 


€ StaFio 


LIQUID 
STARCH 


























































































































































































































#86 US PAT OFF 


POWDER 
TEMPERA 

















































































© FOR FINGER & BRUSH PAINTING 
@ FOR SCREEN PRINTING 
© FOR PAINTING MODELS 


@ A refreshing discovery that is an exciting 
new medium for all ages! Staley’s Liquid 
Starch mixed with Prang Powder Tempera 
and Colored Chalks has scores of practical 
applications for finger painting, dripless 
easel painting, stage props, modeling and 
countless Harlequin arts 










































































Add a new lilt to your teaching .. . new 
Savings to your art budget with this re- 
markable tie-in medium. 




















See your Prang Man for more details. 
Write for sparkling booklet of creative 
uses. Dept. AJ-66. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO - NEW YORK 
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FEDERAL AID IN DEFENSE AREAS 


The U. S. House of Representatives, on 
July 7, passed a bill for federal aid to schools 
in defense areas. The bill authorizes grants of 
$375,000,000 to continue a program begun six 
years ago, to help “federally impacted” areas. 
It authorizes grants of $146,000,000 for school 
construction, and $232,000,000 for operation 
and maintenance over a two-year period, start- 
ing July 1, 1956. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


* Trenton, N. J. A vocational wing has been 
added to the Central High School, making it 
a comprehensive three-year high school. 

%& Woodbury, N. J. Additions have been 
erected to four elementary schools. Space is 
provided for 10 classrooms and two all-pur- 
pose rooms. Plans have been completed for a 
gymnasium and an 8-room addition to the 
junior high school. 

%& Canton, Ohio. Two new elementary 
schools have been compleeted and occupied 
The Lathrop building includes a library room, 
arts and crafts room, homemaking room, spe- 
cial education rooms, and a large gymnasium- 
auditorium. The Madge Youtz School is of 
the one-story type, and is located on a 7-acre 
site. The typical classroom is square in shape 
and brings light in by the use of plastic 
skydomes. Each classroom has tackboard 
space, lockers, storage area and sink, and a 
drinking fountain bubbler. Clear glass is used 
to insure well-lighted corridors 

%& Bellmore, N. Y. The school board has 
obtained two 10-acre sites for new elementary 
schools in some of the rapidly growing areas 
In this section land is being reclaimed and 
about 1200 new homes are being planned 

% Cornwall, N. Y. The school board of the 
Central School District has begun the erection 
of a junior-senior high school to accommodate 
600 to 800 students. The original bond issue 
was passed by the voters, and later an addi 
tional appropriation of $350,000 was also ap 
proved. The success of the bond issues was 
attributed to the fine groundwork laid out 
by the board and its efforts to insure the 
support of the issue from all the community 
agencies. The Citizens Advisory Council was 
represented by the heads of practically every 
community agency in the city 

¥%& Socorro, N. Mex. The board of education 
has completed the construction of two 2-room 
cottage school units for neighborhood schools, 
to accommodate grades one and two in each 
of the two areas. The units were constructed 
at a total cost of $53,456, plus the cost of 
the site and equipment. Both units were oc- 
cupied September 1. 

¥%& Lovington, N. Mex. The voters recently 
approved a bond issue of $1,300,000 for the 
construction of an auditorium and an ele- 
mentary building. 

% The board of education of Plainview, Long 
Island, N. Y., has six construction projects 
under way. These projects are expected to 
double the number of available classrooms 
from 50 to over 148. The total cost will reach 
$5,619,000. 

¥% Plainview is a rapidly growing school dis- 
trict, which has multiplied its enrollment many 
times within the past six years 

Mr. Solomon Newborn is president of the 
board. 

% About two years ago, School Dist. No. 9, 
of Corning, N. Y., emerged as a consolidation 
of 62 former districts. The board of the dis- 
trict began plans for the construction of eight 
new elementary schools and three school addi- 
tions. 


In preparation for the construction of com 
pletely new senior high schools (the district 
now has three high schools) the district has 
completed a year’s study of secondary educa- 
tion. It is planned to continue the study 
during the coming school year : 
%® Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
estimated that it will need $25,775,000 for new 
sites and buildings. The building program 
includes 30 new buildings completed or near- 
ing completion, and ten new buildings in the 
planning stage. Sites have been selected for 
two new schools 

%& The school board of the Albion Central 
School District, Albion, N. Y., has erected an 
addition to the high school and also a new 
primary school to house the children from 
kindergarten to third grade. The high school 
addition comprises a cafeteria, shop, and a 
swimming pool as well as six classrooms. The 
primary school includes 24 classrooms, a com- 
bination auditorium-cafeteria, two playrooms, 
a health room, and administrative offices. A 
two-room addition is being added to the ele 
mentary school at Waterport. 

% The Watkins Memorial High School, 
Pataskala, Ohio, was recently dedicated. Dr. 
Kevin McCann gave the principal address at 
the dedication ceremonies. 

% Saratoga Springs, N. Y. The board of 
education is engaged in a school building 
program, to include two elementary schools, 
and an addition to the high school, com- 
prising a gymnasium, a cafeteria, and two 
shops. The buildings will be completed and 
occupied by January, 1957. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE 


At Ashland, Ohio, a citizens committee has 
been active in planning and promoting a 
school building program for the city schools 
The committee, established in September, 
1953, at the suggestion of Supt. Virgil Raver, 
has been successful in outlining a construction 
program which has elicited the wholehearted 
support of the community. Superintendent 
Raver who was elected chairman of the 
committee at the first meeting, has guided 
the work of the committee, and under his 
leadership two 19-room elementary school 
buildings were completed and occupied in 
September, 1955. 

After a year of inactivity, the committee was 
reactivated to have charge of a second con- 
struction program. The group is studying 
various aspects of educational programs pre- 
paratory to determining future building needs 

Meetings are held one night each month 
and one major topic is taken up at each 
meeting. Both current and future needs are 
discussed, as well as community requirements, 
and the kind of building program necessary 
to fill these needs. After the building needs 
have been set up it is planned to take up 
architectural and financial requirements. 

It is expected that an adequate and feasible 
program will be available when the time 
comes to vote on a school building program 


FIVE NEW SCHOOLS 


The board of education of Central High 
School Dist. No. 2, Floral Park, N. Y., on 
June 16, carried out a series of cornerstone 
laying ceremonies for five new secondary 
schools erected in the District, at a cost of 
$15,500,000. Each of the four component 
union school districts assumed the respon- 
sibility for the planning of the ceremonies and 
for the transportation of the architects, con- 
tractors, and participants who participated in 
the cornerstone laying ceremonies. Civic, serv- 
ice, parent, and advisory groups of the various 
communities were present and participated in 
the ceremonies. Scrolls bearing the names of 
students who will enter the buildings were 
included among the documents. A copy of 
each local newspaper carrying a copy of the 
program were also placed in the boxes. 
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INSTALLATION 


t 


One of the largest mechanical folding bleacher installations ever designed and installed 
anywhere. Here is the actual installation (not an artist's conception) as completed in the new 
multi-million dollar high school in Vancouver, Washington. These bleachers are opened and 
closed by school personnel without the use of electrical or mechanical devices. 


BERLIN £Zz-A-WAY Bleachers 





In this installation, note the enclosure of seats in nested position that permits no space for 
dust or other debris to collect when the bleachers are not in use. A slight slope of the bleachers 
in the closed position eliminates the optical illusion of the bleachers falling forward when in 


closed position. Here you see massiveness yet simplicity of under-structure that guarantees 
safe and comfortable seating as well as perfect vision for all spectators due to special rise use. 


Whe FLOATING ACTION 


In BERLIN EZ-A-WAY Bleachers no devices or interdependent partsare involved. A slide arm 
arrangement with tolerances is designed for assured ease in operation no possibility of 
mechanical complications. There is ample space available under forward seat board and 
riser board without an obstacle of any type to mar shoes . . . no connecting angle iron, nuts, 
or bolts in this ‘foot stretch’ area exposed. There are no springs, retractable wheels or other 
mechanism involved in BERLIN EZ-A-WAY Bleachers . . . no vertical support members ever 
come into contact with the floor as the entire unit is carried by 4°’ diameter x 2°’ wide, 


‘We would like to send you complete 
details of BERLIN EZ-A-WAY Bleachers 


marking or scarring due to a possible mechanical failure of retractable 
and list of installations in your area 
Write today for complete information. 


type wheel construction. 


Wheels do not retract or otherwise 

ENGINEERS | change position . . . entire unit is 

BERLIN, WISCONSIN carried by these 4" diameter x 2 
’ 


wide no-marking rubber wheels. 


no-marking rubber wheels. This feature eliminates the possibility of floor Tage floating action is illustrated here 


OF 
24 ROWS- 
5000 + 
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Close-up of BERLIN EZ-A-WAY 
Mechanical Folding Bleachers 
showing efficient design 


— 


























































no devices or interdependent 
parts involved. 






















“* Foot stretch"’ area (close-up) note 
there are no connecting angle iron, 
nuts, or bolts exposed. 








SCHOOL FINANCE 


NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 











Item Date Latest Figure Previous Mo. 
School ‘Building Construction! . July, 1956 $195,727,000 $191,994,000 
School Building Construction? . July, 1956 $ 20,371,383 $ 50,551,826 
Total School Bond Sales* . June, 1956 $147,887,222 $132,724,115 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds* . July 19, 1956 2.66% 2.53% 
SCHOOL BOND SALES New Construction Expenditures* . June, 1956 $265 ,000,000 $258,000,000 
During the month of June, 1956, permanent anaes —- Index® : ; July, 1956 638 634 
school bonds for school construction were sold ducational Building, V aluation* - April, 1956 $108,900,000 $128,900,000 
in the amount of $147,887,222. The largest Wholesale Price Index® - July 31, 1956 114.2 113.9 
~ - iota ail U. S. Consumer’s Prices® - June, 1956 116.2 5 
sales were made in: ; 7 : “ 115.4 
Californi $16,9 9,000 Mi $ 6,860,000 Population of the U. Sa os - June 1, 1956 167,858,000 167,649,000 
+ ne = 537 ,000 Mississippi 4°268,000 Farm Population of the U. S - July 31, 1956 Total population Under 17 
Illinois ,726,000 New Jersey 5,671,000 : = Sent . e 22,257,000 17,125,000 
Louisiana 3'525,000 New York 36,491,000 Compiled August 8, 1956. . ‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce and Labor 
Massachusetts 5,003,000 Ohio 5,465,500 ‘Dodge figure for 37 states east of Rocky Mts 5American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 
Michigan 16,067,000 Texas 9,561,000 pg Big of Rocky Mts. Be . ~ pt. of ae. 
i 7 onc yer. | Pa ept. of Commerce. 
As of July 19, 1956, the average yield of 


20 bonds was 2.66 per cent. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


During the first half of the month of 
July, 1956, contracts were let in 11 western 
states for 61 school buildings to _ cost 


$20,371,383. Additional projects, numbering 119 
schools, were reported in preliminary stages, 
to cost $127,470,472. 

During the month of July, 1956, contracts 
were let in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the erection of 853 school buildings 
at a total contract valuation of $195,727,000 


TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


A recent release of the Tax Institute, Inc., 
places the total expenditures of school dis- 
tricts during the year 1954-55 at $7,181 
million. 

The Institute places the total expenditures 
for education, including federal, state, and 
local agencies at $10,842 million, or 10.4 per 





cent of all governmental 


total outlay for education was $9,000,578,000, 








Write for Folder 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE... 
STRENGTH... 


_UNEQUALLED SAFETY... [im 





PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL | 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT. 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against , 
defective materials and construction { 


% ... specified by leading recreational ~ 
x authorities for almost half a century. 
Send for New Catalog 











On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 
LIFETIME a 
Aluminum 
DIVING 
BOARD 
; WORLD'S FINEST 


OFFICIAL BOARD 


ANDERSON 














AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


INDIANA, U.S.A 











outlay. In 1953, the Total, excluding intergovernmental 





CO en Seer 10,842 
or 9.2 per cent of the total. The only govern- Total, including “intergovernmental 
mental expenditure exceeding education out- eee heen — 
lays was for national defense, which required 
$41,504 million in 1954. SCHOOL BUDGETS 
Details of the expenditures for education %& Tuscon, Ariz. The board adopted a budget of 
were: $12,124,330 for 1956-57. 
iene w® Phoenix, Ariz. Adopted budget of $4,762,767 
Million : f $500,000 
Federal, including intergovernmental 6 eee eee ‘ io 
payments $ 379 % Alhambra, Calif. Approved budget of $6,306,331 
" %& Salt Lake City, Utah. Adopted budget of 
State, including intergovernmental! $15,795,610 
payments 4,711 % San Bernardino, Calif. Approved budget of $9,- 
State, excluding intergovernmental 558,230 
payments 1,780 *% Allentown, Pa. Adopted budget of $6,000,000, an 
Cities over 25,000 990 increase of $700,000. 
Cities under 25,000. . 64 
— ae ' 479 SCHOOL BONDS 
ownsnips n ¢ s : , 
School ne ~ sa ie z _ 264 % Oakland, Calif. Voters approved a $40,000,000 
T aa Me i pr ca istricts 7,181 school bond issue for school construction purposes 
te ae — ays. . 8,979 % Fair Lawn, N. J. The board of education has 
otal outlays, excluding approved a 30-year bonding program totaling $2,- 
intergovernmental payments 10,482 440,000. 
y 
. FAR GREATER i) 
i A 4 2 / 
[brs 7 = AG \ 
~ he) 
any 


Superior Fire Tube Steam Generators 
are completely factory assembled and 
tested. Capacities range from 20 to 600 
b.h.p. for steam or hot water heating and 





for industrial applications requiring pres- 
sures to 250 p.s.i. Built-in induced draft 
and full 5 sq. ft. of heating surface per 
b.h.p. provides efficient operation firing 
oil, gas or both. 


Write today 
for details 
in Catalog 780 F 







for performance you can BA NK on 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
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“We saved over 1600 man hours 


using UP-RIGHT 


SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 


Sip 

J 

LI 
mes 


“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!” 


Stairwoys are 
taken in stride 

- legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
able for per- 
fect leveling of 


platform. a 
—_ 








MLV IAAM 


SCAFF 


Write for 
descriptive 
circular! 


“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


eee | ” 
==» “UP-RIGHT” scarroups 
DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA eigen pete te igs 
ACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal, and Teterboro, N.J. Offices in all Principal Cities nents. 
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vl 
modern chair: 
Check this ---and know why 
Krueger's Series 100 
gives you 
better performance 
at lower cost! 








FOR SIZE, COMFORT AND 
SERVICE THIS CHAIR MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS 


One of the most comfortable folding chairs 
of all—and certainly the best value per dollar 
expenditure! Strong, rigid and durable, its 
electrically seam-welded tubular steel frame is specially 
designed and constructed to provide many years of the 
hardest kind of usage. Unusually safe, too, there are no 
sharp edges, corners or exposed mechanisms to pinch the 
occupant or tear one’s clothing — no danger of chair acci- 
dentally tipping if seated well forward or far back. Beau- 
tifully finished in Beige, Azure Grey or Saunders Green 





baked-on enamel. Steel or wood veneer seats. Write for 
new special, detailed brochure. 

HEAVY GAUGE LARGER, SIMPLIFIED, 
TUBULAR FRAMES ROOMIER SEATS QUIET CLOSING 


Note reinforcing at 
seat pivot points with 
6” vertical frame 
strengtheners for 
stronger support — 
more rigid bearing 
points to secure sect 


Choice of contour 
shoped ond drawn 
one-piece steel seat 
15%” wide by 16” 
deep or two-way 
contour shaped wood 
veneer sect with 


A light push down- 
ward on the backrest 
and chair opens—an 
upward lift and it 
closes. No other 
chair operates so 
easily, so smoothly! 





pivot rod — prevent 
frame spreading. 


sloping forward 
for maximum comfort. 


Folds fiat to double 
frame thickness. 


























CHAIR TRUCKS 


Four standard sizes 
hold both X-type 
channel or Y-type 
tubular chairs — up- 
right or horizontal. 
Regular or under -stage models. 
Demountable ends and exclusive 
chan-angle frames permit stack- 
ing empty trucks one on other. 


iia U2 Gin i 


METAL PRODUCTS e GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


For new, complete line catalog 
No. 600 as well as brochure 100. 
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FAST-LOCK 
PORTABLE 
STEEL STANDS 








Leavitt fast-lock portable steel stands (above) are available 
in 5, 6, 8 or 10 row heights, 20-foot single sections, 12- 
foot extensions. 


Up in a hurry... down in a hurry! And the whole 
job can be handled quickly by only two men. That's 
the beauty of the new Leavitt FAST-LOCK completely 
portable steel stand—designed for both indoor and out- 
door use and priced to fit a school budget. 

ERECTED WITHOUT TOOLS — Steel components are 
connected by spring loaded pins that make speedy 
erection in the field possible without tools of any kind. 
Understructure is all steel, extra cross-braced . . . engi- 
neered for maximum loads . . . all members interchange- 
able ... and completely safe. Wide, sloping seat boards 
give extra comfort and positive, quick drainage in wet 
weather. 

Leavitt FAST-LOCK Stands are the newest addi- 
tion to Leavitt seating, which includes portable steel 
bleachers (elevated and non-elevated) and knock-down 
wood bleachers. 

Send coupon below for details about the Leavitt 
FAST-LOCK and other Leavitt bleachers —at no 
obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 STATES... USE COUPON BELOW! 


Leavitt Products Co. 
210 Griggs St., Urbona, Ill. 
Send me the following, FREE—aot no obligation. 
(] Leavitt Bleacher literature. L) Nome of nearest Leavitt dealer. 
[] Estimate of (wood—steel) stands seating . ee | 


long, rows high. 


Name 





School 





Address. 





City. State 
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The broadest line of superior quality 
chalkboard, chalk and erasers, in 
price ranges to fit your school 
budget. Make Weber Costello your 
single source for these important 
items! 











Buy one, but in EXTRA WEAR you 
get one more because Costello 
Erasers are made to withstand years 
of energetic handling. Molded 
spring wool felt sections are bound 
to each other and eraser back by 
ten separate sewings. They clean 
thoroughly, pick up and hold erased 
chalk. 














: MATIC 


CHALK 
Finest quality, 
dustless chalk de- 
signed to reduce 
eyestrain through 
restful contrast 
with chalkboard. 
Pleasing golden 
ivory color. Ideal 
for modern green chalkboard. Regu- 
lar and triple-size sticks. 


NEW 
POLYCHRO 


SS 








Omega Chalk 
creates cre- 
ativity in 
chalkboard 
work. Eight 
distinctive 
colors for use on green or black 
boards. Writes smoothly. Erases 
easily and completely. 





SEND FOR CATALOG GA-55 











cH of: 
Manufoct Chalk 
Chalkboor? Materials 
Erese < — 
a 








urers 
* 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DEFINITIONS 


A writer in the Wall Street Journal has 
compiled a brief vest pocket glossary of terms 
popular in administrative control. The terms 
while applied to industry are reminiscent of 
terms frequently heard in school administra- 
tive offices. 

Project: Anything that takes at least two 
phone calls. 

To activate: Order more carbon paper and 
double the number of memos 

To de-activate: Hide this folder in the file 
and forget the whole thing 

Long-range planning: We may not change 
this for at least a month 

To crystallize our thinking 
en the same answer. 

Under consideration: We never heard of it. 

We are seeking board action: They never 
heard of it either. 

Expert: Any ordinary guy more than 50 
miles from home. 

Stenographic pool: Oasis for bachelor em- 
ployees. 

Interoffice memos: Paper details floating 
through channels. 

Check and pass on: If you can find your 
own initials on this list, that’s good enough. 


TRIUMPH OF EDUCATION 


A heedless reporter so far forgot himself as 
to speak very harshly to a big dumb prize 
fighter with a hair-trigger temper. 

“You called me a fool,” yelled the pug, 
“and for that I’m going to whale the day- 
lights out of you.” 

“Ves, I said it,” replied the foolhardy news- 
man, “and I reiterate it.” 

“Well,” said the boxer, suddenly quite mol- 
lified, “that’s different. Then I’ll overlook it.” 
Then, clouding up slightly again, he added, 
“But don’t think an apology will do you any 
gocd next time!” — Wall Street Journal. 


ANCIENT BUT TRUE 
In a recent publication of the Georgia State 
Department of Education, this ancient but 
grim joke appeared: “In some schools they 
could have studied geology through the floor, 
forestry through the walls, and astronomy 
through the roof.” 


Let’s all decide 


“My father’s too busy to help 
me with my homework any- 
more .. . fractions, you know.” 





COAT and HAT RACKS 















= 
db 


Stationary s 
“DF” Style 






















Portable 
SF’ Style 








\ Stationary 
“SF” Style 


Leading architects and outfitters 
specify Checker Wardrobe Equip- 
ment to save space and hold 
wraps in an efficient, sanitary and orderly 
manner. Hats rest on high ribbed, slotted 
shelves. Spaced hangers keep coats apart, 
open to light and air, visible and instantly 
available. SF Style units accommodate 
4 or 5 persons per foot. DF style units ac- 
commodate 8 or 10. 3’2”, 42” and 5’2” long 
“portable” units go wherever needed on 
large casters. “Stationary” units come on 
glides and can be anchored to floor. “WM” 
Style racks mount directly on any wall. 
All Checker racks are correctly engineered 
to interlock on left or right and to stand 
up under a full load. They will not tip 
over, sag, sway, creak or wobble. Built for 
lifetime service of strongly welded heavy 
gauge steel and square tubing and beauti- 
fully finished in modern baked on colors. 
They are vermin-proof and fireproof. 


Style WM wall RACKS 






. Beautiful lucite numbers snap-on 
each hat space 


. Add-on shelves spring lock either 
to right or left 


. Tags now go on hanger hooks 


. Any Checker quickly converted 
from hanger to hook type of 
reverse 


Write for Bulletin CK-206 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 








1127 W. 37th Street © Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Claridge 


CHALKBOARDS 
ond CORK Bulletins 


FIRST IN 
PERFORMANCE 





FIRST in FIRSTS! 


Claridge continues first with im- 
provements. Top designers and 
engineers experiment constantly. 
Finest materials, time tested pro- 
duction methods bring you the 
best at surprisingly low cost. 


Special Colors: Send color sample 
and boards will match your decor! 


GRAPHOLITE. Low price, good quality. 

Fine performance, all types of buildings. 
DURACITE. Guaranteed for life of bldg. 
ASBESTOCITE. For long dependable service. 


VITRACITE. Finest vitreous 
enamel chalkboard. 


porcelain 


Claridge is fully equipped to meet 
the most exacting requirements in 
Chalkboards and Cork Bulletins. 


* We like To write ow 


smcee, CARIDGE 


_ chalkbeards!| 


t Ularidoe 


H PRODUCTS and 
EQUIPMENT Co. 


Dept. 496 6731 Olmsted Chicago 31 
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‘School 
-dininistration News 


QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED 


Dr. M. G. Osborne, of the New York State 
Department of Education, has set up seven 
basic qualifications which he considers neces- 
sary for an ideal situation in the school 
business management of New York State 
School Districts. He said recently: 

1, All school districts with enrollments in 
excess Of 1200 would employ a full-time 
assistant superintendent for school business 
management. 

2. He would be a person (in a recent 
survey, 189 of about 250 superintendents said 
that they would prefer to have a man in 
that post) with an M.A. degree in school 
business administration. . . . 

3. He would have had some years of teach- 
ing experience and also, preferably, some 
experience as an administrator. 

4. He would be a man with a pleasing 
personality who could deal with business 
people and create a satisfactory and con- 
tinuous relationship. 

5. He would have the administrative ability 
to supervise personnel in all areas of busi- 
ness administration and develop maximum 
efficiency. 

6. He would be able to meet peak-load 
and emergency problems without frustration 
and annoyance. 

7. His salary would be comparable to that 
of another person in the svstem who might 
have complete responsibility for educational 
supervision. 

In administrative rank, Dr. Osborne holds 
that the business manager school holds an 
office paralleling that of the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of educational supervision. 





SURVEY OF GRADUATES 


A recent survey of 1955 graduates from 
the public schools of North Carolina shows 
that 36.5 per cent continued formal educa- 
tion, 6.4 per cent entered military service, and 
47.1 per cent terminated their formal educa- 
tion. Less than a third of the 1955 graduates 
entered college last fall. It also showed that 
6.5 per cent of white graduates and 5.1 per 
cent of Negroes enrolled in business schools, 
trade schools, and nurses’ training. 


COLLEGE CREDIT VIA TV 


More than 200 exceptional students at nine 
high schools in the San Francisco, Calif., area 
will be permitted to earn advance college 
credit via television. They will attend classes 
in an experimental program, part of a teaching 
project to be conducted by the San Francisco 
State College next fall. The project is being 
financed with a $125,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

High school students who complete all 
requirements and pass the final examinations 
will be able to apply for three units of 
college credit. 


HITS TEXTBOOK LAW 


A California assembly education subcom- 
mittee has called for a constitutional amend- 
ment to end the tax-wasting procedures of 
California’s system of elementary textbook 
publication. 

Summarizing the results of a six-month 
study, the committee said there appears to 
be no quick solution to the problem through 
administrative change or corrective action 
by the legislature. The root of the problem 





is the 72-year-old clause of the constitution, 
which sets up a single, exclusive system of 
textbook adoptions for the elementary schools. 
The clause, it is charged, has brought about 
widespread tax-wasting procedures. It drasti- 
cally limits the choice of textbooks from which 
pupils in the grades study, depriving the 


nearly 2,000,000 children of textbooks avail- 
able in practically every other state. 
It was brought out that many of the 


major textbook companies feel they cannot 
make their books available to California 
under the operation of this unique system. 


OFFER COURSES AT AIRFORCE BASE 


Civilians and personnel at the Walker Air- 
force Base, in Roswell, N. Mex., will be 
offered college courses next fall through an 
extension program prepared by Walker offi- 
cials, Supt. James D. Shinkle, and the exten- 
sion department of the New Mexico Uni- 
versity. Classes will be held evenings in the 
Roswell high school and the instructors will 
be members of the University faculty. 

It is also planned to offer high school 
courses at night to the Base personnel. High 
school teachers will be furnished by the city 
schools. College instruction charges will be 
paid to the University, which will pay facility 
operating costs to the Roswell schools. 







































LAY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The board of education in Valley City, 
N. Dak., during the year 1955-56, took initial 
steps toward the creation of a lay advisory 
committee system. 

In December, 1956, the board issued invita- 
tions to 20 representatives of various phases of 
business, civic organizations, clubs, and eco- 
nomic interests to meet with them and discuss 
plans for such a committee. The board had 
been faced with a problem in the field of 
school finance and it became necessary to 
seek the advice of the lay group 

The meeting was very successful and was 
a preliminary to further action. The group 
approved the board’s plan and recommended 
that they proceed immediately to carry it 
out. The members of the group commended 
the board for its work and volunteered their 
services in carrying out the proposed activity. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Sept. 29. Connecticut Association of Boards of 
Education, Restland Farms, Northford, Conn. Exec. 
Director: Victor MacDonald, 61 Wilton Road, Windsor, 
Conn. Exhibits. 1500. 

Oct. 7-11. Association of School Business Officials, 
Sherton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. Secretary: 
Charles W. Foster, 1010 Church St., Evanston, Ill 
Exhibits. 

Oct. 14-15. Texas ‘School Boards Association, 
Driskill Hotel, Austin, Tex. Secretary: Donald G 
Nugent, P.O. Box 7721, University Station, Austin, 
Tex. 250-300. 

Oct. 15-17. North Dakota Schoo! Officer's Associa- 


Ryan Hotel, Grand Forks, N 
B. Allen, Walcott, N. Dak. 150 
Oct. 16-17. Michigan Association of School Boards, 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. Secretary: S. H 
Sixma, Room 3, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. Exhibits. 600 
Oct. 18-19. Pennsylvania State School Directors’ As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratfore Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa 


tion, Dak. Secretary 


D. 


Secretary: P.O. Van Ness, 222 Locust Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Exhibits. 1800. 

Oct. 21-23. New York State School Boards As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, New York. Exec. Director 
Everett R. Dyer, 170 State Street, Albany 10, N. Y. 
Exh. Chairman: C. Fred Hamel, 170 State Street, 
Albany 10, N. Y. 3000. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1. Indiana School Boards Associa- 
tien, French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind 


Dr. 
Bloomington, 


A. McGhegey, 
Exhibits. 350 


Marion 138 Overhill 


Ind. 


Secretary: 
Dr., 
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it ... variable-speed, gap bed cabinet model for wood 
ded od A 7 ‘i i 
iy. turning, metal spinning and turning light metals 
—Engineered for student safety—ideal for student other safety and convenience features provide 
instruction—built for years of maintenance-free safe, simple operation. 
: horses sae? 
student operation—all at a surprisingly low price! BIG CAPACITY—Full 38” between centers with 
i oe VERSATILE—New variable-speed drive gives you 12” swing over the bed—a 164” swing over gap 
bxec an extremely low 340 rpm speed for turning heavy for stock up to 34” thick. 
oe, or rough wood and light metals— plus an infinite BUILT FOR LASTING ACCURACY—A rugged, 
sate, choice of speeds up to 3200 rpm, a really safe heavily ribbed bed assures minimum vibration, 
4 speed for sanding, polishing and metal spinning. absolute alignment. Massive spindle, pre-loaded 
And you can do many extra jobs with the more sealed-for-life ball bearings and perfected variable- 
tion, than 50 Delta accessories available. speed drive give you years of accurate, dependable 
Fong SAFE, EASY TO OPERATE—Completely covered operation with little maintenance. 
drive mechanism makes it impossible for students See this great new Delta lathe. Get all the facts— 
_ to come in contact with moving parts. An extra compare—and make up yourown mind! Your Delta 
as safe push button switch, convenient hand wheels, Dealer is listed under “‘TOOLS”’ in the Yellow Pages 
atte, an inclined, graduated speed indicator—plus many of your phone book. 
:. H 
State 
a et ee eee ee ee ee ee rene Ne ee ns at Meh Creel 
’ Pa Send coupon for all the facts | Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
a | 408) N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
As- [_] Please send complete information on new Delta 12” Wood | 
< tor Lathe. | 
ate > another product by ; [] Please send name of my nearest Delta Dealer. 
; | Name Title 
ocia- 
" = ROCKWELL ‘soe : 
rerhill 
| Address Sietnet re} — 
City = County State onan a 
We ee a eee a 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 





PLASTIC STORAGE TRAYS 

Easy to clean, durable plastic storage trays 
have been introduced by the Fabri-Form Co., 
Byesville, Ohio. These trays are available in 
a wide range of sizes and can be used for 
storage in home economics, kindergarten, 
science and chemical labs, teacher’s wardrobe 
cabinets, manual training classrooms, etc. Each 








teiees 
sieges 


Easy-to-Clean Tray 


tray has a handy card holder on the front, 
so that each child can easily identify his in- 
dividual storage tray. The standard colors 
are pale gray, tan, and green but any special 
color can be furnished on quantity orders. 
Made of lightweight plastic the trays can be 
handled by the smallest child. They may be 
used individually or incorporated into a rack 
storage system. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0105) 


PORTABLE STEEL GRANDSTAND 


Leavitt Products Co., Urbana, IIl., recently 
introduced a portable steel grandstand that 
can be erected without tools of any kind. 
Spring loaded pins connect the steel com- 
ponents of the stands. All supports, braces, 
foot boards, and seat boards are precision- 
made and completely interchangeable. The 
understructure is all-steel, with cross-braced 
construction. The hardware is zinc, or cad- 
mium plated to prevent rust and give longer 
life. In addition all load carrying members are 
mounted on treated wooden skids to keep 
metal parts off the ground and distribute 
weight evenly over soft ground. The seat 
boards are tilted slightly to the rear to 
achieve maximum comfort and provide com- 
plete drainage. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0106) 


DRIVING QUIZ FILM 

A motion picture driving quiz, designed to 
meet the plea of educators for a teaching 
film which permits participation by the stu- 
dent, has been released by the public educa- 
tion department of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co. The new Aetna safety movie, en- 
titled, “What’s Your Driver Eye-Q,” consists 
of a series of 15 hazardous highway problems 
photographed through the windshield of a 
moving car and representing a “driver’s eye” 
view of the road. {n each episode, the action 
is stopped at the critical point through the use 
of “freeze” frames, after which the student 
is asked to select the correct driving maneuver 
from three possible choices shown on the 
screen. Correct answers to the 15 driving 
problems are not given in the film but are 
contained in a 36-page Instructor’s Guide 
distributed with the film. The film may be 
obtained on a free-loan basis from Aetna’s 
public education department or prints of it 
may be purchased for permanent use. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0107) 
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12-INCH WOOD LATHE 


A low-price, heavy-duty 12-inch wood lathe 
adaptable to metal spinning, polishing, sand- 
ing, fluting, and reeding was recently intro- 
duced by the Delta Power Tool Division of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The machine capable of various speeds offers 
an extremely low speed of 340 r.p.m. for 
heavy or rough turning and infinite choice of 
speeds up to 3200 r.p.m. Its specially designed 
drive incorporates a counter shaft that in- 
sures uniform power transmission at all speeds 
and eliminates burning and jamming of belts 

The heavy-duty head stock spindle features 
a double-row, pre-loaded ball bearing at the 
work end to give maximum thrust for heavy 
turning of woods and metal spinning. The 
outboard end of the spindle has “floating” 
bearing construction to allow for expansion. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0108) 
PROTECTIVE LAMP SHIELD 


A shield designed to protect reflector lamps 
against excessive heat, accumulation of dirt 
on the bottom of the bulbs, costly lamp break- 
age resulting from falling objects, water drip- 
ping on hot lamps, etc., has been introduced 
by the Electro Silv-A-King Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Made of medium heavy gauge steel, the 
shield is a one piece construction with slotted 
neck around socket to eliminate dirt deposit 
in upper housing and relieve excessive heat. It 
is finished in all-white porcelain enamel in- 
side and outside to seal the fixture against 
corrosion and rust. Shock absorbing sockets 
and twin units are available. The shield may 
be used with 500 and 750 Watt #R52 Fila- 
ment, 800 Watt #R57 Filament, 400 Watt 
#H400R1 Mercury, and 400 Watt #H400RC1 
Color Corrected Mercury lamps. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0109) 
FREEZE-PROOF FOUNTAIN 


A new, freeze-proof water fountain, guaran- 
teeing chilled water the year round in school- 
yards, parks, and other outside installations, 
is being manufactured by the Crane Co., 
Chicago 5, Ill. The fountain is wall-hung, and 
serviced by a concealed cooler mounted in- 
side the building wall. All surplus water from 
both the supply and waste lines drains back 





Year Round Fountain 


into the heated portion of the building, after 
each use of the fountain. This makes it un- 
necessary to turn off or disconnect the foun- 
tain during the winter months. Two models 
are available; one featuring the Crane Erie 
fixture, with a single bubbler serving up to 
50 people per hour, and another featuring the 
Crane Ontario fixture with two bubblers which 
serves up to 100 people per hour 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0110) 


STURDY, BALANCED DESK 


A sturdy, tubular-steel frame desk, Model 
786, featuring a rear-opening book box has 
been introduced by Griggs Equipment, Inc., 
Belton, Texas. The hardwood, plywood top 
of this desk measures 17 in. by 22 in. The 
chair section has a seat and back of comfort- 





Hard to Tip 


ably, curved hardwood plywood. Optional 
plastic tops are available. The chair is es- 
pecially hard to tip for the front legs of the 
single unit are located far forward. It may 
be obtained in a natural wood finish with a 
metal finish of sage green, dove gray, coral, 
ocean. blue, or beige. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0111) 


NEW ESTERBROOK BALL POINT 

An instant starting, non-smear writing ball 
point pen with a 4% mile capacity ink refill 
has been produced by the Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Camden, N. J. The result of nine years 
of experimentation and research this pen has 
many outstanding features one of which is 
its controlled surface tension ink. This ink 
delivers a constantly smooth, even line and 
is water-resistant on paper, yet easily wash- 
able from fabrics in soap or detergent. An- 
other attractive feature of the pen is its 
repeater type, push top retractable mechanism. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0112) 


NEW IMPROVED DUPLICATOR 

The Duplicopy Co., Chicago recently in- 
troduced a new, improved duplicator, called 
the A-44, All Star, which features an easy 
turn handle operation that eliminates the 
possibility of tension and whip. This new 
duplicator operating on the dual cam prin- 
ciple gives absolute pin-point registration copy 
to copy and copy to master. It contains a 
patented moistening unit called the Magic 
Fluid Flow which eliminates adjustments and 
flooding and gives perfect, sharper, brighter 
copies from the very first sheet. The feed 
mechanism on the machine is also new and 
insures wrinkle free copies. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0113) 


PORTABLE PHOTOCOPIER 

A portable photocopier, designed to copy 
pages of bound books just as easily as flat 
material, was recently introduced by Reming- 
ton Rand, New York 10, N. Y. Weighing only 
13 pounds complete with cover, the sturdy, 
all-metal unit is finished in Gray-Rite. Simple 
to operate it produces full-size copies of any 
record, typed, printed, or handwritten, on 
paper, cloth, or even heavy card stock. It is 
economically priced and will photocopy by 
direct light transmission or by reflected light. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0114) 


(Continued on page 112) 
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General Mills 


announces the 


“Betty Crocken Seanch. 


for the American 
Homemaker of 
‘Tomorrow 
1956-57 


i 





Se 
A national program to call attention to the importance of ae 
. . . . . . eee 
schools in American society and to assist them in their = 


all-important work of building in young women a deeper 


appreciation and understanding of the home as it affects our : 


aM a Fier 


r 
society and economy; to emphasize through a sound 4 

: ¢ Pee 1 

scholarship award program the personal qualities and sense of ea 

ye 


values necessary to successful homemaking; to select for 


scholarships girls who are representative of these qualities. 
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National Advisory Committee 


Mrs. Dorotny Dyer 
Past President, National Council on 
Family Relations, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mr. Wymonp J. ExreENKROOK 
Principal, East High School, 
Denver, Colorado 
Dr. Paut E. Exvicker 


Exec. Secretary, Nat’l Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Vinci. Frampton 
Principal, Bell High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Mary C. Gites 
Principal, William Howard Taft 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. EvizapetH Sweeney HERBERT 
Past President, American Home Economics 
Association, New York, New York 
Dr. Mary E. Meape 
Principal, Washington Irvi ing High School 
New York, New York 
Dr. Wittram C, MENNINGER 
General Secretary, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 
Mr. R. B. Norman 
Principal, Amarillo Senior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 
Mrs. R. I. C. Prout 
President, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Georce SHATTUCK 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 
Curriculum Consultant, Secondary Schools 
Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Mary Mark Sturm 
Director, Division of Home Economics, 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Pror. Letitia WaLsu 
Head, Home Economics Education Dept. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Mrs. Peart A. WANAMAKER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 
Mr. James C. Wricut 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of 


j Public Instruction 
Des Moines, lowa 





More than 256,000 senior girls in over 10,000 public, private, and 
parochial high schools participated in last year’s Betty Crocker 
Search for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow. General Mills 
is again offering the opportunities of this educational program to 
the nation’s young women in 1957. 

The Betty Crocker Search has won the praise of educators as 
an outstanding project in behalf of American youth, schools, and 
the home. It is planned to help both teachers and students without 
adding a burden to school programs. 


; v7 
Rewards: Z 
Four National Scholarships, totaling . ...... . . $14,000 ee 
94 Additional Sc holarships, totaling . . re ied 
Two scholarship winners in every state and the District of Columbia. Pec 

Com plete sets of Ency clopaedia Britannica for schools of State and ie y 
D.C. Homemakers of Tomorrow. Educational tours of national historic a 


shrines for 49 state and D.C. representatives and their teacher advisers. 
Educational aids for teachers of ALL SUBJECTS. Plus other tan- 
gible and intangible rewards for individuals and schools. 
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You can enroll 
your school now 


If you have not received an enroll- 
ment form and full information, 
please write Betty Crocker Search, 
400 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. All enrollments must be 
postmarked by October 31, 1956. 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed this ac- 
tivity on the Approved List of National 
Contests and Activities for 1956-57. 






































































































































News of Products... 


(Continued from page 110) 


BUS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


A 15-passenger school bus designed es- 
pecially for exceptional children has been built 
by the Coachette Co., Dallas 18, Tex. The 
entrance door of this special bus is 33 inches 
wide and has wide steps and assist rails for 
handicapped children who can walk into the 
bus. There is a second door on the right 
hand side with a 36-inch opening which has 
.a sliding ramp concealed under the floor that 
can be pulled out and used for loading and 
unloading with wheel chairs. Inside the coach, 
wheelchair space is provided; this may vary 
from one or more chairs. The balance of the 
coach has seats with individual armrests and 
safety belts. 





Sliding Ramp Bus 


Special care is also taken to provide com- 
fortable and safe riding for the children. 
Coaches are equipped with shock absorbers 
and progressive springs on the rear, an emer- 
gency door is provided on the rear left side, 
and all other school bus safety requirements 
are made standard. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0115) 


REVOLUTIONARY TYPEWRITER 
RIBBON 


A typewritten ribbon changer that makes it 
possible to effect a complete ribbon change 
in as little as ten seconds has been incorporated 
into the latest model portable produced by 
the Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
The ribbon for this model comes wound in 





= 


Plastic Encased Ribbon 


two plastic containers, instead of the tradi- 
tional single spool. Fingers handle only the 


plastic, never the inky ribbon. Winding, 
threading, and tugging are eliminated. The 
ribbon is simply dropped into the newly 


simplified guide slots on the machine’s vi- 
brator, then plastic containers are dropped 
into place. The first tap on a key automatic- 
ally locks the ribbon. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0116) 
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FLEXIBLE STORAGE SPACE 
Three new easy to adjust school cabinets 
have been manufactured by the Brunswick- 


Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill. They in- 
clude a cubicle storage cabinet, designed to 
provide individual private storage cubicles for 
each student; a two-tier cabinet meant to 
serve as an all-purpose cabinet; and a general 
storage cabinet to hold all the general teaching 
supplies used in the classroom. The cubicle 
storage measures 48 by 22 inches, with a 
variety of heights ranging from 23 to 37 
inches. The two-tier cabinet is 48 inches long, 
15 inches deep, and 29 inches high and the 
general storage cabinet is 48 by 22 inches in 
heights from 23 to 37 inches. 

Each of the units has easy to adjust shelves 
and dividers and each is finished in sage gray 
with a plastic surfaced top for a work area. 
The two-tier cabinet and the general storage 
can be equipped with sliding doors of either 
blue, yellow, or coral pastel shades. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0117) 


CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 
A wide selection of modern stools and tables 
designed to meet industrial and institutional 
needs are shown in a 20-page catalog recently 
released by the Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Co., North Chicago, Ill. Also shown in the 
catalog which may be obtained free are audi- 
torium chairs, straight chairs, hand and hair 
dryers, and seats and seat attachments. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0118) 


The Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Detroit, Mich., has issued a map of the world 
that is aimed primarily at showing the re- 
sources of the world used in the manufactur- 
ing of automobiles. Each country is pictured 
with symbols of the materials it produces 
which can be used in a motor vehicle. Free 
copies of the map are available 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0119) 


Metalab Equipment Co., Hicksville, L. 1., N. Y., 
has issued a booklet showing illustrations of 
Metalab equipment being used in the research 
laboratory of the outstanding General Motors 
Technical Center located at Warren, Mich. A 
list of other outstanding Metalab installations 
is also given in the booklet which will be sent 
upon request. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0120) 


Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa., has published 
a four-color descriptive sheet on its new line 
of Philippine mahogany gymstands. Copies of 
the sheet are free. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0121) 


The latest improvements, specifications, and com- 
plete performance data for Herman Nelson 
horizontal and vertical unit heaters are given 
in a 36-page product bulletin prepared by the 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville 8, 
Ky. Free copies of the bulletin, No. 700A, 
are available. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0122) 


The types of plywood sub-floors recommended 
for use under asphalt tile and vinyl asbestos 
tile flooring are covered in a leaflet recently 
issued by the Asphalt Tile Institute. Informa- 
tion is also given on the kind of plywood to 
use, the construction of the sub-floor, nails 
and nail spacing, and other advice that will 
be helpful in preparing a satisfactory subfloor. 
Single copies of the leaflet will be sent free 
of charge. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0123) 


A simplified method for typewriter tabulation 
is described in a new brochure published by 
Remington Rand, New York 10, N. Y. 
Adapted from the book, Typing Simplified, 
this brochure outlines five simple steps for 
obtaining perfectly centered tabulation with- 
out complicated arithmetical calculations. Cop- 
ies of the Brochure, R-8812, are free. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0124) 









The advantages or the Day-Brite Holiday light- 
ing fixture are explained and illustrated in a 
free booklet recently released by Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0125) 


Many different ways that partitioning can be 
used in offices, hotels, factories, and schools 
are illustrated in a bulletin published by the 
Unistrut Products Co., Chicago, Ill. The fea- 
tures, advantages, economy, and the flexibility 
of partitioning is effectively pointed out in the 
bulletin, No. 901. Copies may be obtained 
free of charge. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0126) 


The important part daylighting of classrooms 
plays in child development is explained in 
a booklet published by the Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Copies of the booklet 
entitled, “The 3 R’s and Daylighting” are free. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0127) 


The functions of Owens-Illinois glass block are 
explained in a catalog being made available by 
the Kimble Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. De- 
signed especially for architects and builders 
the catalog gives instructions and construction 
details for both large and small-size panel 
installations in steel, wood frame, brick or 
brick veneer construction. Copies are free. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0128) 


The advantages of the Tuck-Away table tennis 
court are described in detail in a 4-page 
brochure recently released by the Sico Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Minneapolis 24, Minn. The 
brochure, Form #SP-10 may be obtained free 
of charge. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0129) 


An illustrated pamphlet showing the step-by- 
step, low cost installation of reflective-faced 
L.O.F. Glass Fibers Home Insulation in ceil- 
ings and walls, together with simple instruc- 
tions, has been released by the company. The 
pamphlet, WHN-10 will be sent on request. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0130) 


The Stran-Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich., has pub- 
lished a catalog which lists in complete de- 
tail its entire line of architectural products. 
Metal curtain wall panels and 10- and 12-inch 
joists are the outstanding new products listed 
in this catalog which is available free of 
charge 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0131) 


Safway Steel Products, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has prepared a technical bulletin on “Moto- 
Lift,” an electro-hydraulic one man mainten- 
ance tower. Complete specifications on the 
three models of “Moto-Lift” are given in the 
bulletin which will be sent on request. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0132) 


“Chicago” Centrifugal Fans, are described in 
a new illustrated bulletin published by the 
Chicago Blower Corp., Franklin Park, II. 
Complete details and performance tables cover 
all circumstances in which the many sizes 
and types of these industrial fans can be 
used. Copies are free 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0133) 


Many distinctive features of the 1956 Wayne 
Superamic bus are pictured in beautiful color 
in a bright, new 8-page brochure recently re- 
leased by Wayne Works, Inc., Richmond, Ind. 
Copies of the brochure will be sent on request. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0134) 


A color folder containing photographic repro- 
ductions of three maple flooring panels has 
been published by the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago 1, Il. The 
pattern characteristics in the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
grades are shown and a digest of the official 
grading regulations and the practical uses of 
each grade is given. Single copies of the 
folder, “Photographic Interpretations,” are 
available free. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0135) 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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How to wash a window this clean 


in 23 seconds 





‘ ty 
Y fiat: Mug 


PLE SE PERG 


ADMIRE! 




















Sparkling clean windows can be just that easy. 


Holcomb Window Cleaner Concentrate does the work—not you. 
It takes only half as long as ordinary washing. 

This quick cleaner cuts greasy deposits on contact, instantly 
loosens and dissolves sticky soot and dirt. You merely wipe 
lightly. The glass dries before your eyes . . . clear and clean 
Holcomb Window Cleaner leaves no powdery dust, no oily film 
to catch fresh dirt. 

Just one more thing. Holcomb Window Cleaner is packed double 
strength to save you money. Just add an equal portion of water. 
Then say goodbye to window dirt. 


Your Holcombman will be glad to give you a demonstration 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 


J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc., 1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
NEW YORK e DALLAS e¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ TORONTO 
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News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 112) 


The latest recommended standards for indoor 
pools are given in a new booklet prepared by 
the American-Olean Tile Co., Lansdale, Pa. 
Such requirements as length, width, ceiling 
height, type of overflow, and pool markings 
as approved by the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and the YMCA are in- 
cluded. Copies of the booklet entitled, “Tile 
for Swimming Pools,” are free. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0136) 


An 8-page catalog of classroom equipment 
for arts, crafts, science, and homemaking 
rooms can be obtained from the Metalab 


Equipment Co., Hicksville, L.I., N. Y. A wide 
range of tables and desks having the tapered 
leg design are shown. Copies of the catalog 
designated Catalog 56-CE are available on 
request. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0137) 


A monthly bulletin on music education, which is 
designed to help teachers give their pupils a 
better understanding of music, is being issued 
by the American Music Conference. The 
publication called the “Keyboard Experience 
Newsletter,” may be obtained on request. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0138) 


Helpful information about the planning of gym- 
nasium seating is contained in a pamphlet 
recently released by the Horn Division of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, III 
The pamphlet, entitled, “Comprehensive An- 
alysis of Seating Rise and Back-to-Back Spac- 
ing,” shows the importance of the various 
controlling, factors in planning the size and 
amount of gymnasium seating for an indi- 
vidual structure. Copies will be sent to archi- 
tects and school planners free of charge. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0139) 









=) AT LAST! 


A truly 


ADJUSTABLE 
Typewriter 
Table 

with ALL 

the Features 
you've been 
looking for! ... | 













WRITE FOR 
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¥ DEPT. ses 
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SELF-LOCKING 
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ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
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A-H-H-H-H 
SEMCO!! 


SEMCO SALES 


Back-breaker! Arm-stretcher! 













PINELLAS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


A storehouse of information about flush, built-in 
lighting fixtures is provided in a bulletin pub- 
lished by Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The booklet, designated Bulletin 
Y, describes the “Powerlite” KPL series, out- 
lines the various components including several 
new design features of the acoustical re- 
cessed units. Engineering and installation data 
is also given in the booklet which is free. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0140) 


The latest methods of daylighting school build- 
ings with glass block and prismatic glass sky- 
lights are described in a booklet prepared by 
the Kimble Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. The 
booklet entitled “Daylight for Schools,” con- 
tains more than 40 photographs and drawings. 
It is available on request 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0141) 


How to eliminate the problems of expanding 
kiln-dried hardwood flooring is explained in 
the “Please Don’t” folder available from the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
Copies of the folder, which was just re- 
cently reprinted, are free. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0142) 


The time saving ability of Transcopy (a photo- 
copying machine) in preparing transcripts of 
high school students’ credits is described in a 
6-page illustrated case history published by 
Remington Rand, New York, N. Y. Copies of 
this brochure, designated CH-1065, can be 
obtained free of charge 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0143) 


Aluminum windows and doors for schools are 
illustrated in a folder issued by Marmet Corp., 
Wausau, Wis. Ribbon windows, architectural 
projected windows, curtain walls, deluxe cus- 
tom windows, aluminum “full weld” doors 
and monumental entrances, with typical de- 
tails and pictures of each are shown. Copies 
of the folder are free. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0144) 








A 16-page illustrated educational unit on glass 
is being distributed by the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc.. New York 16, 
N. Y. The booklet, entitled “The Story of 
Glass Containers,” contains four parts which 
tell how glass bottles have helped to chart 
ocean currents, the history of glass con- 
tainers from prehistoric days, the method of 
manufacturing glass containers in America 
today, and the part they play in our everyday 
lives. Copies are free. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0145) 


Darkening shades for various sizes and shapes 
of windows are described in a folder prepared 
by the Luther O. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, 
Ind. The folder is available free of charge. 
(For Further Details Circle index Code 0146) 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 
Victor R. Watson, sales manager of Binney 
& Smith, Inc., New York, N. Y., for the past 
two years, was recently elected to the firm’s 
board of directors. 
Brunswick-Balke-Colender Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced plans to extend its manufactur- 


ing and marketing program into the inter- 
national markets. All Brunswick operations 
abroad, are to be integrated into a newly 


formed International Division 

The University of Michigan, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, and Texas A & M have 
been added to the scholarship list of The Trane 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. Faculties at the 
colleges will select engineering students for the 
scholarships beginning with the fall term this 
year 

James D. McGee, general personnel director 
of the L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co., Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently received an award for merit from the 
Research Institute of America. He had sub- 
mitted a winning entry in an international 
contest on the topic of Management Training 
Methods. 
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Table 





INT. AIRPORT 





EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Headquarters: 
Columbia & Halleck Streets, Brooklyn 31, N. Y 
Plant: 


Green's Bayou, Houston 15, Texas 








... at low initial cost 
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| HEY WOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 

New simplicity of design achieves 
style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 


€S7, 1826 




















WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 

Patents are pending on all the pieces of the Heywood - Wakefield 

Trim Line design. Heywood -Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 











How Many Classrooms Will One 
‘Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 


PORTABLE 
| PAKFOLDS 
| SERVE 
| BEST... 

COST 
LESS! 


Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders 
to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 









WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND FREE 
SAMPLE OF PAKFOLD CLOTH 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


P.O. BOX 510 SPICELAND, INDIANA 















ELEMENTARY 
Gains of remedial 
classes through 
Keystone Tachisto- 
scopic Training, as 


high as 75% —> 










Similar gains have 
been reported from 
studies made with 
rimary, Second- 
ary, and College 
groups the latter 
ranging from 47° 
to 210%. 
REPORTS ON 
REQUEST. 


Thousands of Schools are 


OBTAINING SUPERIOR RESULTS 
in LEARNING 
— with Keystone Tachistoscopic Training. Educa- 
tors have learned that perceptive skill, once 
regarded as a talent of gifted students, may be 
developed rapidly in nearly all students who are 
given modern training. 

Reading rates increased 50% to 75% in a few 
weeks. Invariably in controlled tests, the experi- 
mental groups see much FASTER, MORE ACCU- 
RATELY, and TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a 
glance — far outdistancing the control groups. 


No teaching procedure has ever had such un- 
animous approval from Research and Controlled 
Experimentation. Reports on these studies sent on 
request. Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


° : ° 
KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services 
especially effective as aids in REMEDIAL and DEVELOPMENTAL 

READING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPING, CLERICAL 
TRAINING, MUSIC, ARITHMETIC. 
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will cut your daily laundry cost b 









Having your own Commercial laundry 
equipment makes good business sense 
in 2 big ways: 
Buy fewer athletic, janitor 
and cafeteria uniforms . . . 
operate with fewer linens, 
towels, aprons, mops, etc. 
4s Your own equipment is al- 
ST ways ready to wash every- 
thing quickly, gently, 
AUTOMATICALLY, SAVING 
55-78% on contract laundry ¥ 
costs. 
ee 
Only the Cook Washette is 
engineered for MECHANICAL 
SIMPLICITY .. . fewer 
ND working parts, which reduce 
friction, lower maintenance 
costs and eliminate break- 
downs. 


Find out why SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES are acquiring their own 
COOK WASHETTES . . . why more 
COOK WASHETTES are sold to in- 
stitutions than any other commercial 
washer. 






















































MACHINERY CO., INC. 


4127 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 









DISCOURAGE 
LITTER IN 





...with a Wheeling 


SWING DOOR COVER 


Sturdy, attractive Wheeling Swing Door Cov- 
ers convert any of our standard 24 or 26-gallon 
ash or rubbish can into an efficient, easy-to-use 
litter receptacle. One finger-tip push and litter 
is deposited. It can’t blow away, can’t pass 
through spaces. 

Investigate the full line of Wheeling prod- 
ucts for schools and institutions — including 
Mop Pail No. 120 and Refuse Basket No. 420. 

Immediate delivery on all stocked items from 
the Wheeling warehouse nearest you. See the 
“Yellow Pages’ of your classified directory for 
the address and phone number of the Wheeling 
warehouse in your city. 





WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Houston. 
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FOR SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM 
SEE THIS 


MM -New 
0, wgan 
BY 







CONN 


THE oe 


e LITLE A . . INDEPENDENT 
MANUALS, 25-NOTE PEDAL BOARD 


Ideal for classroom or auditorium, this new, larger organ, the 











; Code 
ARTIST, by CONN, is the all-around favorite of those who 
want a really fine moderately priced instrument. Compare the 
tone, the “voices’ and the performance — with any other 
organ. Choose CONN and your school will have America’s 
Finest. C. G. Conn Ltd., OrGan piviston, Department 931, 91 
Elkhart, Indiana 
92 
Pree BROCHURE 
All about this great [ 93 
new CONN ARTIST 
organ. Also ask for 
free booklet," How to 
« « Choose an Organ.” 
. TRIUMPH IN Tone i 
=> 94 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT S®PECTALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
910 
911 
912 
913 
914 
915 
ot Cup SERVICE © DEPENDABILITY 916 
U 917 
Catt BRoadway 1-3337 
918 
e 2 
premier engraving co. - 
818 W. Winnebago St- Milwaukee 5, Wis si 
921 
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Index to School Equipment— continued 
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Code 
No 
90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


910 


911 


912 


913 


914 


915 


916 


917 


918 


919 


920 


921 


922 


READER’S SERVICE SECTION © 


INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Page 

No. 

American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co..... 85 
Asphalt, cutbacks and bitumu!s. 

American Crayon Company........ 102 


Sta-Flo liquid starch for finger & brush 
painting. 


American Desk Mfg. Co. 
School seating. 


wom eit 71 


American Optical Co............... 86 
Vision screening and color vision text. 
Projection magnifier. For full informa- 
tion use coupon page 86. 


American Playground Device Co..... 104 
Playground, swimming pool & dress- 

ing room equipment. Send for rew 
catalog. 


American Seating Company......... 4 
School furniture. 


Beckley-Cardy Company............ 91 
Tubular classroom seating. Send for 
literature. 

Berlin Chap c 103 


- 7 
Ez-A-Way bleachers. Send for details. 





Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co........ 13 
School furniture. 


ee We icarcrdinay A 
Sound conditioning. For survey chart 
and booklet use coupon page 25. 
Claridge Products & Equip. Inc..... 108 
Chalkboards and cork bulletins. 


Clarin Manufacturing Co......... 88 & 89 
Folding chairs. 


Conn Organs (Div. C. G. Conn, Ltd.) 116 
Organs. Free brochure. 
Cook Machinery Co., Inc 
Laundry equipment. 


Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division 109 
New 12” wood lathe. Use coupon 
page 109 for information. 


Ditto, Incorporated................. 97 


Duplicators. Free literature, use coupon 
page 97. 


Dodge Div. Chrysler Motors 


em ettewiie 24 
School buses. 
Draper Shade Company, Luther..... 115 
Pakfold darkening shades. Free infor- 
mation and sample of cloth. 
ee 111 


“Homemaker of Tomorrow” contest. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co......... 26 
3-T Cord tires. 


Griggs Equipment, Inc.............. 77 
School seating. 
Guth Co., Edwin F 
Lighting engineers. 
Hausermann Company, E. F......... 73 
Movable interiors. For free brochure 
use coupon page 73. 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free 
information, catalogs, and product literature from the advertisers and 
companies listed in the new products section. Merely encircle the code 
number assigned to each firm in the request form below, clip the form 
and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. 


Code 
No. 


923 


924 


925 


926 


927 


929 


930 


931 


932 


933 


934 













Page Code Page 
No. No. No. 

Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 935 Leavitt Products Company.......... 106 
BR RRS ee ae ere 20 & 21 Bleachers. 
Cooling, heating and ventilating 936 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co........ 9 
——- Daylight walls. Free booklet M-12. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co............. 115 Use coupon page 9. 
Tebuler steel furniture. 937 Luria Engineering Corp............. 12 


Hillyard Chemical Co.....ins. bet. 82 & 85 Standardized steel frames. 
vo Ne genre. 938 Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 7 


Holcomb Mfg. Co., J. I......... ea. Northern hard maple. 


Scientific cleaning materials. 939 Medart Products, Inc., Fred......4th cover 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co........... 79 Telescopic gym seats. 

: f i 
a a Soe wae eee 949 Metalab Equipment Corp............. 82 
page 79. , 
Laboratory equipment. For free plan- 
Horn Bros. Div. Brunswick-Balke- ning service & catalog use coupon 
Fo Wins s Se scewne-vaceaes 101 page 82. 
Folding gym seating. 


941 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard.......... 100 Co. 


Re PO AS ec ani eae 4& 75 
Pencil sharpeners. Temperature controls. 
Hussey Mfg. Company............. 90 942 Mississippi Glass Company.......... 16 
Roll-out gym seats. Free catalogs. Rolled, figured and wired glass. 
International Business Machines 943 Monroe Company, The............. 100 
on ES ee ee ...80 & 81 Folding banquet tables. 
Sone qeponstee. oes Seckiea, ten, debe &.......-.. 10 & 11 


Johnson Service Company 


Raters trea. 2 Thermal control. 
Temperature controls. 


945 Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass Co. Sub. 23 


Keystone View Company........... 115 Glass block. Write for complete in- 
Tachistoscopic services. formation. 

Krueger Metal Products............ 106 - 

Metal chairs. Write for catalog 6CO (Continued on next page) 


and brochure 100. 
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Index to School Equipment — continued 


Page 

No. 

Penn Metal Company, Inc......... 17 
Lightsteel structural sections. For cata- 
log and manual use coupon page 17. 


Powers Regulator Co..... deine ae 
Temperature controls. 


Premier Engraving Company........ 116 
Engravers. 


RCA Victor Div. Radio Corp. of 

America ...... .92 & 93 
Sound systems and projectors. Use 
coupon page 93 for information. 


Remington Rand, Inc............... 22 
Insulated record equipment. Write for 
booklet “Burning Facts.” 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc...98 & 99 
Standard, electric and portable type- 
writers. 


Safeway Steel Products, Inc. anes 94 
Telescoping gym seats. 


Schieber Sales Company 2nd cover 
Folding partitions. 

ee, eee 114 
Adjustable typewriter table. 

Sexton & Company, Inc., John. .3rd cover 
Institutional food. 

Sheldon Equipment Co., E. H....... 78 


Furniture for science, 


homemaking, 
industrial arts, music, art. 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc... 
Samsonite all steel chairs in 10 decor- 
ator colors. 


Sloan Valve Company 


Flush valves. Write for descriptive 
folder. 


Southern California Plastering 
Institute : 
Genvine Lath ond Plaster. 


Stran-Steel Corporation............ 8 
Structural systems for schools. 
formation use coupon page 8. 


For in- 


Code 


No. 


961 


962 


963 


964 


965 


966 


967 


968 


969 


970 


971 


972 


0105 


0106 


0107 


0108 


Page 
No. 

Structural Slate Co. 76 
Natural slate. 
Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 104 
Steam generators 
Taylor Company, Halsey W... 100 
Outdoor fountains. 
Todd Shipyards Corporation..... 114 
Gas or oil burners. 
Trane Company. . 14 & 15 
Heating and ventilating equipment. 
United States Steel Corp. wnnced 
POE scesees 95 


Fences and gates. ‘For information use 
coupon page 95. 


Universal Bleacher Company. 
New gymnasium capacity calculator. 
Use coupon page 87 for free copy. 


Upright Scaffolds 
Scaffold on Wheels 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc..... ‘ 
Coat and hat racks. Wall Racks. 
for bulletin CK-206. 


Send 


Weber Costello Company. 
Chalk and erasers. 


Send for catalog 
GA-55. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. re 
Swing door cover for ash and rubbish 
can. 


Will-Burt 
Stokers. 


Company 


Fabri-Form Co. 
Plastic Storage Trays 


Leavitt Products Co.. 
Portable Grandstand 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 
Safety Film 


Rockwell Mfg. Co.. 
Wood Lathe 


< inthis esue have been given a code number for your convenience in 


code number of the advertisement in which you are interested, clip, and mail the 
“postage paid’ card. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
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Code Page 

No. No. 

0109 Electro Silv-A-King Corp. 110 
Lamp Shield 

0110 Crane Co...... 110 
Water Fountain 

0111 Griggs Equipment, Inc. 110 
School Desk 

0112 Esterbrook Pen Co. 110 
Ball Point 

0113 Duplicopy Co..... 110 
Duplicator 

0114 Remington Rand. . 110 


Portable Photocopier 


0115 Coachette Co.. — 
Special School Bus 


News of Products for the Schools 


0116 Royal Typewriter Co. 
Special Ribboned Typewriter 

0117 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
School Cabinets 


0118 Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Catalog 

0119 Automobile Mfg. Association 
Map 

0120 Metalab Equipment Co. 
Booklet 


0121 Wayne Iron Works 
Descriptive Sheet 

0122 American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Bulletin 

0123 Asphalt Tile 
Leaflet 

0124 Remington Rand.. 
Brochure 

0125 Sico Mfg. Co.... 
Brochure 

0126 Unistruct Products Co. 
Bulletin 

0127 Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Booklet 

0128 Kimble Glass Co. 
Catalog 

0129 Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
Booklet 

0130 L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co. 
Pamphlet 

0131 Stran-Steel 
Catalog 

0132 Safway 
Bulletin 

0133 Chicago Blower Corp. 
Bulletin 

0134 Wayne Works, Inc... 
Brochure 


Institute 


Corp. 


Steel Products, Inc. 


0135 Maple Flooring Mfg. Association. ... 
Folder 

0136 American-Olean Tile Co. 
Booklet 

0137 Metalab Equipment Co. 
Catalog 

0138 American Music Conference. . 
Bulletin 

0139 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Pamphlet 

0140 Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 
Booklet 

0141 Kimble Glass Co.... 
Booklet 

0142 Maple Flooring Mfg. Association... . 
Folder 

$143 Remington Rand. 
Brochure 

0144 Marmet Corp....... 
Folder 

0145 Glass Container Mfg. 
Booklet 

0146 Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Folder 


Institute, Inc... 
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7 
Lighting engineers. —_— 


Please Print 


922 Hausermann Company, ere 73 sie 2 art vtruistiin shutter 
Movable interiors. For free brochure 


use coupon page 73. 


City 


If there is one spot in the menu where you can well afford to go “all 
out” it is in jams and jellies. A serving of a Sexton preserve will make 
all the difference in the world in guest pleasure—with scarcely a dim- 
ple in your food budget. Their luscious taste and true flavor comes 


from the choicest sun-ripened fruits and berries. Adding only pure 





cane sugar, cooking slowly and just enough, we bring them to perfec- 


tion. You can serve no better. 










Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 


PROCESSEO BY 


SEXTON & 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1956 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS* 


Most Preferred Of All Gym Seats 


Ty prasee” 
He “s 
Ah & : 
ewe _— 


‘ 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. * 3578 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S. Patents 


They're Safer! Each row is sup- 
ported with 4 double vertical 
uprights that put the spectator 
load directly on the floor, not 
the casters or walls. 


They're Stronger! Steel under- 
structure is completely self- 
supporting. Wood members 
add extra strength and extra 
rigidity. 

They’re Roomier! Both 22” or 24” 
row depth models have extra 
toe and heel room for maximum 
comfort. Row rise of 10%” or 
11%” provide maximum 
visibility. 

They're Easier To Operate! Exclu- 
sive “Floating Motion’’ inter- 
locked supports, and “Dual 
Align” interlocked roller hous- 
ings make for straight trackage, 
prevent binding. 

They’re Better Looking! Beautiful, 
durable clear finish over natural 
wood improves appearance of 
any gym. 





